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ADVERTISEMENT. 



T^HE ori^nal documents relating to Mr. Mungo Park's 
last mission into Africa having been entrusted to the 
directors of the African Institution by the secretary of state 
for the colonial department, with liberty to publish them, 
in case they should deem it expedient; the directors now 
avail themselves of this permission, by publishing the 
papers for the benefit of *Mr. Park's family. 

These documents, together with other papers furnished 
by Mr. Parkas connections and friends, which also form a 
part of the present publication, consist of the following 
particulars: 

1. The original journal of the expedition, officially 
transmitted by Mr. Park to the secretary of state; contain- 
ing several of Mr. Park's drawings and sketches, illustra- 
tive of particular descriptions, which are copied in this 
publication. 

2. The journal, as translated from the Arabic language, 
n which it was originally composed, of Isaaco, a native 

African, commis^oned in the year 1810, by the governor 
of Senegal, to go in search of Mr. Park and ascertain his 
fate; which journal was likewise officially transmitted to 
the secretary of stated 
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3. A memoir delivered by Mr. Park at the colonial 
office in the year 1804, rdative to the plan and objects of 
the intended expedition into Africa; together with the 
official instructions which he received for his guidance; and 
two letters addressed by him to the secretary of state, one, 
written shortly after his arrival at the coast of i\frica, and 
the other, at the time of transmitting his journal, previously 
to his final embarkation on the Niger. 

4. Several private letters of Mr. Park, principally written 
during the time he was engaged in thb mission; which, 
together with the document;|gmicluded under the last men- 
tioned head, have been incorporated into the Acount of 
Mr. Park's Life, which is prefixed to the Journal. 

It has before been stated, that the official papers are pub- 
lished under the authority of the directors of the African 
Institution. It may be proper to add, that the individual, 
who has undertaken to prepare this work for the press, is 
alone responsible for the publication of the private letters, 
and for whatever else is contained in this volume, besides 
the official documents. 

Of the papers before enumerated, the most important, 
and the only one which calls for any particular observation, 
is Mr. Park's own journal; respecting which, it may be 
tiecessary to apprize the reader that it was written without 
the slightest view to publication, being intended only (as 
he informed the secretary of state, by his letter of the 17th 
of November, 1 805) " to recall to his own recollection other 
particu^rs illustrative of the manners and customs of the 
natives, which would have swelled the communication to 
a most unreasonable size." The work, therefore, which is 
now submitted to the public, can be considered in no other 
light than as the mere outline of ^ much more extended 
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and detaifed narrative, which it was the author's intention 
to prepare for the press after his return to England. 

A work, thus imperfect, and which the unfortunate fate 
of its author has prevented from being brought to a com- 
pletion, is entitled to peculiar indulgence; and if those 
allowances are made, which candour and justice require, 
the editor confidently hopes, that Mr. Park's Journal will 
not disappoint the public expectation. It will be found to 
contain several interesting particulars concemhig Africa, 
not hitherto known, and to illujltrate and confirm, in various 
material respects, some of the most important discoveries 
communicated in Mr. Park's former Travels. It bears 
strong internal marks of truth and fidelity; and, perhaps, 
the very nakedness and simplicity of its descriptions and 
its minute details of petty circumstances, may be thought 
by some readers to convey a more accurate and distinct 
conception of the process of an Afi'ican journey, and of the 
difficulties with which such expeditions are attended, than 
a more elaborate and polished narrative. 

With a view of rendering the present publication more 
complete, and of gratifying in a certain degree that reasona- 
ble curiosity, which will naturally be felt by many readers 
of this Journal and the former Travels, it has been thought 
advisable to add a biographical Memoir of the Author. 
But as the events of Mr. Park's life, with the exception of 
those contained in the works just alluded to, are few and 
unimportant,»the editor has been induced, in the coarse of 
this undertaking, to deviate occasionally into other topics, 
more or less connected with the principal subject; in the 
discussion of which he has inadvertently exceeded the 
limits which he lAd originally assigned to himself. This 
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circumstance has added considerably to the lengtli of the 
Memoir and its Appendix; for which he would willingly 
believe, that the interest belonging to the topics themselves, 
will be deemed a sufficient appology. 

Itn preparing this memoir, the editor naturally applied 
for information to Mr. Park's family, and was much gra- 
tified by discovering, that some materials, with a view to 
a similar undertaking, had been collected by a brother-in- 
law of Mr. Park, Mr. Archibald Buchanan of Glasgow; 
who, on being made acquainted with the editor's intention, 
immediately and with the greatest candour, transmitted to 
him the whole of his papers. 

These materials have been of great use in preparing the 
Memoir; in which the editor has likewise been assisted by 
much useful information which he has received from an- 
other brother-in-law of Mr. Park, Mr. James Dickson, 
whose name will occur in the course of the ensuing me- 
moir; and also from Mr. Park's two brothers, Mr. Adam 
Park of Gravesend, and Mr. Alexander Park of Selkirk, 
the latter of whom is unfortunately since dead* 

The editor is likewise greatly indebted to Major Rennell 
and to Zachary Macaulay, Esq. for several interesting par- 
ticulars concerning Mr. Park; and to the latter in particu- 
lar, for much valuable information relative to the trade of 
this country with Africa, which will be found in the appen- 
dix to the memoir. 

But his acknowledgments are due, in an especial man- 
ner, to Sir Joseph Banks; who has not only favoured the 
editor with the fullest communication of his correspon- 
dence with Mr. Park, and of his papers relating to this 
subject, but has in every other respect assisted and pro- 
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jsipted the fvresent undertaking with a kindness and libe- 
laUty, proportioned to his sincere and constant iriendshi|i 
liEtr*Mr. Park, and to his uniform zeal for whatever h^ 
ocmsiders to be in any degree connected with useful know- 
ledge and scientific discovery. 
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It remains only tq say a few words respecting the Map, 
which is prefixed to thispubHbation^ — The readers of Mr. 
Park's former Travels are already apprized, that the map 
which accompanied that work, was constructed by Major 
Rennell, whose interesting Geographical Memoir in illus- 
tration of Mr. Park's first journey, was also annexed to the 
quarto edition. It would have been highly gratifying to the 
editor of this work, and most satisfactory to the public, if 
the same valuable assistance could have been obtained on 
the present occasion. But unfortunately. Major Rennell^s 
other engagements rendered this wholly impracticable. He 
had the kindness, however, to furnish the editor with 
some notes which he had taken, and with a construction of 
part of Mr. Park's route in 1805, which he had traced out 
firom the Journal now published, when it was formerly 
submitted to his inspection. 

These papers together with Mr. Park's Journal, were 
placed in the hands of a respectable artist, employed by the 
publisher to construct the map intended to illustrate the 
present work; at whose request the following statement re- 
specting certain difficulties which have occurred in its con- 
struction, is subjoinqil 

" In compiling; ^Re map of Mr. Park's route in 1805, 

k 
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much difficulty has arjsen from the bearings of places not 
being mentioned in the journal; and also in consequence of 
there being occasionally great differences between •the 
latitudes and longitudes of places according to the astro- 
nomical observations, and the distances computed accord- 
ing to the joumies. Considerable pains have been taken to 
reconcile these di£ferences; but the general result has been, 
that it was found necessary in adhering to the astronomical 
observations, to carry Mr. Park's former route in 1796 
&rdier north, and to place it in a higher latitude than that in 
which it appears in Major Rennell's map annexed to the 
former volume of Travels." 

London, March 1, 1815. 
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OV THE 



LIFE OF MUNGO PARK. 



MUNGO PARK was bom on the 10th of September, 
1771, at Fowlshiels, a farm occupied by his father, under 
the duke of Buccleugh, on the banks of the Yarrow not 
far from the town of Selkirk. His father, who bore the 

I same name, was a respectable yeoman of Ettrick Foresft. 

1^ His mother, who iS; still living, is the daughter of the late 
Mr. John Hislop, of Tennis, a few miles higher up on 
the same river. The subject of this Memoir was the se- 
venth child, and third iH>n of the ifamily, which consisted 
of thirteen children, eight of whom attained to years of 
maturity. 

Prior to the time of Mungo Park's birth, the father had 
for many years practised farming with assiduity and suc- 
cess on the estate at Fowlshiels, where he died in 1792, 
afker a loi^ and exemplary life, at the age of seventy- 
seven. 

Among other estimable qualities which dbtinguished 
the father's character^ was a constaiat and unremitting at- 

A 
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tention to the education of his children; a species of merit, 
which is indeed of common occurrence among the Scot- 
tish farmers and peasantry, but which appears to have 
been exemplary and remarkable in the present instance. 
His family being numerous,- he did not content himself 
with personally superintending ev^ry pairt of their educa- 
tion; but, though far from being in affluent circumstances, 
engaged a private teacher to reside in his house and as- 
sist in their early instruction. 

It is most satisfactory to add, that these paternal cares 
were followed by the happiest results, and received their 
appropriate reward. Mr. Park had the gratification of 
seeing the greater part of his children respectably settled 
during his life, and of witnessing their success and 
prosperity. 

After having received the first rudiments of education 
in his father's family, Mungo Park was in due time 
removed to the Grammar School at Selkirk, where he 
remained a considerable number of years. He had shown 
a great love of reading from his childliood, and was inde- 
fatigable in his application at school, where he was much 
distinguished and always at the head of his class. Even at 
that early age, he was remarked for being silent, studious 
and thoughtful: but some sparks of latent ambition oc- 
casionally broke forth: and indications might even then 
be discovered of that ardent and adventurous turn of 
mind, which distinguished him in after life, and which 
often lies concealed under a cold and reserved exterior. 

It was the original intention of Park's father to educate 
him for the Scottish church, for which he appeared to 
be well fitted by his studious habits and the serious turn 
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of his mind; but, his son having made chmce of the me- 
dical profiesnon, he was readily induced to acquiesce. In 
consequence of this determination^ Mungo Park was 
bound apprentice at the 1^ of fifteen to Mr. Thomas 
Anderson, a respectable surgeon in Selkirk, with whom 
he resided three years; continuing, at the same time, to 
pursue his chissical studies and to attend occasionally at 
the grammar schooL In the year 1789, he quitted Mr. 
Anderson, and removed to the'University of Edinburgh, 
where he pursued the course which is coiAmon to medical 
students, and attended the usual Lectures during three 
successive sessions. 

Nothbg particular is recorded of his academical life. 
He appears, however, to have applied to the studies con- 
nected with the science of medicine with his accustomed 
ardour and fassiduity, and to have been dii^tinguished 
atnong his fellow-students. During his summer vacations 
he paid great attention to botanical pursuits, for which he 
seems always to have had a great predilection; and a tour 
which he made about this time to the Highlands, in com- 
pany with his brother-in-law, Mr. Ji&mes Dickson, a dis- 
tinguished botanist, contributed greatly to his improve- 
ment in this science. 

Aftef^having completed his studies at Edinburgh, Park 
removed to London in search of somb medical employ- 
ment. In this pursuit he was much assisted by his relation 
Mr. Dickson, to whom he had before been indebted in 
his botanical studies. By his means Park was now intro- 
duced to Sir Joseph Banks; whose interest or recom- 
mendation shortly afterwards procured for him the ap- 
pointment of assistant surgeon to the Worcester East 
Indiaman. 
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From this period Park was honoured with the patron- 
age, and indeed with the constant friendship, of Sir Joseph 
Banks, from which he derived many important advan- 
tages, and which had a materiid influence on the subse- 
quent events of his life. For thift highly valuable friend- 
ship he was originally indebted to a connection which had 
subsisted for many years between Sir Joseph and Mr. 
Dickson: and it may not therefore be improper, to de- 
scribe shortly the origin and nature of this connection; 
which, besides its immediate influence on Park's fortunes, 
was attended with several characteristic circumstances 
nighly honourable to the parties concerned, and in them- 
selves not uninteresting. 

Mr.r Dickson was born of humble parents, and came 
early in life, from Scotland, his nadve country, tb Lon- 
don. For some time fafe worked as a gardener in the 
grounds of a considerable nurseryman at Hammersmith, 
where he was occasionally seen by Sir Joseph Banks, who 
took notice of him as an intelligent young man. Quitting 
this situation he lived for some years as gardener in seve- 
ral considerable families: after which he established him- 
self in London as a seedsman; and has ever since followed 
that business with unremitting diligence and success. 
Haying an ^ent passion for botany, which he had al- 
ways cultivated according to the best of his means and 
opportunities, he lost no time in presenting himself to Sir 
Joseph Banks, who received him with great kindness, 
encouraged him in his pursuits, and gave him access to 
his valuable library. He thus obtained the free use of one 
of the most complete collections on botany and natural 
history, which has, perhaps^ ever yet been formed; and 
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"wliich, through the liberality of its possessor, has contri- 
buted in a greater degree to the accommodation of scien- 
tific men, and the general advancement of science, than 
many public establishments. Such leisure hours as Mr. 
Dickson could command from his business, he devoted 
to an assiiiuous attendance in this library or to the perusal 
of scientific books obtained from thence. In process of 
time he acquired great knowledge and became eminent 
among the Englisli Botanists; and is now known in Eu- 
rope among the profiicients in that science" as one of its 
most successful cultivators, and the author of some db- 
tinguished works. At an advanced period of life he is 
still active in business, and continues to pursue his bo- 
tanical studies with unabated ardour and assiduity.* 

Such an instance of successful industry united with a 
taste for intellectual pursuits, deserves to be recorded; not 
only on account ojf its relation to the subject of this nar- 
rative, but because, it illustrates in a very striking and 
pleasing manner, the advantages of education in the lower 
classes of life. The attention of the Scottish formers and 
peasantry to the early instruction of their children has 
been already renuu-ked, and is strongly exemplified in the 

* Mte'Dickaon is a Fellow of the Lipnasan Society, of which he was 
one of the orijgiDal founders: and als6 Fellow and Vice President of 
the Horticultiix^ Society. Several communications from him appear 
in diflerent Tolumes of the Linnaean Transactions; but he is^princi- 
pally known among Botanists by a work entitled, ^< Fasciculi Qua- 
tuor Plantarum Cryptogamicarum Britanniae." Lond. 1785-93; in 
which he has described upwards of four hundred plants not before 
noticed. He has the merit of haying directed the attention of the 
Botanists of this country to one of the most abstruse and difficult 
parts of that science; to the advancement of which he has himself 
very greatly coptrtbuted. 
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history of Mr. Park's family. The diffiision of knowledge 
among the natives of that part of the kingdom, and their 
general intelligencei must be admitted by every unpreju- 
diced observer; nor is there any country in which the ef- 
fects of education are so conspicuous in promoting indus- 
try and good conduct, and in producing useful and 
respectable men of the inferior and middle classes, ad- 
mirably fitted for all the important offices of common 
life.* 



In consequence of the appointment which Mungo Park 
had obtained as surgeon in the East India Company's 
service, by the interest of Sir Joseph Banks, he sailed for 
the East Indies in the Worcester iii the month of Fe- 
bruary, 1792; and having made a voyage to Bencoolen, 
in the island of Sumatra, returned to England in the fol- 
lowing year. Nothing material ^occurred during this 
voyage: but he availed himself of all the opportunities 
which it afforded to obtain information in his favourite 
scientific pursuits, and appears to have made many ob- 
servations, and collected many specimens, in botany and 
natural history. Several of these were the subjects of a 
communication made by him to the Linnsean Society, 
which was afterwards published in their printed Transac- 
tions.! 

• See Appendix, No. 1. 

t In the Third Volume of the Linnaean Transactions, p. 33, is a 
paper by Park, read Nov. 4, 1794, containing descriptions t)f eight 
new fishes from Sumatra; which he represents to be the fruit of his 
leisure hours during his stay on that coast. 
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It does not sufficiently appear^ whether Mr. Park, after 
his return from the East Indies, came to any final resolu- 
tion vfiHk regard to his continuing as a surgeon in the 
Company's scrnce. But whatever might be his intention 
in this respect, new prospects now opehed upon him, and 
asceqe of action ibr more congenial to his taste and feel- 
iligSy was presented tp hb ambition. 

Some years prior to this period, a few distinguished 
individuals, induced by a very liberal spirit of curiosity, 
had formed themselves into an Association for promoting 
discoveries in the Interior of Africa, and were now prose- 
cuting their researches with great activity and success. 
In the course of a few years they had investigated, and 
placed in a clearer point of view than had hitherto been 
done by geographers, some of the leading facts relative 
to the northern part of that continent; the characteristic 
differences of the principal tribes, their commercial rela- 
tions, the routes of the great caravans, the general diffu- 
sion of the Mahomedan religion, and the consequent pre- 
valence of the Arabic language throughout a considera- 
ble part of that vast continent.* With the assistance of 
their distinguished associate. Major Rcnnell, they were 
ndw prCMceeding to trace the principal geographical out- 
lines of ''Northern Afiica; and were endeavouring to as- 
certaia the course of the great inland river Joliba or Niger, 
and to obtain some authentic information concerning 
Tombuctoo, a principal city of the interior and one of 
the great marts of African commerce. 

• See Vol. L of the Proccedings;.of African Association. London, 
1810. 
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In the course of these inquiries, the Association^ since 
their first establishment in 1788, had employed several 
persons, well qualified for such und<:rtakings, upon mis- 
sions into various parts of the Afirican Continent. Several 
of these were'kno?m to have perished, either as victims 
of the climate, or in contests with the natives;* and in- 
telligence had lately been received of the death of Major 
Houghton, who had been sent out to explore the course 
of the Niger, and to penetrate, if possible, to Tombuctoo 
and Houssa. The Association appieiar to have found con- 
siderable difficulty in supplying Major Houghton's place; 
and had made known their readiness to give a liberal 
compensation to any person, competendy qualified, who 
might be willing to proceed on this important and arduous 
mission. 

The attention of Park was naturally drawn to this 
subject, in consequence of his connection with Sir Joseph 
Banks, who had received him with great kindness and 
cordiality on his ceturn from the East Indies, and with 
whom he was now in habits of frequent intercourse. Sir 
Joseph Banks was one of the most active and leading 
members of the Afirican Association, and with his accus- 
tomed zeal for the promotion of scientific discovery, was 
earnest in his endeavours to find out a proper person to 
undertake the mission in search of the Niger. There was 
nothing in Park's previous studies which had particu- 
larly led him towards geographical pursuits; but he had 

* The persons who had been sent out prior to this period, were 
Mr. Ledyard, Mr. Lucas, Major Houghton, and Mr. Horneman: 
subsequently to which, several others have been employed; riss. 
Mr. Nichols, Mr. Bourcard, &c. 
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a general passion for travelling; he was in the .full vigour 
of life; his constitution had been in some d^ee inured 
to hot climates; he saw the opportunities which a new 
country would afford of indulging his taste for natural 
histoiy; nor was he insensible to the distinction, whiclu 
was like^ ta result from any great disfloyeries in African 
geography. These considerations deten(nine4^ni. Hav- 
ing fully informed himsdf |^ to. wh^ expected by 
the Association, he ef^il^^iilkred Jbp^pas^lf for the ser- 
vice; and after some Mpoii» jg^^^ hb qjUflifica- 

tions, the offer wf^ Tcami^Vfcejgb^ ^ 

Between the t^sduKof Pf^;J|^'s jri^iifnfrom IndiA^ .^7^^' 
and his departu|j^ta^^y|ica» aainteiival elapsed ^*^i»bout '• 
two years. Dunii^tl;ie\i^U)Ie:^f tbis.]^^ (with the ex- 
ception of a shorbrvisit to Scotland in.iip794), he appears 
to have resided in 'l^ondQKifjF its neighbourhood; being 
engaged partly iki. lus fiiyoiirite studies, or in literary or 
scientific society; but. principally in Acquiring the know- 
ledge and making the preparations, which were requisite 
for his great undertaking. ^ 

Having received his final instructkps from the African 
Association, he set sail from Por^sniouth on the 22d of 
May, niS^ on board the Endeavour, an African trader, 
bound 4|i the Gambia, where he arrived on the 2Ist of 
the fcdtowing month. It is not the intention of this nar- 
rative to follow him through the details of this journey, 
a fall account of which was afterwards published by Park, 
and is familiar to every reader. But it may be useful to 
mention the material dates and some of the principal 
transactions. 

Having landed'On the 21st of June at Jillifree, a small 
'% B 
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town near the mouth of the river Gambia; he proceeded 
shortly afterwards to Pisania, a British factory about 200 
miles up the same river, where he arrived on the 5th of 
July, and was most hospitably received by Dn Laidley, 
a gentleman who had resided many years at that settle- 
%ient. He remained at Dr, Laidley's house for several 
months, in order to learn the Mandingo language, which 
is in general use throughout that part of Africa, and also 
to collect information concerning the countries he in- 
tended to visit. JDurins two of -liiese months he was 
conUMqi'JS^ a severe fever, caught by imprudently ex- 
posipg tm^lf duriiigjthe rainy season^'t^ 
•' ■ H(ei|af Pisaniaonlbe^of December, 1795, directing 
his course eaa^rl^Ti with ft Mp w of proceeding to the River 
Joliba, or Niger. .But in copsequenco, of a war between 
two sovereigns in the loteri^Jie was obliged, after he 
had made some progress, tcMiakQ % northerly direction 
towards (he territory of. the Moors. He arrived at Jarra» 
ihs frontier town of thai country, on the 18th of February, 
1796. Pursuing lus journey from thence, he was taken 
and detained as a prisoner, by Ali, the chieftain or king 
of that territory, oirlhe 7th of March; and after a long 
captivity and a series of unexampled hardships, escaped 
at last with great difficiilty ^arly in the month of July. 

The period was now approaching when he was to re- 
ceive some compensation for so many sufferings. After 
wandering in great misery for about three weeks tlu'ough 
the African wilderness, he arrived ^t Sego, the capital 
of Bambarra, a city which is said to contain thirty thou- 
sand inhabitants. He was gratified at the same time by 
the first sight of the Niger, the great object of his jour- 
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ney; and ascerbdned the extraordinary iact, that its course 
is fix)m west to east. After a short stay at Sego (where 
he did not find it safe to remain), Park proceeded down 
the river to SiUa, a large town distant about seventy or 
ei^ty miles, on the hanks of the Niger. He was now . 
reduced to die greatest distress, and being convinced by 
painful expericncejf that the obstacles to his further pro- 
gress were insurmountablCi he reluctantly abfl|doned his 
design of proceeding eastwards; and came to me resolu- 
tion of going back to. Sego, and endeavouring to e&ct 
his return to the. Gambia by a different route ;ftom that 
by which he had advanced into Africa. "^\ 

On the 3d of August, 1796, he left Silla, and pursuing 
the course of the Niger, arrived at Bammakoo, the fron*^ 
tier of Bambarra, about the 23d of the same month. Here 
he quitted the Niger, which ceases to be navigable at 
this place; and traveling for several weeks through a 
mountainous and di&(itiBt country^ reached Kamalia, in 
the territory of Manding, on the 16th of September. He 
performed the latter part of this journey on foot, having 
been' obliged {^Jtp leave his horse, now won^ oat with fa- 
tigue and unabfc to proceed fiuiher. 

Having, encountered all the horrors of the rainy season, 
and bdm?Wom down by &tigue, his health had, at dif- 
ferent times, been seriously affected. But, soon after his 
arrival at Kamalia, htf feU into a severe and dangerous fit 
of sickneflh, by wluch he xhs closely confined for upwards 
of a month. His life was*preserved by the hospitality and 
benevolence of Karfa Taura, a Negro, who received him 
into his house, and whose family aUended him with the 
kindest solicitude./rhe ttme excellent person, at the time 
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of Park's last Mission into Africa, hearing that a white 
man was travelling through the country, whom he ima- 
gined to be Park, took a journey of six days to meet him; 
and joining the caravan at Bambakoo, was highly grati- 
fied by the sight of his friend.* 

There being still a space of five hundred miles to be 
traversed (the greater part of it throu^ a desert) before 
Park coultLreach any friendly country on the Gambia, he 
had no o^l^r resource but to wait with patience for the 
first cara.yan of slaves that might travel the same track. 
No such;i^portunity occurred till the latter end of April, 
1797; ^ifen a coffle, or caravan, set out from Kamalia 
under the direction of Karfa Taura, in whose house he 
had continued during his long residence of more than 
seven months at that place. 

The coffle began its progress westwards on the 17th of 
April, and .oa the 4th of June reached the banks of the 
Gambia, after a journey of great labour and difficulty, 
which afforded Park the most painful opportunities of 
witnessing the miseries endured by a caravan of slaves in 
their transportation fi-om the interior to the coast. On the 
10th of the sam.e month Park arrived at Pisania, from 
whence we had set out eighteen months befi)re; and was 
received by Dr. Laidley (to use his own expression) as 
one risen from the grave. On the 15th of June he em- 
barked in a slave ship bound to America, which was 
driven by stress of weather to Ac West Indies; and got 
with great difficulty, and under circumstances of consi- 
derable danger, into the Island of Antigua. He sailed from 

* See Journal, Chapter V. 
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thence on the 24th of November, and after a short, blft 
tempestuous passage, arrived at Falmouth on the 22d of 
the following month, having been absent from England 
two years and seven months. 

Immediately on his landing he hastened to Londai^ 
anxious in the g^test degree about his &mily and 
iriehdSy of whom he had heard nothing for two years. He 
arrived in London before day-light -on the morning of 
Christmas day, 1797; and it being too early an hour to 
go to his brother-in-law, Mr. Dickson, he wandered for 
some time about the streets in that ..quarter of the town 
where his hoase was. Finding one of the entrances into 
the gardens ofvtfae Biiti^h Museum^accidentally open, he 
went in and walked about there for some time. It hap- 
pened that Mr. Dickson, who had the care of those gar- 
dens, went there early that morning upon some trifling 
business. What must have been his emotions on behold- 
ing at.that extraordinary time and place, the vision, as it 
must at first have appeared, qf^his long-lost friend, the 
object of so many anxious reflexions, and whom he had 
long num^^ped with the dead! 
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Park's arrival was hailed with a sort of triumph by 
his friends of the African Association, and in some de- 
gree, by the public at large. The nature and objects of 
his missioQ, his long absence, and his unexpected return, 
excited a very general interest; which was afterwards 
kept up by the reports which prevailed respecting the 
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discoveries he had made. The Association^ with that li^ 
berality which characterized every part of their proceed- 
ings, gave him full permission to publish hh Travels for 
his own benefit; and it was speedily announced, that a 
complete narrative of the journey would be prepared by 
rark himself, and given to the public. But in the mean 
time, in order to gratify, in a certsun degree, the curiosity 
which prevailed, an Abstract of the Travels, prepared 
from Park's own minutes, was drawn up by Mr. Bryan 
Edwards, secretary of the African Association, and was 
printed and distributed for the private use of the sub- 
scribers.^ This abstract, which was written with per- 
spicuity and elegance, formed the principal ground- work 
of the book of travels which was subsequently pub- 
lished. 

To the abstract or narrative, thus circulated, was an- 
nexed an important memoir by Major Rennell, consist- 
ing of geographical illustrations of Park's journey, which 
afterwards, by that gei^eman's permission, formed a 
valuable appendage to the quarto edition of the Travels. 

After his return from Africa, Park remained for a con- 
siderable time stationary in London, and was diligently 
employed in arranging the materials for his intended 
publication. He had frequent occasion, also, to commu- 
nicate on the subject of his discoveries with the members 
of the African Association, especially with Major Rennell 
and Mr. Edwards, whilst they wwe engaged in prepar- 
ing the two memoirs before alluded to. With Mr. Ed- 
wards, in particular, he seems to have lived on terms of 

* Proc«cdings of African Association. Vol. I. p. 327. 
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^at friendship, and to have occasionally paid him visits 
at his country residence near Southampton. 

It was nearly about this time (the spring of the year 
1798) that Government, having it in contemplation to 
procure a complete survey of NeW Holland, made some 
application to Park, with a view of employing tim upon 
that service. The particulars of this transaction are not 
known to Park's family, nor is it now material to enquire; 
since the proposal, whatever it might be, was declined. 
It was afterwards repeated, and again declined, during the 
following year. 

In June, 1798j he visited his mother, who still resided 
at Fowlshiels, and his other relations in Scotland, and re- 
mained with them the whole of the summer and autumn. 
During all this time he was assiduously employed in 
compiling and arranging the account of his travels. His 
materials for this work are stated to have consisted of 
short notes or i^moranda, written on separate pieces of 
paper, forming an imperfect journal of his proceedings. 
Where these were wanting, he supplied the deficiency 
,, from his memory.* 

His family represent him durmg. this period as kading' 
the life of a severe student, employgd en his papers during 
the whcde of the mornings, and allowing himself ^little or 
no recreation, except a solitaiy^ening walk on the banks 
t>f the Yarrow^ Occa»dnally, however, he would indulge 

* Enquiry has been made for the notes here alluded to, with a 
view to the elucidation of several points Connected with this narra- 
tive, but without success; it being stated by Mr. Dickson, that a 
number of loose papers were left at his house by Park, and remained 
there for some time; but being considered of no use, were mislaid or 
destroyed; and that none of them are now to be found. 
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himself in longer excursions among the wild and roman- 
tic scenery of that neighbourhood, to which he was fondly 
and almost enthusiastically attached.^ 

He quitted Fowlshiels with great regret towards the 
latter end of 1798, when it was necessary for him to re- 
turn to London, to prepare for his intended publication. 
He carried back with him a great mass of papers, the 
produce of his summer's labour; and after his return to 
London, bestowed considerable pains in the correction 
and retrenchment of his manuscript before it was sent to 
the press. It was finally published in the spring of the 
year 1799. 

The applause with which this work was received, and 
the permanent reputation which it has obtained, are well 
known. Two impressions were rapidly sold off; several 
other editions have since been called for; and it continues 
even at the present time to be a popular and standard 
book. This distinguished success has.^een owing, not 
only to the interesting nature of its subject, but in a cer- 
tain degree also to the merits of the work as a composi- 
tion; to the clearness of the descriptions, the natural and t 
easy flow of the narration^ and the general elegance of the 
s^le. '- ^ ■ 

But^e essential merit of this book, and that which has 
conferred a lasting distinoidn on the name of its author, 
consists in the autheifti&and impoltant information which'* 
it contains. Considered ki this pdnt of view, it must un- 

• The situation of Fowlsniels on the banks of the Yarrow is said 
to be picturesque and striking. It is in the immediate vicinity of Bow j 
hill, a beautiful summer-residence of the Duke of Buccleugh; and at 
no great distance from the ruins of Newark Castle, and other scenes 
celebrated in the Lay of the Last Mnstrei. 
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questionably be regarded as the greatest accession to the 
general stock of gec^aphical knowledge, which was ever 
yet made by any single traveller. The claim of Park to 
this distinction will be apparent from a short view of his 
^ principal discoveries. 

Among the greitt variety qf facts concerning the In- 
terior of Africa not before known, or at least not ascer- 
tainedy which the labours of Park have placed beyond all 
doubt, the most interesting unquestionably are, those 
which relate to the existence of the great inland river, the 
Niger, as a distinct and separate stream^ and its course 
from west to east; aflfording a remarkable confirmation 
of what had been stated concerning this river by Herodo- 
tus and the ancient writers; but which was afterwards 
controverted by the geographers of the middle ages, who 
asserted (what, independently of direct evidence, seemed 
more probable) that the course of the river was from east 
to west. This latter opinion had accordingly been fol- 
lowed by the greater part of the modems; with the excep- 
tion indeed of some of the most distinguished geographers 
of latter times, particularly D'Anville and Major Rennell, 
who had called in question the doctrine, then prevalent, 
and given strong reasons for adhering to the ancient 
opinion. This however at the time of Park's journey, 
could be considered in no other, light than as it reasonable 
conjecture, till the fact was ascertaiiled by the unexcep* 
tionable testimony of an eye-witness.* 

Another important circumstance respecting the Niger^ 
previously unknown, but which was ftiUy establisl^ by 
Park, is the vast magnitude of that stream; an extraordi- 

* See Appendix, No. II. 

c 
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naty fact, considering its situation and inland course, and 
which has led, as win hereafter be seen, to several interest- 
ing conjectures respecting the course and the termination 
of that river. 

In addition to these discoveries relative to the physical 
8tat€ of Africa, others were made bj; Park scarcely less 
important, in what may be termed its moral geography; 
namely, the kind and amiable dispositions of the Negro 
inhabitants of the interior, as contrasted with the intole- 
rance and brutal ferocity, of the Moors; the existence of 
great and populous cities in the heart of Africa; and the 
higher state of improvement and superior civilization of 
the inhabitants of the interior, on a comparison with the 
inhabitants o^the countries adjoining to the coast. 

To this it may be added, that the work in question 
contains many interesting details not before known, con- 
cerning the face of the country, its soil and productions, 
as well as the condition of the inhabitants; their principal 
occupations, and their manners and habits of life; and the 
anecdotes which are interspersed, illustrative of the cha- 
racter and disposition of the Negro inhabitants at a dis- 
tance from the coast, and beyond the influence of the 
Slave Trade, are in the highest degree interesting and 
affecting.* 

The difficulties and dangers endured by the author in 
traversing this unknown continent; and the rare union of 
prudence, temper and perseverance, with the greatest ar- 
dour and enterprise, which distinguished his conduct in 
tbe most trying situations, give an additional value to 

* See especially the following passages in Park's Travels, p. 82,, 
197, 3Sj6. 
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iPark's narrative. In this important, but difficult, part of 
his work he appears to have been peculiarly successful. 
His natural and unaffected manner of describing exertions 
and sufferings ' which almost surpass the fictions of ro- 
xnaMe, carries a feeling sind conviction of truth to the 
mind of every readch*, and excites deeper and more power- 
ful emotions than have often been produced, even by 
works of imagination. 

It is painful, after bestowing this well-merited praise, 
to be under the necessity of adverting to two circum- 
stances unfavourable to Park's memory, connected with 
the history of this publication. These are, first, an opinion 
which has prevailed, that Park was a supporter of the 
cause of slavery, and an enemy to the abolition of the 
African Slave Trade; and secondly, a report, equally cur- 
rent, that the Travels, of which he was the professed 
author, were composed not by Park himself, but in a very 
considerable degree, by Mr. Bryan Edwards.>— Topics, 
thus personal and invidious, the writer of this memoir 
would naturally wish to decline; but they are too intimate- 
ly connected with the principal occurrences qf Park's 
life to admit of being passed over without particular in- 
quiry and examination. For this purpose, it will be ne- 
cessary to trace, more distinctly than has hitherto been 
done, the connection between Park and Mr. Bryan Ed- 
wards; which was a principal cause of the reports above 
alluded to. 

Mr. Edwards was an intelligent and respectable man, 
of no inconsiderable literary attainments, and known as 
the author of the History of the British Colonies in the 
West Indies. Being possessed of property in Jamaica, be 
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TCsided there many years as a planter; during which time 
he was an eloquent and leading member of the House of 
Assembly, or Provincial Legislature of that island. Some 
time about the year 1794, when the questi<m of the Slave 
Trade had for several years engaged the attention of the 
British parliament and public, he quitted the West Indies 
and came to England, where he fixed his residence for 
the remainder of his life. He shortly afterwards obtained 
a seat in the House of Commons, where he established 
a character as a man of business, and came forward on 
every occasion as the advocate of the planters, and the 
supporter of what are called the West India interests. In 
all debates upon questions connected with the Slave 
Trade he took an active part; and during the whole of his 
parliamentary career was a leading and systematic oppo- 
nent of the abolition. 

As secretary of the African Association, Mr. Edwards 
had constant intercourse and communication with Park 
from the time when the latter first arrived from Africa; 
and must immediately have seen the advantage to be 
gained for the Slave Trade by a skilful use of the influence 
which this situation gave him. His first object must na« 
turally have been, to gain the services of Park in the direct 
support of the Slave Trade; or, if this should be found 
impracticable, he might at least hope to secure his neu- 
trality, and prevent him from joining the ranks of his 
qpponents. It is not meant to be insinuated that Mr. 
Edwards exerted any influence which was manifestly 
undue and improper, or that he was disposed to go greater 
lengths than any other man of a warm and sanguine tern- 
P9*, in support of a cause in which he was deeply em- 
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barked, and of the importance of which he felt the 
strongest conviction. The sentiments and conduct here 
imputed to him, arose naturally out of the situation in 
which he was placed; and he probably did no more than 
would hgve been done under similar circumstances, by 
any partizan of the abolition, equally able and zealous. 
' A previous knowledge of these particulars is necessary 
for enabling the reader to form a judgment upon the two 
points connected with the publication of Paiic's Travels, 
i^ich were before alluded to. With respect to the first of 
dieaie questions, namely, that relative to Park's senti- 
ments on the subject of the abolition, the writer of this 
narrative, in consequence of information he has obtained 
from some of Park's nearest relations, is enabled to state 
with great confidence, that Park uniformly expressed a 
^at abhorrence of slavery and the Slave Trade, when- 
ever these subjects occurred in conversation. But the same 
persons farther represent, that he considered the abolition 
of the Slave Trade as a measure of state policy; for which 
Feason he thought it ^ould be improper for him, in any 
•work he might give to the public, to interpose his private 
opinion relative to a question of such importance, and 
which was then under the consideration of the legisla- 
ture* 

Whatever may be thought of the correctness of this 
opinion, it is necessary to observe that the rule which he 
thus prescribed for his own conduct, was not strictly ad^- 
hered to; or rather, thaf the system of neutrality which he 
professed, had, in a certain degree, the eflfect of a declara- 
tion of opinion. From the time of the publication of 
Park's Travels, his name was constantly mentionedin the 
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list of persons conversant with Africa, who were not 
friendly to the abolition; and his authority was always 

f pealed to with some triumph by the advocates of the 
ave Trade: and this^ apparently, with good reason. For, 
although the author avowedly abstained from giving an 
explicit opinion as to the effects of tSbai traffic, yet the 
general tone of liis work appeared to leave no doubt with 
regard to his real sentiinents; and indeed the silence of 
so intelligent a traveller relative to a subject which must 
necessarily have engaged so much of his attention, was 
in itself a sufficient proof, of a bias existing in the niind 
of the writer, un&vourable to the abolitiekn. For to what 
other cause could it be attributed, that the Slave Trade 
was never once mentioned in Park's book as having the 
smallest share in promoting the barbarism and internal 
disorders of the African continent? Or, that in his pathe- 
tic descripticm of.the miseries endured by the caravan of 
4aves wMtefa the author accompanied from Kamalia to 
the Gambia (a journey of five hundred miles), not the 
slightest allusion was made to the obvious and immediate 
cause of jthese sufferings, the demand for slaves on the ^k 
coast? — It must further be recollected, that the Slave 
Trade, at the time when Park wrote, had engaged uni- 
versa! sattention, and was become the subject of much 
controversy and public discussion; yet this topic, of so 
much interest and importance, occurs only once in the 
course of these Travels; and is then hastily dismissed 
with a slight and unmeaning observation.* 

* The passage here particularly alluded to, is so extraordinary, 
and affords such ai^ illustration of the influence under which this 
-work was coinposedy that it deserves to be tnrnscribed. After a de- 
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It is a remarkable circumstance, that while the sup- 
posed opinions of Park have always Seen appealed to by 
the advocates of the Slave Trade, his facts have as con- 
stantly bfeen relied on by their opponents; and that in the 
various discussions which have taken place upon that 
subject since thi$ work has appeared, the principal illus- 

scnption of the state of slavery in Africa, which the author represents 
as a sort of necessary evil, deeply rooted in the habits and manners 
of that country (but without in the least alluding to the great aggra- 
vation of the evil arising from the European Slave Trade), the author 
concludes his remarks as follows: << Such are the general outlines of 
" thkt system of slavery which prevails in AMca; and it is evident, 
<* from its nature and extent, that it is a system of no modem date. It 
<< probably had its origin in the remote ages of antiquity, before the 
<^ Mahomedans explored a passage across the De&ert. How for it is 
<^ maintained and supported by the slave traffic which, for two hun- 
<« dred years, the nations of Europe have carried on with the natives 
" of the coast, it is neither within my province, nor in my power, to 
^' explain. If my sentiments should be required concerning the effect 
(' which a discontinuance of that commerce would produce on the 
" manners of the natives, I should have no hesitation in observing, 
<< that in the present unenlightened state of their minds, my opinion 
" is, the effect would neither be so extensive nor beneficial as many 
" wise and worthy persons fondly expect." (Park's Travels, p. 297.) 
On reading this passage, it is impossible not to be struck both with 
the opinion itself and the manner in which it is expressed. The pro- 
position, literally taken, is a mere truismy undeniably just, but of no 
practical value or importance. For, who doubts that the probable good 
effects of the abolition may have been overrated by men of warm 
and sanguine benevolence? Or, who would assert, that such exaggera- 
tions ought to have any weight in argument, except as inducements 
to greater caution and deliberation? — But, the evident intention of 
the passage is, to convey a meaning beyond what " meets the ear;" 
to produce an imftreasion on the reader, independent of any proofs or 
principles by which his opinion ought to be governed; and to in- 
sinuate, what it is not thought proper to assert, that the zeal manifest- 
ed in favour of the abolition originated solely in ignorance and en- 
thusiasm. 
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trations of the arguments in favour of the abolition, hkve 
always been derived from the statements contained in 
Park's Travels. This circumstance deserves particular 
attention, considering the evident bias under which the 
work was composed; and affords a strong presumption of 
the truth and fidelity of the narrative.* 

The fair result of the foregoing enquiry, relative to 
Park's opinions with regard to the abolition, appears to 
be shordy this; that he was at no time the friend or deli- 
berate advocate of the Slave Trade; but that his respect 
and deference for Mr. Edwards led him, in a certain de- 
gree, to sacrifice his own opinions and feelings upon that 
subject; and that he became, perhaps almost uncon- 
sciously, the supporter of a cause of which he disap- 
proved. That he should have been under any temptation 
to suppress or soften any important opinion, or to deviate 
in any respect from that ingenuousness and good faith 
which naturally belonged to his character, is a circum- 
stance which cannot be sufliciendy lamented. But if there 
are any who feel disposed to pass a very severe censure 
upon Park's conduct, let his situation at the time when he 
was preparing his Travels for the press, be fairly Consi- 
dered. He was then a young man inexperienced in literary 
composition, and in a great measure dependent, as to the 
prospects of his future life, upon the success of his in- 

* For an enumeration of the various facts contained in Park's 
Travels, which are relied on as favourable to the cause of the abo* 
lition, accompanied by the proper references, see A comiae atatement 
nf the queation regarding the AboUtion of the Slave Trade. 3d Ed. 
1804^ p. 99-106. A work, containing the most complete summary 
of the arguments upon this great subject, which has yet appeared. 
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tended publication. His friend and adviser, Mr. Edwards^ 
was a man of letters and of the world, who held a distin- 
guished place in society, and was, besides, a leading 
member ci the African Association, to which Park owed 
every thing, and with which his fate and fortunes were 
st31 intimately connected. It is difficult to estimate the 
degree of authority which a person possessing these ad- 
vantages, and of a strong and decisive character, must 
necessarily have had over the mind of a young man in 
the situation which has now been described. Suggestions 
coming from such a quarter, must have been almost 
equivalent to commsids; and instead of animadverting 
very severely on the extent of Park's compliances, we 
ought perhaps rather to be surprised that more was not 
yielded to an influence which must have been nearly 
unlimited. 

Before we disnuss this subject, it may be proper to 
add, that some time subsequent to the publication of hb 
Travels, Park appeared to be fully sensible that the man- 
ner in which he had treated the question of the Slave 
Trade, was liable to some objections; and evidence now 
exists, that upon some occasions when his authority had 
been appealed to as being favourable to that system, he 
expressed his regret that an improper stress had been laid 
upon certain passages in his Travels, and that a meaning 
had been attributed to them, which it was not intended 
that they should bear. 

It remains to be enquired, whether there is any just 

foundation for the opinion which has prevailed with regard 

to the degree of assistance given by Mr. Edwards in the 

ctual composition of Park's work; a^ to which very few 

D 
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remarks^ will be necessaiy. The intimatse connection of 
Mr. Edwards with Park, the interest which he took in 
the success of his publication, and the influence which 
he appears to have exerted with respect to its contents^ 
make it quite evident, that he must have seen, and beeiis^ 
consulted upon, every part of the work; and there can be 
no question but that he, at least, revised and corrected the' 
whole manuscript before it was sent to the press. It was 
avowed by Park himself, that as occasion offered, he had - 
incorporated into different parts of his work, by pemus- 
sion of Mr. Edwards, the whole of the narrative prepared 
by the latter for the use of the Association.* A persona- 
accustomed to literary compoution, and confident of his 
own powers, would hardly have chosen to avail himself 
of this assistance; which would be attended only with a 
slight saving of labour, and might probably have the un*- 
pleasant effect of a niixture of different styles. No such 
disadvantage, it may be observed, has in fact resulted 
from the course pursued in the present instance. No in- 
equalities are apparent in Park's narrative; nor are the 
passages which have been inserted from Mr. Edwards'Sff 
Memoir, to be distinguished from the rest of the work.' 
The style is throughout uniform, and bears all the marks 
of a practised pen. Generally speaking indeed, it is more 
simple, and consequently more pleasing, than that of Mr. 
Edwards's avowed compositions. But, notwithstanding 
its general merits, it is altogether perhaps too much la- 
boured; and in particular passages, betrays too much of 
the art of a professed writer.f 

* Park's Travelg. Prefiu:e, p. ix. 

t It would be eaqr> tmt iniddioas, to produce paisages from Park's 
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From these observations, combined with the several 
facts before stated, it seems clearly to follow, that Mr. 
Edwards had a large share in Park's work; and, without 
attempting to ascertain in what degree he assisted in the 
composition, it may safely be affirmed that the assistance 
afforded was considerable and important.* 

It would be a subject of sincere regret to the author of 
this biographical sketchy if he thought that this opinion 
(which he does not feel himself at liberty to suppress), 
was likely to detract in any material degree from Park's 
well-earned reputation. But he is satisfied that there is 
no just cause for such an apprehension. It is unquestion- 

work more or less marked with some of the characteristics of Mr. 
£dwards's style, and, in particular, with that tendency to amljitious 
ornament, which is so conspicuous in many parts of the Hirst or y uf 
the West Indies. — The following extract from Park's chapter on the 
state of slavery in Africa, may be sufficient. " In a country divided 
^^ into a thousand petty states, mostly independent, and jealous of 
<< each other, where every freeman is accustomed to arms, and fund of 
« military achievements; where the youth who has practised the bow 
« and spear from his infancy, longs for nothing so much as an oppor- 
"tunity to display his valour, it is natural to imagine, that wars fre- 
**quently originate from very frivolous provocation. When one nation 
<< is more powerful than another, a pretext is seldom wanting for 
<< commencing hostilities. Thus, the war between Kajaaga and 
^< Kasson was occasioned by the detention of a fugitive slave:<^that 
<< between Bambarra and Kaarta by the loss of a few cattle. Other 
<< cases of the same nature perpetually occur, in which the folly or 
<< mad ambition of their firinces and the zeal of their religious enthu^ 
*< aiaata give full emliloyment for the scythe of desolations^ (Park's Tra- 
vels, p. 290.).— On reading this passage, and the chapter from which 
it is taken, it may deserve to be remarked, (with reference to former 
observations as to the bias under which Park's work was written) 
that in enumerating the causes of the wars which desolate Africa.. 
the Slave Ti-ade is never once mentioned. 
* See Apfbmdix. No. III. 
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ably most desirable, that the adventures and discoveries 
of distinguished travellers should be given to the public, 
as far as circumstances will permit, in the language of , 
the parties themselves; and there is no judicious rea- 
der, who would not decidedly prefer the E»mple, but 
authentic, narrative of an eye-mtness, to any account 
of the same transactions from a diflferent hand, however y 
superior in literary merit. But the custom of employing 
professional writers upon similar occasions, has become 
so frequent, that the resorting to such assistance in any 
particular instance can no longer be conridered as a just ^ 
subject of animadversion; and, in forming our judgment 
upon books of voyages and travels (in which this prac-^ 
tice is most common), we must in general rest satisfied, 
if we can obtain a reasonable assurance, that the compiler . 
has made a correct and proper use of his materials. That 
this duty has been faithfully and conscientiously per- 
formed i^ the case of Park's Travels, there is not the 
slightest reason to doubt. The authenticity of the work 
is apparent, not only, as has been already stated, from the 
internal evidence of many parts of the narrative, but from » 
the known character of Park, as well as of Mr. Edwards, 
his associate; who (there is every reason to believe) was 
a man of honour and veracity, and incapable of conceal- 
ing or wilfully misrepresenting any important fact or 
circumstance. 

It must further be recollected, that the essential merit 
of works of this description, consists in the authenticity 
and importance of the information they contain; compared 
with which, the beauties of style and composition are 
mly of secondary and very inferior importance. The lite- 
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raiy character of Park forms a smaU part of his general 
reputation. This must always rest upon grounds alt<^- 
ther independent of the merits of his work as a composi- 
tion; and whatever may be hereafter thought of his chums 
to distinction as a writer, his &me as a geographical dis- 
coverer, an explorer of unknown countries, and a man of 
courage and capacity in the most arduous and trying 
situations, must ever remain undiminished. 



^ ' After die publication of his Travels, Park began to 
think of setding himself in life. During his last residence 
in Scotland in the summer and autumn of 1798, he had 
formed a matrimonial engagement with the eldest daugh- 
ter of Mr. Anderson of Selkirk, with whom he had served 
his apprenticeship. He returned therefore to Scotland in 
the summer of 1799, and was married on the 2d of Au- 
gust in that year. This union, which connected him still 

. more closely with a family with which he had long lived 
in friendship, contributed in a high degree to his future 
comfort and happiness. 

For more tlian two years after his marriage, he resided 
with his mother and one of his brothers, who lived toge^ 
ther and carried on the farm at Fowlshiels. The reason 
of his continumg there so long a time does not very dis« 
tinctly appear, nor is any thing particular related as to the 
manner in which he employed himself during this period. 
The profits of his publication, and the liberal compensa- 
tion which he had received from the African Association 
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for the services rendered to them, had placed him, for the 
present, in easy circumstances: and he remained for a 
long time ahogether doubtful and unsettled as to his fu- 
ture plan of life. During part of the year 1799 he appears 
to have been engaged in a negotiation with government 
(which finally proved unsuccessful) relative to some pub- 
lic appointment in the colony of New South Wales. At 
another time he had partly determined to look out for a 
farm; and at last came, somewhat reluctantly, to the de- 
termination of practising his profession, to which he was 
perhaps at no time much attached, and which was now 
become more irksome from disuse. 

The uncertainty in the state of his affairs during this 
period was much increased by the hope, which he con- 
stantly entertained, of being sent out on another expedi- 
tion, either by the African Association or by Government. 
This clearly appears from a letter which he wrote to Sir 
Joseph Banks, dated 31st of July, 1800; in which he al- 
ludes to the late capture of Goree, which he considers as 
introductory to opening a communication with the in- 
terior of Africa; and after entering into some details rela- 
tive to that subject, he proceeds as follows: " If such arc 
"the views of government, I hope that my exertions in 
" some station or other, may be of use to my country. I 
" have not as yet found any situation in which I could prac- 
" tise to advantage as a surgeon; and unless some of my 
" friends interest themselves in my behalf, I must wait 
" patiently, until the cloud which hangs over my future 
" prospects is dispelled." 

An opportunity for medical practice, which wasthought 
sufficiently promising, having offered itself at Peebles, he 
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went to reside at that town in the month of October, 
1801, and betook himself in good earnest to the exercise 
of his profession. Within no great length of time he ac- 
quired a good share of the business of the place and its 
neighbourhood; but this being very limited, his profits 
were at no time considerable. He was however very fully 
employed; for he was greatly distinguished by the kind- 
ness which he showed towards the poor, and by that 
disinterested attention to the lower classes, which is one 
of the great virtues of the medical profession. 

Under these circumstances, it cannot be thought sur- 
prising that he was dissatisfied with his situation, and 
looked anxiously forward to some other establishment. 
His former habits of life had indeed in a great measure 
disqualified him for his present humble occupations. The 
situation of a country practitioner in Scotland, attended 
with great anxiety and bodily fatigue, and leading to no 
distinction or much personal advantage, was little calcu- 
lated to gratify a man, whose mind was full of ambitious 
views, and of adventurous and romantic undertakings. 
His journies to visit distant patients — his long and soli- 
tary rides over " cold and lonely heaths'' and " gloomy 
hills assailed by the wintry tempest,'' seem to have pro- 
duced in him feelings of disgust and impatience, which 
he had perhaps rarely experienced in the deserts of 
Africa. His strong sense of the irksomeness of this way 
of life broke out from him upon many occasions; espe* 
cially, when previously to his undertaking his second 
African mission, one of his nearest relations expostulated 
with him on the imprudence of again exposing himseli 
to dangers which he had so very narrowly escaped, and 
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perhaps even to new and still greater ones; he calmly re- 
plied, that a few inglorious winters of country practice 
at Peebles was a risk as great, and would tend as effec- 
tually to shorten life, as the journey which he was about 
to undertake. 

It might have been expected, that a person who had 
been so much accustomed to literary and scientific so- 
dety, and who had lately been in some degree admitted 
into the fiiahionable circles of the metropolis, in which' he 
had become an object of much interest and attention, 
would have fdt great repugnance to the solitude and ob- 
scurity of a small market town. But this does not appear 
to have been the case. General society, for which indeed 
lie was not particularly suited, was not much to his taste; 
and during every period of his life, he always looked for- 
ward to a state of complete retirement and seclusion in 
the country, as the object and end of all his labours. He 
had great enjoyment however in his own domestic cir- 
de, and in the sodety of select friends; and his residence 
at Peebles was, in this respect, highly fortunate for him, 
dnee it was the occasion of his becoming acquainted with 
two distinguished residents in that neighbourhood; Colo- 
nel John Murray of Kringaltie, a very respectable old 
officer, then retired from the service, and Dr. Adam Fer-^ 
guson; with both of whom he became intimate, and passed 
much of his time. The latter of these, then residing at 
Hdlyards in Tweedsdde, is the well-known author of 
the Essay on CivU Societtfj and History of the Roman 
Republic^ and was formerly Professor of Moral Philoso- 
phy at E^burgh; where, during many years, he was 
one of that distinguished literary cirde, of which Hume, 
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Smith, Black, and Robertson, were the principal orna- 
ments. At the venerable age of ninet3''.one, he is still 
living, the last survivor of that illustrious society. 

The friendship of a man thus interesting and distin- 
guished, was highly honourable to Park, who was duly 
sensible of its value. Nor was this instance singular. The 
papers transmitted by his family speak of other testimo- 
nies of respect, which, subsequently to Park's return to 
Scotland in 1799, he received from various distinguished 
individuals of his own country; and they mention, in par- 
ticular, that he was very highly gratified by some per- 
sonal attentions which he received about this time from 
Mr. Dugald Stewart. 

In the midst of these occupations Park's thoughts 
were still turned upon Africa. Soon after the signature 
of the Preliminary Articles of Peace with France, in Oc- 
tober, 1801, he received a letter from Sir Joseph Banks, 
acquainting him, ''that in consequence of the Peace, the 
''Association would certainly revive their project of 
"sending a mission to Africa, in. order to penetrate to, 
?*'and navigate, the Niger; and he added, that in case 
"Government should enter into the plan. Park would 
" certainly be recommended as the person proper to be 
" employed for carrying it into exAition." But the bu* 
siness remained for a considerabMime in suspense; nor 
did any specific proposal follow this communication till 
the autumn of the year 1803; when he received a letter 
addressed to him from the office of the Colonial Secre- 
tary of State, desiring his attendance without delay. On 
his arrival in London he had an enterview with the pre- 
sent Earl of Buckinghamshire, then Lord Hobart, antf 

E 
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Secretary of State for the Colonial department, who ao- 
quamted him with the nature of an expedition to Africa, 
which was about to take place, and in which it was pro- 
posed, that Park should bear a principal part. To this 
o£fer he declined giving an immediate answer, requesting 
a short time to deliberate and consult with his friends. 
H^ returned home for this purpose about ten days after- 
wards. 

On his return to Scotland he formally consulted a few 
of his friends; but, in his own mind, the point was al- 
ready decided. From the time of his interview with 
Lord Hobart, his determination was in fact taken. His 
imagination had been indulging itself for some years past 
upon the visions of discoveries which he was destined to 
make in the Interior of Africa; and the object of his am- 
bition was now within his grasp. He hastily announced to 
Lord Hobart his acceptance of the proposal; employed a 
few days in settling his affairs and taking leave of his 
friends; and left Scotland in December, 1803, with the 
confident expectation of embarking in a very short time 
for the coast of Africa. But many delays were yet to take 
place previously t( his final departure. 

The principal details of the intended expedition had 
been ftilly considerec^g^d in a great measure arranged, 
in the Colonial depanment, before the application was 
made to Park; and he had therefore flattered himself that 
the business was in a state of considerable forwardness. 
But on his arrival in London, he was much disappointed 
to find that the sailing of the expedition had been post- 
poned; and it was not till after two months that his de- 
parture was finally appointed for the end of February, 
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1804. But, unfortunately, when this period arrived, the 
apprehension of important political changes, which even- 
tually took place by the resignation of Mr* Addington a 
short time afterwards, caused some embarrassment in the 
neasures and proceedings of the Administration. After 
all was ready at Portsmouth for the embarkation, and part 
of the troops destined for the service were actually on 
board, the expedition was suddenly countermanded; and 
iJ^B question, whether it should finally proceed to Africa 
or noty was reserved for the decision of Lord Camden, 
wha shortly afterwards succeeded to Lord Hobart in the 
-Colonial department* 

In consequence of this change. Park was informed at 
the Colonial Office, that the expedition could not possibly 
sail before September; and^ it was suggested to him by 
some person in authority, that he might employ the in- 
iterval with great advantage in improving himself in the 
practice of taking astronomical observations, and in ac- 
quiring some knowledge of the Arabic language. He was 
at the same time informed, that any reasonable expense 
which he might incur in acquiring this instruction would 
be reimbursed to him by Government. In consequence of 
this intimation^ he engaged a native of Mogadore, named 
Sidi Omback Bbubi, then residing in Londorij who had 
served as the interpreter of Elphi Bey, (the ambassador 
of the Mamelukes from Cairo) to accompany him to 
Scotland, for the purpose of instructing him in Arabic. 
They immediately left London together, and arrived early 
in March at Peebles; where Park continued to reside to- 
gethcr with his African instructor, till about the middle 
of May. He then finally quitted his house at Peebles, syad 
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took his family to the farm at Fowlshiels, where he 
quietly waited the expected summons of the Secretary 
of State. During all this time he employed himself with 
great diligence in acquiring a familiar use of astronomi* 
oal instruments, and in the study of the Arabic langoa^, 
in which he became a tolerable proficient. , 

Early in September he received a letter from the 
Under Secretary of Stote for the Colonial department, 
^siring him to set off without delay for London, udF 
to present himself on his arrival at the Colonial Office. 
He accordingly lost no time in settling his a&irs; mid 
taking an affectionate leave of his family, wife, and 
children, quitted Fowlshiels, and arrived in London to- 
wards the latter end of September, 1804. 

In the course of Park's communications with the Co-^ 

■■*. 

lonial Office, Lord Camden had intimated a desire to be 
furnished with a written statement of Park's opinions^ 
both as to the plan of the expedition, and the particular 
objects towards which he conceived that his attention 
ought to be chiefly directed during the intended journey. 
In compliance with this request, he had, during his lei- 
sure in the country, drawn up a memoir upon these sub- 
jects, which he presented at the Colonial Office within 
a few da^B after his arrival in London. As this paper 
formed the ground work of the official instructions which 
were afterwards given to Park, and is in other respects 
kttcrcsting and important, it is Imrc inserted at length. 
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Mkmoir delivered by Muvgo Pirk, Esq. to Lord 
Camden, o;i the 4th qf October, 1804. 

** A particular account — 1st, of the objects to which 
Mr. iPkrk's attention will be chiefly directed in his jour- 
ney to the Interior of Africa: 2dly, of the means neces- 
sary for accomplishing that journey; and 3dly, of the 
msjoiner in which he proposes to carry the plans of Go- 
vehisient into execution. 

"^The objects which Mr. Park would constantly keep 
in vi^ are, the extension of British commercey and the 
enlargement of our geographical knowledge. 

'^ In directing lus enquiries with respect to commerce, 
he would propose to himself the following subjects as 
worthy of particular investigation. 

" 1st. The route by which merchandize could be most 
easily transported to the Nigjbr. This would be accom- 
plished by attending to the nature of the country, whether 
wooded or open, having water or not, being abundant in 
provisions, or otherwise, and whether capable of furnish- 
ing the necessary beasts of burden. 

" 2dly. The safety or danger of that route. This, by 
considering the general character of the natives, their go- 
vernment,* &c.; the jealousies that European merchants 
would be likely to excite, and the guard that would be 
necessary for the protection of the caravan. 

" 3dly. The return of naerchandize. This by making 
out lists of such articles as are produced in each district, 
and of such as are imported from the neighbouring king- 
doms. 

^^ 4thly. The value of merchandize. This could only 
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l>e done by compining the articles with each other; with 
gold as a standard|^«nd with Eurc^an articles in ex- 
change. V 

" Sthly. Profits of trade. This couljd be ascertained by- 
bartering one African article for another; an, EifM^ean 
article for an African, or an Afncan*^or Etttopean ^cle 
for gold. 

" 6thly. The extev^t to which ^uch a commerce might 
be^carried. This, by a careful afid cautious compfiUbn 
of the abdH^y connected with habits of indusiiy in the 
natives. * * *» 

^^ Mr. Park would likewise turn his attention to the 
general fertility of the country, whether any part of it 
might be useful to Britain for colonization, and whether 
any objects of natural history, with which the natives 
are at present unalbquainled, might be useful to Britain 
as a commercial nation. ^ 

" Mr. Park would propose to himtelf the following 
subjects in conducting his geographical researches. 

** 1st. To ascertain the correct latitude and longitude 
of the different places he visits in going to the Niger. "^ 

" 2dly. To ascertain, if possible, the termination of that 
river. 

r 

** 5dly. To make as accurate a survey of the river as 
his situation and circumstances will admit of. 

" 4thly. To give a description of the different king- 
doms on or near the banks br the river, with an ^^ccount 
«f the 'manners and customs of the inhabitants. 
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^ MeatiB ne^a^ary/br accomfiUahmf the journey. 
30 European soldierss^ " ^ 

6 European carpenters. * ^ 

15 or 20 Goree MtgrQes^ most of them artificers^ 

1 i^'s or nlulc f»° "^ P'"*'"-^ «» St. Jago. 

^Ari^Mofdre^ Istcfor the Moldiera and JVegroea, exciudve of their 
•. common clothing • 

^^^^Qsquito Teil. 
iSbt with a broad brim. V 

3 FkoQel under restil with sleere^. . ^ ^|^/ 

31^ of Mosquito trowsers. H ' 

1 Pair of long leath^^gaiters. 
1 Additional pair of shi^s. 

1 Great coat for sleef^g, dmilar to what ife worn by the cavalry. 
Knapsack and can|«en for travelling. 

Jrma and AmnAimtion, 
6 Rifle pieces. .. ■■ ** 

9. oe ten bluDderbusses. 

MaeMt^lbUf 
I Gun and bayoii^^ 
1 Pair of ^olsy iiSU belt. 
1 Cartridge box and b^lt. 

Ball cartridges. 

Pistol ditto. 

Flints. 

Gunpowder. 

Small shot of Afferent sizes. 

« Articles neceaaaryfor eguififiing theaaaea. 
100 Strong sacking bags. 
50 Canvass saddles. 

Girths» buckles, halters. 
6 Saddles and bridles for horsieis. 

« ArHclea neceaaary for buUding and rigging two boata on thfi Mgefr 
of the following dimenaionay viz. 
40 Feet keel— -8 feet beam. ' 

to draw 2| feet water. 
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Carpenters tools, including hatclAfeB and long saws. 

Iron work and naila.^ . 

Fitch and oakum, ii^ '". 

Cordage, rigging, and saikk 
2 Boat compasses. ■" 

2 Spying-glasses for day or mght. 

2 Small union flags. *:^V 

6 Dark lanterns. V- . f, * ■ .^^ ■ 

2 Tons of X)^rolina rice. ^ - *^^ 

Cooking utensils. * 

Medicines and instruments. ^^ 

« Li€t of Merchandize fsr purchdnnjj^ fircriHdoru andtnoldng iirner 
ceasary fir^ffents^ (he Kings qf iVo^H^ BendoUi Xt^atigBf Jbttiloo, 



Bambarray €md}:^te King9 qf the Interior. • • tmrinL 


Best blue India bafts 


. • t ^ - ^50 


White ditto 


- . . - - 50 


Scarlet cloth * 


- - . aoo 


Blue ditto 


... . 30 


Green ditto 


30 


Yellow ditto 


- 10 


Scarlet Salisbury fianndl, 


red vif^bKps, Sec. 


Amber - 


- - - - S)f WO 


Coral 


* . . . - 50 


Mock coral 


^V - 50 


White garnets^ 
Red f^rnets S 


- fi- - SO 




Red beads 


/ 


Black points • ^ 


50 


Piccadoes . 




Gold beads 


» 


Small black beads 
> 


• - . 50 


White ditto 




Yellow ditto 




5 Double-barrelled guns. 




5 Pairs of ditto pistols. 




5 Swords with belts. 


• 


Small mirrors. 




Knives. 




Scissors. 




Spectacles. 




Dollars. 


■ 
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ji bfitfdtcount of the manner in which Mr. Park proposes 
to carry the plans of Government into execution. 

^* Mr;' Park would touch at St. Jago, in order to pur- 
chase the asses and mules, and a sufficient quantity of com 
to maintain them during the voyage to Goree and up the 
Grambia. At Goree he proposes receiving on board the 
spiders and Negroes formerly mentioned, and would 
then prociteed to Fattatenda, five hundred miles up the 
Gambia; where, having first obtdned pernussion from 
the Xing o^^WpoUi, he wotUd disembark mdi the troops, 
asses, &c After having allowed time for refreshment, and 
^e necessary arrangements being made, he would then 
proceed on his jcMiirney to the Niger. The route he intends 
pursuing would lead him through the kingdoms of Bon- 
dou, Kajaaga, Fooladooj aifd Bambarra. 
. "In conducting an ezpe^tion of this nature through 
such an exteptof countiy, Kir. Park is sensible that diffi- 
culties will unaiv^oidably occur; but he will be careful to 
use' conciliatory measures on every occasion. He will state 
to the native princes the good understanding that has 
always subsisted between them and the English, and will 
invariably declare that his present journey is undertaken 
solely for the extension of conunerce and promotion of 
their mutual interests. 

'' On his arrival at the Niger his attention will be first 
^Urected to gain the friendship of the King of Bambarra. 
For this purpose he will send one of the Bambarra Boo- 
ties forward to Sego with a small present. This man will 
inform Mansong of our arrival in his kingdoia, and lii^t 
it is our intention to come down to Sego with presents tp 

F 
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him, as soon as he has given us permission^ and we have 
provided the necessary means of conveying ourselves 
thither. : ^ 

" In the mean time we must use every pos^ble exer- 
tion to construct the two boats before mentioned with 
the utmost pojssible despatch. When the boats aiie com-, 
pleted, and every thing b ready for embarking, Mr. Park 
would dispose of the beatsts of burthen; giving some awajjp" 
in presents, and with the others/purchasing provisions. 1£ 
the King of Bambarra's answer is fiivourable, he wbuld 
proceed immediately to Sego, and having delivered the 
presents, solicit Mansong's protection as fir as Jimde. 
Here Mr. Park's personal knondedge of the course of the 
Niger ends. 

'* Proceeding farther, Mr. Park proposes to survey the 
lake Dibbie, coasting along lis stnithem shore. He would 
then proceed down the river by Jimboia and Kabra (the/ 
port of Tombiictoo), through the kingdoms of Houssa, 
Nyffe, and Kashna, 8cc. to the kingdom of fFaf^gora^ 
being a direct distance of about one thousand four hun- 
dred miles from the place of embarkation. 

<* If the river should unfortunately end here, Mr. Park 
would feel his situation extremely critical; he would how- 
ever be guided by his distance from the coast, by the 
character of the surrounding nations, and by the existing 
circumstances of his situation. 

" To return by the Niger to the westward he appre- 
hends would be impossible; to proceed to the northward 
equally so; and to travel through Abyssinia extremiely 
dangerous. The only remaining route that holds out any 
hopes of success, is that towards the JBighi of Guinea, 
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If the river should take a southerly direction, Mr. Park 
would consider it as his duty to follow it to its termina- 
tion; »^ if it should happily prove to be the river Congo, 
would there embark with the troops and Negroes on board 
a slay^ vessel, and return to England from St. Helena, or 
by way of the West Indies. 

. '' lli^ following considerations have induced Mr. Pa#k 
to think that the Congo will be found to be the iermina- 
t^xtf the Niger. 

**l8t. The total ignorance of all the inhabitants of 
North Africa respecting the termination' of that riven If 
the Niger ended any where. in North Africa, it is difficult 
toc^onceive how the inhabitants shpuld be so totally igno- 
rant of it; and why they should so generally describe it as 
running to the Nile, to the end of the world, and in fact 
to a country with which tfaeyjEut unacquainted. 

^' Slidly. In Mr. Homemaii's Journal the Niger is de- 
scribed as flowing eastwards into Bornou, wheref it takes 
the name of Zad^^ The breadth of the Zad was given him 
for one mile, and he was told that it flowed towards the 
Egyptian Nile, through the land of the Heathens.* The 
course here ^ven is direcdy towards the Congo. Zad is 
the name of the Congo at its mouth, and it is the name of 
the Congo for at least six hundred and fifty miles inland. 

Sdly. The- river of Dar KuUa mentioned by Mr. 
Brownel is generally supposed to be the Niger; or at least 
to have a communication with that river. Now this is 
exacdy the course the Niger ought to tdce in order to 
join the Congo. 

* Proceedings of African Association, vol. ii. p. 301 . 
t Browne's Travels. Sd edit. 4to. p. 354. 
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*^ 4thly. The quantity of water dischai^d into the At- 
lantic by the Congo cannot be accounted for. on epy other 
known principle, but that it is the termination ofiil|te Ni- 
ger. If the Congo derived its waters entirely £QQiia the 
south side of the mountuns which are supposed to Jomt 
the Belt of Africa, one would naturally suppose that when 
the rains were confined to the north side of the* ttioun^. 
tains, the Congo, like the other rivers of Africa^ would 
be greatly diminished in size; and that its waters would 
become pure. On the contrary^' the waters of the Congo 
are at all seasons thick and mudcfy. The breadth :0f the 
river when at its lowest is one mile^ its depth is ^fiftff 
fathoms^ and its velocity six miles per how. 1; % 

^' 5thly« The annual flood of the Congo commences 
before any rains hav6 fallen south of th^ equator^ and 
agrees correctly with the floods of the Niger j. calculating 
the water to have flowed from Ban^^arra at d^ rate of 
three miles per hour. , 

<< Mn Park is of opinion, that when y^cjur^^l^jordship: 
shall have duly weighed the above reasons, yoik will be 
induced to conclude that his hopes of returning by the 
Congo are not altogether {ancifiih and that his expedition 
though attended mth extreme danger, promises to be 
productive of the utmost advantage^to Great Britain. 

** Considered in a commercial point of view, it is se- 
cond only to the discovery of the Cape of Grood Hope? 
and in a geographical point of view, it is certainly the 
greatest discovery that remams to be made in this world. 

(Signed) MUNGO PARK.'* 
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I* 
Hie Gircumstance most deserving attention in this Me- 
moir, is the opinion, expressed respecting the course and 
terminatimi of the Niger; a geographical question of great 
difficultj^ and importance. In a treatise written by M&jorr. 
Renjidl expressly on the discoveries of Park, that distin- 
gf^^bfbi gec^pher; on cpmpilring the various accounts 
4»f the progress of the Niger beyond Houssa, had g^ven a 
d^ltiiict opimon th&t its waters had no communication 
eiSbi^ with the river Nilc^pr the Sewbut were sprcad/>ut 
intQ.agveatiake in Wangaraand phana^ and were eva- 
pdTBted by ^ heat of the sun.* Mark's atteiktion had of 
coarse been much <&ected to4he same subject; and he 
ha^^ oimtted ito omortiinity df col]edtin|; information 
which might ihroiv^'figfat on this obscure'^ and difficult 
question. Durixig his residei||j!0||i Scotland he had be- 
come acquainted \nih a MrJ dditf^ Maxwell, formerly 
f.im African trader, who haii a great knowledge of the 
wnole western coast of Anica, especially south of the 
Equator, and had published a chart of .die river Congo. 
Before Mr, Maxwell had heard any particulars of the 
Mger, many weumstuices Imd induced him to conjee 
ture that the source pf the Congo lay considerably in- 
land, and veiy far to the qorth. The publication of Park's 
Travels confirmed hiifflh in his opinion, and led him to 
conclude that the Congo and the Niger were one and the 
game stream. Mr. Maxwell's reasonings appear to have 
produced a great impression updh Park, who adopted his 
sentiments relative to die termination of the Niger in their 
uti^^ extent, and persevered in that opinion to the end 
of his life. 

* Proceedings of African Association, vol. i. p. 53S. 
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The sources of great rivers have often been the object 
of popular and even of scientific curiosity; but it is pecu- 
liar to the Niger to be interesting on account of its ter- 
mination. Those who recollect the emotions wMch Park 
describes himself to have experienced during his fimner 
journey, on the first view of that mighty river,* will be 
enabled to form some i^ of the enthusiasm on this sub- 
ject which he intimates at the dose of the foregoing Me- 
moir, and which was now become his ruling passion. Nor 
can we be surprised that the question, respecting the ter- 
mination of the 'Niger, associated as it was, with so many 
personal feelings, had such entire possession of Park's 
mind; since the subject itself, considered as a matter of 
geographical enquiry, is one of the most .interesting thit 
can easily be conceived. fHie idea of a. great river, rising 
in the western mountailis.of, Africa and flowing towards 
the centre of that vast continent; whose course in that du 
rection is ascertained for a considerable distance, beyond 
which infprmation is silent, and speculation is left at large ,| 
to indulge in the wildest conjectures — has something df 
the unbounded and mysteriouSj which powerfully attracts, 
curiosity and takes a strong hold of, the imagination.! 

*(< While ve ^ere riding togcther,llhd I ^ras anxiously looking 
around for the river, one of the Negroes called out, ^' ^^^ affiU^* (see 
the water); and looking forwards, I saw with infinite pleasui^ the 
great object of my mission, the long sought for, majestic- Niger, 
glittering to the morning sun, as broad as the Thames at Westmia- 
ster, and flowing slowly to the eastward. I hastened to the briqk, and 
having drank of the water, lifted up my fervent thanks, in prayer to 
the great Ruler of all things for having thus hr crowned my eiidea* 
yours with success." Park's Travels,]). 194. 

t See Appendix. No. IV. 
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A short time after Mr. Park had delivered hb Memoir 
at the Colonial office, he had an audience of Lord Cam- 
den, who^xpressed his general approbation of its contents 
and acquainted him with the plan of the expedition, so 
fiu- as it was then determined upon. The amount of the 
compensation which he was td receive for this service, 
waiB likewise agreed upon and settled about the same time, 
wiiOi a commendable liberality on the part of Government, 
and otitirely to Parlk's satis&ctioh; and it was also very 
propeiiy. stipulated that, in the event either of his dying 
befiire the coinpletion of the service, or of his not being 
heard of within a j^veii period after his setting out on the 
^ jouiiiey, a certain sum should be paid by Government as 
a provision for his unle and fiimily. 
^ But before all the details of the, plan were finally deter- 
■nlned upon J Part was desired by Lord Camden, to con- 
sult Major Rennell; and obtain his opinion both with 
regard to the scheme and objects of the expedition, and 
Park's own sentiments relative to the Niger, as stated in 
his Memoir. FoMhis purpose he went to Brighthelmston, 
idiere Major RenheU then was, and remained with him 
several days; during which time, the subjects proposed 
by Lord Camden were irepeatedly discussed between 
them. With respect to the supposition illative to the ter- 
mination of the Niger, Major Rennell was unconvinced 
by Park's reasonings, and declared his adherence to the 
opinion he had formerly expressed with regard to the 
course of that river. As to the plan of the intended ex- 
peditipo, he was so much struck with the difficulties and 
dangers likely to attend its execution, that he earnestly 
dissuaded Park firom engaging in so hazardous an enter- 
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pri^. His arguments, urged with all the warmth and 
sincerity of fiiendship, appear to have made a great im- 
pression upon Park; and he took leave of Major Rennell 
with an apparent determination to relinquish the under- 
taking. But this conviction was litde more than momen- 
tary, and ceased almost as soon as the influence and 
authority from which it proceed^, were withdrawn. On 
Park's return to London, his enthusiasm revivied; and all 
doubts aiid difficulties were at an end. 

The doubts expressed by Major tlennell were of 
course, communicated by Park to the Seci^tary of State; 
but, as he accompanied the commumcation with his own 
answers and remarks, the objections were not deemed of ^ 
sufficient weight to produce any material change in the 
intended arrangements. 

It must be^ observed, however, with regard to the^ 
opinions both of Major Rennell and other iptelligent per- 
sons among Park's friends, who ^bsapproved of the ex- 
pedition, that their objections appear for the most part tpf 
have been too general and indiscriminate; proceeding 
perhaps too mtich upon vague and indefinite ideas of the 
dangers which experience haii shown to be incidental to 
such a journey, and being tihierefore equally conclusive 
against any new attempt to explore the interior of Africa. 
To these objections it may be sufficient to oppose the 
authority of Sir Joseph Banks, who was of course much 
consulted by Park, and also by the Secretary of State; 
and whose opinion on this subject appears to have been 
equally temperate and judicious. Without in the least 
extenuating the dangers of the intended expedition, which 
he regarded as one of the most hazardous ever undertaken. 
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he still thought that the dangers were not greater than 
might reasonably be encountered for the sake of very 
important objects; justly observing that it was only from 
similaif risks of human life that great geographical disco- 
veries were in general to be expected. Thfe. correctness 
0f his opinion was sufficiently shown by the event; since 
ii ilrill hereafter appear that the failure of the undertaking 
was owing rather t6 accidental circumstances than t6 any 
defect in the original plan of the Expedition itself. 

After due consideration, it was at length finally deter- 
mined that the expedition should cotisist of Park himself, 
fiis brother-in-law Mr. Alexander Anderson, who was to 
■^ be next to Park in authority, and Mr. George Scott, who 
was to act as a draftsman; together with a few boat 
builders and artificers. They were not to be accompunied 
by any troops from England; but were to be joined at 
Goree by a certain number of soldiers of the African 
coip^ stationed^^rd that garrison, who might be disposed 
>*Eto volunteo- foir the servSbe. 

Mr. Anderson and Mr. Scott, the associates of Park 
in this expedition, were intelligent and fecellent young 
men; the former a surgeon of several years' experience, 
the latter an artist of veiy- promising talents. They were 
both of them friends and fellow countrymen of Park 
(being natives of the county of Selkirk), and inspired by 
him with a great ardour for the undertaking in which 
they were about to engage. 

The expedition being thus limited as to its nature and 
objeciis, and nothing more being necessary than to pro- 
cure a proper assortment of stores and commercial articles, 
and provide the means of conveying the party with their 

G 
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small cargo to the coast of Africa; it was to be expected 
that the mission might be sent out immediately, or with 
very little delay. This indeed was an object of great im- 
portance, considering the advanced time of the year; it 
being obvious that if the expedition should be detained 
for any considerable time, it might have the effect of post- 
poning the journey into the interior to the period of the 
rainy season, and thus perhaps, of rendering the whole 
plan abortive. • Fully aware of this danger. Park was 
anxious and earnest in his endeavours to obtain the ne- 
cessary orders from the several public departments. But, 
partly from unforeseen circumstances, and pardy from 
official forms and the pressure of business deemed of 
greater importance, he was destined to experience a long 
succession of delays; which, though certainly uninten- 
tional, and perhaps in some degree unavoidable, were 
ultimately productive of very unfortunate results. Nor 
was it till after waiting two months, (a. period of gteat 
uneasiness and mortification) that he rec^ved his official 
instructions: after which nearly another month elapsed 
before he coul4 set sail from England. 

The instructions given to Park were communicated to 
him in a letter addressed to him by the Secretary of State, 
in the following terms. 

Downing-street, 2d January, 1805. 

Sir, 

^^It being judged expedient that a small' expedition 

should be sent into the interior of Africa, with a ii^iftw to 

discover and ascertain whether any, and what commercial 

intercourse can be opened therein for the mutual benefit 
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of tbe natives and of his majesty's subjects, I am com- 
manded by the king to acquaint you, that on account of 
the knowkdge you have acquired of the nations of Africa, 
and from the indefatigable exertions and perseverance you 
displayed in your travels among them, his majesty has 
selected you for cbnducting this undertaking. 

" For better enabling you to execute this service his 
majesty has granted you the brevet commission of a cap- 
tain in Africa, and has also granted a similar commission 
of lieutenant to Mr. Alexander Anderson, whom you 
have riecommended as a proper person to accompany you. 
Mr. Scott has also been selected to attend you as drafts- 
man. You are hereby empowered to enlist with you for 
this expedition any number you think proper of the gar- 
rison at Goree, not exceeding forty- five, which the com- 
mandant pf that Island will be ordered to place under 
your command, giving them, such bounties or encourage- 
iiient, as may be neqessary to induce them cheerfully to 
join with you on the expedition. 

" And you are hereby authorised to engage by purchase 
or otherwise, such a number of black artificers at Goree 
as you shall judge necessary for the objects you have in 
view. 

" You are to be conveyed to Goree in a transport con- 
voyed by his majesty^s sloop Eugenie, which will be 
directed to proceed with you in the first instance to St. 
Jago, in order that you may there purchase fifty asses for 
carrying your baggage. 

. " When you"^ shall have prepared whatever may be ne- 
cessary for securing the objects of the expedition at 
Goree, you are to proceed up the river Gambia; and 
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thence crossing over to the Senegal to march by such routQ 
as you shall find most eligible, to the banks of the Niger. 

" The great object of your journey will be to pursue 
the course of this river to the utmost possible distance to 
which it can be traced; to establish communication and 
intercourse, with the different nations -on the banks; to 
obtain all the local knowledge in your power respecting 
them; and to ascertain the various points stated in the 
memoir which you delivered to me on the 4th of October 
last. 

" And you will be then at liberty to pursue your route 
homewards by any line you shall think most secure, 
either by taking a new direction through the interior 
towards the Atlantic, or by marching upon Cairo by 
taking the route leading to Tripoli. 

" You are hereby empowered to draw for any sum that 
you may be in want of, not exceeding 5000 pounds, upon 
the Lords of his Majesty's Treasury, or upon such mer- 
cantile banking-house in London as you may fix upon. 
'' I am, &c. 

CAMDEN.'' 

To Mungo Park, Esq. &c. &c. 

The preparations for the expedition being now entirely 
completed. Park, together with Mr. Anderson and Mr. 
Scott, proceeded to Portsmouth, where they were joined 
by four or five artificers, from the dock-yards, appointed 
for the service; and after waiting some time for a wind, 
they at last set sail in the Crescent transport, on the §0th 
of January, 1805, and arrived at. Port Praya Bay irf the 
Cape Verd Islands about the 8th of March. The transac- 
tions of Park from the time of his embarkation in Eng- 
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land to Sis departure from Kayee on the Gambia for the 
interior of Africa (a period of about seven weeks) will be 
best described by Ihe following letters, and extracts select- 
ed from his correspondence. ^ 

- , To Mr, Dickson. 

Port Prajra Bay, St. Jago, March 13, 1805. 

*^ We have had a very tedious passage to this place, 
having been pestered with contrary winds, strong gales, 
^and French privateers. We have all of us kept our health 
remarkably well, considering the very great change of 
climate. Mr. Andersbn has the rheumatism in his knee, 
but is getting better. Mr. Scott is off this morning for 
the interior of the island, to take sketches; and as soon 
as I have finished this letter I am going on shore to finish 
my purchase of asses. I bought all the corn, &c. last 
ni^t, and twenty-four asses, and I shall purchase thirty, 
two more to-daj^s so you see we shall not be detained 
here. -We shall have taken in all the water to-day, and 
the first division of the ^sses will come on board to-mor- 
row. We expect to sail for Goree on Saturday or Sun- 
day. ., 

" I have been so much employed that I have had no 
time as yet to look after plants; indeed this seems a very 
unfavourable season of Ae year for natural history, the 
whole country^being quite dry and withered. I have col- 
lected some observations on the present state of the Cape 
Verd Islands,. Whiph I will send home by the sloop of war. 

^^ Sir Joseph enquires after me, tell him that I am 
going on as well as I could wish; tod. if I have as little 
trouble at Goree as I am likely to fikve here, I hope to 
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be able to date a letter from the Niger by the 4th of 
June." 

To Mrs. Park. 
• w Goree, 4th April, 1805. 

" I have just now learnt that an American ship sails 
from this place for England in a few days; and I readily 
embrace the opportunity of sending a letter to my dearest 
wife. We have all of us. kept our health very weU ever 
since our departure from England. Alexander had a 
touch of the rheumatism at St. Jago, but is now quite 
recovered; he danced several country dances at the ball 
last night. George Scott is, also in good health and 
spirits. I wrote to you from St. Jago, which letteF I hope 
you received. We left that place on the 21st of March, 
and arrived here with the asses on the 28th. Almost 
every soldier in the garrison volunteered to go with me; 
and with the Governor's assistance I have chosen a guard 
of the best men in the place. So lightly do the p^o|^e 
here think of the danger attending the undertaking, that 
I have been under the necessity of refusing several mili- 
tary and naval officers who volunteered to accompany 
me. We, shall sail for Gambia on Friday or Saturday. I 
am happy to learn that Karfa, my old friend, is at present 
at Jonkakonda; and I am in hopes we shall be abfe to hire 
him to go with us. 

" We have as yet been extremely fortunate, and have 
got our business both at St. Jago and this place finished 
with great success: and I have hopes, almost to Certainty, 
that Providence will so disposoidie tempers and psC^^ns 
of the inhabitants .of this quarter of the world, that we 
tshall be enabled to slide through much more smoothly 
than you expect. 
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" I heed not tell you how often I think about you; 
your own feelings will enable you to judge of that. The 
hopes of spending the remainder of my life with my wife 
and children will^make every thing seem eagy; and you 
may be sure I will not rashly risk my life, when I know 
that your happinesisj and the welfare o^ my young ones 
depend so much upon it. I hope my mother does not 
torment herself with unnecessary fearsabout me. I some- 
times fancy how you and she will be meeting misfortune 
half way, and placing me in many distressing situations. I 
Mve as yet experienced nothing but success^ and I hope 
that six months more will end the whole as I wish." 

" P. S. We have taken a ride this morning about twelve 
miles into the country. Alexander is much pleased with 
it; the heat is moderate, and the country healthy at pre- 
sent." ^ ^ 

ii Edward Cooke^ Esq. Under Secretary of State for 
the Colonial Department. 

. Jillifrec, River Gambia, April 9th, I8O5. 
" Sir, 
"It is with pleasure that I embrace this opportUQit}% 
of sending you a general account of our proceedings since 
leaving England. 

" We had a very tedious passage to the Cape Verd 
Islands, being detained by storms and contrary winds in 
the Bay of Biscay, so that we did not reach St. Jago till 
the 8th of March. I immediately set about purchasing 
Ihis^^ses, com, hay, &c^ and succeeded so well that on 
the 18th I had embarked forty-four asses with plenty of 
corn and hay. The master of the transport declared that 
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he could not. receive any more consistently with the 
safety of the vessel. We sailed for Goree on the 2.sf. 
While we were getting under way, six English ships of 
the line, one of them a three decker, c«me into the Bay. 
They did not hail us; one ot them had an Admiral's blue 
flag at the mizen. 

" We made the coast of Africa on the 25th, arid an- 
chored in Goree roads on the morning of the 2iBth. I 
immediately went on shore, and having delivered the 
dispatches to Major Lloyd, consulted with him respect- 
ing the proper encouragement to be offered to the troops. 
We agreed that nothing would be so great an induce- 
ment as double pay during the journey, and a discharge 
on their return. A garrison order to this effect was 
accordingly made out; and in the course of a few days 
almost every soldier in the garrison had volunteered his 
services. Lieutenant Martyn of the Royal Artillery Corpg 
having likewise volunteered, I thought it would be m 
consequence to have an officer who was acquainted with 
the men, and who could assist me in choosing such as 
were best able to stand fatigue. I therefore accepted his 
^eiwices on the conditions mentibned in Lord Camden's 
letter. Captain Shortland, of the Squirrel frigate, has 
allowed two of his best seamen to go with me as volun- 
teers in order to assist in rigging and navigatiffg bur 
Nigritian men of war. I have given them the same 
encouragement as the soldiers, and have had the four car- 
penters whom I brought from England attested, in order 
to put the whole under the same discipline and regljjAa- 
tions. 

" On the morning of the 6th of April we embarked 
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the soldiers, in number thirty-five men. They jumped 
into the boats in the highest spirits, and bade adieu to 
Goree with repeated huzzas. I believe that every man in 
the garrison would have embarked with great cheerfuU 
ness; but no inducement could prevail on a single Negro 
to accompany me. I must therefore trust to the Gambia 
for interpreters, and I expect to be able to hire or pur- 
chase three or four in going up the river. I will send a 
particular account of all money matters by the return of 
the transport." • 

MUNGO PARK. 

To Sir Joseph Banks. 

Kayeie; River Gambia, April 26th, 1805, 
" My Dear Friend, 

" I know that you will be pleased to hear that I am in 
good health, and going forwards with as much success 
as I could reasonably expect. In my letter to Lord Cam- 
den, I have given a short statement of my transactions 
since I kft England, which I have requested his lord- 
ship to show to you. By that you will see that I have had 
but little time to attend to objects of natural history; but 
lest you should think that I have neglected this pursuit 
entirely, I have sent a few specimens in a trunk, which I 
hope will come safe; the most remarkable are, 

" 1st. The Fangjaniy or self-burning tree of Gambia. 
This grows plentifully .on the banks of the Gambia be- 
twixt Yanimaroo and Kayee, and no where else. It is 
certainly burnt by some internal process, of which I am 
ignorant. Few of the natives have seen it actually burn- 
ing; but every person who has sailed up the Gambia 

H 
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will allow that these bushes are burnt in places where no 
human being could set them on fire, and where the grass 
around them was not burnt. I have sent you a burnt 
stump, two tops, and a fruit. 

" 2d. The jffifwo, (so called by. the natives), a branch 
and fruit of the original gum kino tree and a paper of 
the real gum; none of this gum is at present exported 
from Gambia, though it might be collected in some 
quantity. 

" 3d. •The Tribo, z root with which the natives dye 
their leather of a yellow colour. It is not in flower at 
this season.* 

" The wars which at present prevail in Bondou and 
Kasson, have prevented thp merchants from bringing 
down the Shea butter; otherwise I would have sent you 
a pot of it. I have sent you as a specimen of African 
manufactures^ a Mandingo cloth dyed from the leaves of 
the indigo, half a dozen small pots, and some Lefa's or 
calabash covers. I regret that I have not been able to 
procure any Bondou Frankincense. — Give my compli- 
ments to Major Rennell, and tell him that I hope to be 
able to correct my former errors. The course of the 
Gambia is certainly not so long as is laid down in the 
charts. The watch goes so correctly that I will measure 
Africa by feet and inches. 

" In case any unfavourable reports should be raised 
respecting the termination of our journey, I request that 
you will endeavour as much as you can to prevent them 
from finding their way into the newspapers, or by any 
other manner reaching the ears of my dear wife and 
mother." 

* See Appendix. No. V. 
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To Mrs. Park. 

Kayee, River Gambia, April 26, 1805. 

^* I have been busy these three days in making prepa- 
rations for our journey, and I feel rather uneasy when I 
think that I can receive no letters from you till I return 
to England; but you may depend on this, that 1 will 
avail myself of every opportunity of writing to you, 
though from the very nature of the undertaking these 
opportunities will be but few. We set off" for the interior 
to-morrow morning; and I assure you, that whatever the 
issue of the present journey may be, every thing looks 
favourable. We have been successful thus far, beyond 
my highest expectations. 

" The natives instead of being frightened at us, look 
on us as their best friends, and the kings have not only 
granted us protection, but sent people to go before us. 
The soldiers are io the highest spirits; and as many of 
them (like me) have left a wife and family in England, 
they are happy to embrace this opportunity of returning. 
They never think about difficulties; and I am confident, 
if there was occasion for it, that they would defeat any 
number of Negroes that might come against us; but of 
this we have not the most distant expectation. The king 
of Kataba (the most powerful king in Gambia) visited 
us on board the Crescent on the 20th ^nd 21st; he has 
furnished us with a messenger to conduct us safely 
to the king of WooUi. 

" I expect to have an opportunity of writing to you from 
Konkodoo or Bammakoo, by some of the slave traders; 
but as they travel very slowly, I miay probably have re- 
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turned to the coast before any of my letters have reach- 
ed Goree; at any rate, you need not be surprised if you 
should not hear from me for some months; nay, so 
uncertain is the communication between Africa and 
England, that perhaps the next news you may hear, may 
be my arrival in the latter, which I still think will be in 
the month of December. If we have to go round by the 
West Indies, it will take us two months more; but as 
Government has given me an unlimited credit, if a vessel 
is coming direct, I shall of course take a passage in her. 
I have enjoyed excellent health, atid have great hopes to 
bring this expedition to a happy conclusion. In five 
weeks from the, date of this letter the worst part of tlie 
journey w^ill be over. Kiss all my dear children for me, 
and let them know that their father loves them." 

In a letter to Mr. .Dickson, dated Kayee, April 26th, 
1805, the day before his embarkation. Park writes as fol- 
lows: " Every thing, at present, looks as favourable as I 
could wish, and if all things go well, this day six weeks 
I expect to drink all your healths in the water of the 
Niger. The soldiers are in good ^ealth and spirits. They 
are the most dashing men I ever saw; and if they pre- 
serve th^ir health, we may keep ourselves perfectly se- 
cure from any hostile attempt on the part of the natives, 
I have little doubt but that I shall be able with presents 
and fair words to pass through the country to the Niger; 
and if once we are fairly afloat, the day is won. — Give 
my kind regards to Sir Joseph and Mr. Greviile; and if 
they should think that I have paid too little attqption to 
natural objects, you may mention' that I had forty men 
and forty-two asses to look after, besides the constant 
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trouble of packing and weighing bundles, palavering 
with the Negroes, and laying plans for our future stfc- 
cess. I never was so busy in my life." 

On reading this correspondence it is impossible not to 
be struck with the satisfaction expressed by Park, and 
the confidence with which he appears to have looked 
forward to a favourable termination of his journey. Yet 
in reality nothing could be much less promising than his 
actual situation and prospects at the time of writing 
these fetters. 

The detachment of the Royal African Corps, which 
was to escort the expedition,, consisted pf a lieutenant 
and thirty-five privates. It was not to be expected that 
troops of a very superior quality could be furnished 
from a regiment which had been serving for any consi- 
derable time at a tropical sti^tion, such as Goree. But 
there is too much reason to believe that the men selected 
on the present occasion, notwithstanding the favourable 
opinion of them expressed* by Park, and although they 
were the best that the garrison could supply, were 
below the ordinary standard even of troops of this descrip- 
tion; and that they were extremely deficient both in consti- 
tutional strength and vigour, and in those habits of so- 
briety, steadiness and good discipline which such a service 
peculiarly required. 

But besides the indifferent quality of the troops, there 
was another and more serious cause of alarm, from the 
un&vourable period at which, owing to a series of unfore- 
eecn delays. Park found himself obliged to enter on this 
expedition. This he ^^ about to do, not actually during 
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the rainy season; but with a great probability of being 
overtaken by it in the course of his journey; and with a 
positive certainty of encountering in the mean time, not 
only the great tropical heats, but also the tornadoes^ or 
hurricanes, which always precede and follow the rainy 
reason. These hurricanes, of which no idea can be formed 
from the experience of our temperate climates, occur 
more frequently, and with greater violence as the lainy 
period approaches; and are attended with considerable in- 
convenience, and occasionally with danger, to caravans 
travelling at that season. 

Whatever might be the opinion of Park as to the quality 
of his troops, of which he appears to have formed a very 
erroneous estimate, he must at least have been fully aware 
of the disadvantage arising from the near approach of the 
gre&t. tropical rains. But his situation was critical; and he 
had (»ly a choice of difficulties. He might either attempt 
(what he might perhaps consider as being just possible) to 
reach the Niger before the rainy season should be com* 
pletely set in; or he might postpone his journey tilf the 
return of the proper season for travelling, which would be 
in November or December following. The event has 
shown that he would have acted more wisely in deferring 
the expedition. But the motives which might lead him 
to a contrary determination, were obvious and powerful; 
and will be found, on the whole, sufficient for the justifi- 
cation of his conduct. He must naturally have considered 
that the postponenient of the expedition ^r^sw^i months^ 
besides being in the greatest degree irksome both to him- 
self and the companions of his journey, would occasion a 
great additional expense, and disaf^int the expectations 
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of government; and he might perhaps entertain doubts, 
since the case was not provided for by his official instruc- 
tions, whether he should altogether escape censure, if be 
should postpone his journey for so long a period, under 
any circumstances much short of a positive and undoubt- 
ed necessity. 

In this difficult situation, he adopted that alternative 
which was most congenial to his character and feelings; 
and having once formed this resolution, he adhered to it 
with tranquillity and firmness^ dismissing from his own 
mind all doubts and apprehensions, or at least effectually 
concealing them i^om the companions of his journey, and 
from his friends and correspondents in England. 



For the particulars of this second expedition, the reader 
must be referred to the Journal now published, which 
commences from this period. But in order to give a ge- 
neral view of the extent of Park's labdurs, it may be use- 
ful on this, as on tlie former occasion, to note the more 
important dates, and some of the principal circumstances 
of the journey. 

The persons composing the expedition, being assem- 
bled at Kayee, a small town on the Gambia, a little below 
Pisania, Park engaged a Mandingo priest, named Isaaco, 
who was also a travelling merchant and much accustomed 
to long inland joumies, to serve as the guide to his cara- 
van. On the 27th of April 1805, he took his departure 
from Kayee, and arrived in two days at Pisania, from 
whence fie had set out for the interior of Africa nearly ^ 
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years before. Some of the practical difficulties of the inarch 
were apparent during this short journey: and he found it 
necessary to stop ait Pisania six days (a delay which must 
have been highly inconvenient), to purchase additional 
beasts of burden, and make other arrangements for the 
expedition. 

He quitted Pisania on the 4th of May, and arrived on 
the 11th at Madina, the capital of the kingdom of Woolli. 
The effects of the season had already becqme apparent; 
two of the soldiers having fallen ill of the4ysentery on 
the 8th. On the 15th he arrived on the banks of the 
Gambia; and about this time lost one of his soldiers by 
an epilepsy. 

On the 26th, the caravan experienced a singular acci- 
dent (almost unintelligible toari European) from the at- 
tack of a large swarm of bees; in consequence of which, 
bieiEfides that many .of the people were most severely stung, 
seven of their beasts of burden perished or were lost; and 
owuig to an accidental fire Which was kindled in the con- 
fusion, the whole baggage was near being burnt* For half 
an hour it seems as if the bees had put an end to the ex- 
pedition.* 

On the 28th of May, Park arrived at Badoo, where he 
mentions having had an opportunity of sending two letters 
to England by way of the Gambia. These letters. were 
addressed to Sir Joseph Banks and Mrs. Park; and are 
as follows. 



* A similar accident from an attack of bees, though mudi less 
serious than the present, was witnessed by Park in bis journey with 
the caravan of slaves from Kamalia to the Gambia, and i%described 
in hia Travels, p. 331. 
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« 

To Sir Joseph Banks. 

BadQO« near Tambacunda) 
May t28th» 1805. 

^^ A Slatee is going from this place in a few hours for 
the Gambia, and I have hired him to stop his asses till I 
write a few lines. We have had as prosperous an expedi- 
tion thus far, as I could have expected; a short alH'idg- 
ment of our journey will serve to show where we are. • 

[Here follow the names of the places where the cara- 
van rested each night; the particulars of which are fully 
detailed in the Journal.] 

"We are going this evening to Tambacunda. You 
must not imagine, my dear friend^ from this hasty sketch, 
that I lf«vt neglected agronomical" observations; I have 
obsisrv^ thp latitude every two or three days, and hav<f^. 
' observed three eclipses of Jupiter's satellites, which se^p^ 
the loqgitude, by the help of the watch, to the nearest 
mile. I saw plenty of Shea trees yesterday for the first 
time since my return to Africa, the fruit being not yet 
ripe. The course of the Gambia is laid down on my chart 
too much to the south; I have ascertained nearly its whole 
course. I find that my former journeys on foot were un- 
derrated; some of them surprise myself, when I trace the 
same road on horsjeback. Sibikillin is 36" East of where 
it is laid down, on the chart. I propose sending an abridged 
account of my day's transactions from Baniserile, to Lord 
Camden; but I request that nothing may be published 
till I return to England. A short time will decide the 
matter. 

" I expect to reach the Niger on the 27th of June. Ydu 

I 
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must excuse this hasty scrawl, as it is only meant to let 
you know that I am still alive and going forward in my 
journey. Please to let Mrs. Dickson know that I am well." 

To Mrs. Paric, 

Badoo, 29th May, 18Q5. 

" I am happy to inform yoti that we are half through 
our journey without the smallest accident or unpleasant 
circumstance. We all of us keep our health, and are cm 
the most friendly terms with the natives. I liave seen many 
of my old acquaintances, and am every where well re- 
ceived. By the 27th of June we expfect to have finished 
all our travels by land; and when we have pnce got afloat 
on the river, we .diajpt<9pnclude that we are etiibarking for 
England. I have nevier had the smallest siciuiess; and 
"^^^^exander is quite free from all his stomach Complaints. 
.'^ " The bearer of this to the Gambia is waiting with his 
asses for a few minutes only; you will therefore' inform 
all friends that we are well and going on prosperously. I 
see no reason to think that our stay in the interior will he 
longer than I first mentioned. 

" We carry our own victuals with us, and live very 
well; in fact we have only had a pleasant journey, and yet 
this is what we thought would be the worst part of it. 

" I will indulge the hope that my wife, children, and all 
friends are well. I am in great hopes of finishing this 
journey with credit in a few months; and then with what 
joy shall I turn my face towards home! The Slatee is im- 
patient for the letter, and I have only time to subscribe 
myself, &c." 



■^ 



'"-* ^^ 
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Notwithstanding these letters, it is evident from Park's 
Journal that his situation was now very critical. The tor- 
nadoes had begun to be frequent; and a few days after- 
wards it became quite apparent that the rainy season was 
seriously setting in, befwe the journey to the Niger was 
more than half completed. The effect produced on the 
health of the soldiers by a violent rain on the 10th of 
June, was almost instantaneous; twelve of them at once 
were dangerously ill, and from this time the great mor- 
tality commenced, whici) was ultimately fatal to the ex- 
pedition. 

At Shrondo, in the kingdom of Dentila, where the cara- 
van shortly afterwards arrived, there are considerable gold 
mines; and' the journal contains a miiuite and interesting 
descriptioa both ci the manqer of^colfecting the metal, 
and of the country in which it is found. 

After qiiitdng Shrondo; Park mentions that on the ISth 
of June, in consequence of a very sudden tornado, they 
were forced to carry their bundles into the huts of the 
natives, being the first tiihe ,that the caravan had entered 
a town since leaving the Gambia. Considering the climate 
BXid season f this slight circumstance is atone a sufficient 
proof of the hardships which must have been sustained 
by Europeans during such a journey. 

At Dindikoo beyond Shrondo, Park was much struck 
with the beauty and magnificence of that mountainous 
tract of country, as well as with the degree in which it 
was cultivated and the comparatively happy condition of 
the inhabitants. Proceeding a little farther, he quitted the 
track he had hitherto followed, by which he had formerly 
returned from Kamalia to the Gambia; and directed his 



1^ 
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course towards the north-east, with a view probably of 

avoiding the Jallonka Wilderness, But the difficulties of 

travelling were now become extreme; partly from the 

nature of the country, but principally from the increasing 

prevalence of the disease produced by the continued 

rains. 

On the 4th of July he was near losing Isaaco, his guide; 

who in crossing a river was twice attacked by a crocodile, 

and saved himself by extragrdinary presence of mind, 

though not without some very severe wounds. This ac- 

cident detained the caravan several days-, and added to 

the numerous delays which had so unfortunately impeded 

the expedition. 

■J 
Several of tbe^oldiifers had died during the^ course of 

the journey; atedjoii ^t 6th of July the whole number of 
persons composing the caravan (except one) were either 
actually sick or in a state of great debility. Yet he still 
had considerable difficulties to encounter, in traversing a 
country where he was obliged to be constantly on the 
watch against the depredations of the inhabitants, apd oc- 
casionally, the attacks of wild beasts. Under such circum- 
stances it is not wonderful that the few soldiers, not dis- 
abled by sickness, fell back; and it was witl^.great difficulty 
that any of them could be j^i'evailed on to continue their 
march. After a series of dangers^ and suffisrings, such as 
have been experienced by few travellers, he at length 
reached the Niger (at Bambakoo, where the river begins 
to be navigable) on the 19th of August, 1805. 

This was more than seven weeks beyond the time, 
upon ^hich he had calculated when he quitted the Gam- 
bia; and the effects of this protracted march, which had 
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carried him far into the rainy season, were unfortunately 
but too apparent. Of the Europeans who composed the 
expedition, consisting of about forty at the time of quitting 
the Gambia, there were now only eleven survivors. Of 
these the principal persons, besides Park, namely Mr. 
Anderson, Mr, Scott, and Lieutenant Martyn, were all 
more or less aflfected by the disease; the two former very 
seriously, and Mr. Scott in particular, to so great a degree 
that he had been obliged to remain behind, and died 
shortly aftprwards without reaching the Niger. 

It was fortunate that Park's health had hitherto been 
very slighdy affected, since the whole burden of the ex- 
pedition evidently rested upon him. He not only directed 
all the great movements of the ointvinEi, but superintended 
its minutest details, and' was foretedst on all occasions 
'^'requiring physical strength and great personal exertions. 
In these arduous services both of body and mind, Mr. 
Anderson and his other associates, who might have been 
expected to share in his labours, were incapable of ren- 
dering him any useful assistance; and by their continued 
ill health, contributed in no small degree to the anxiety 
and embarrassments attending the expedition. 

Being thus arrived at the Niger, he embarked upon 
that river on the 21st of August, and the following day 
reached Marraboo; from, whence he shortly afterwards 
dispatched Isaaco to Sego, the capital of fiambarra, to 
negociate with Mansong the sovereign, for a free passage 
through his dominions, and for such other facilities as 
might enable him to prosecute his journey into the inte* 
nor. He remained at Marraboo, waiting Isaaco's return; 
and in the mean time was seized with the dysentery, which 
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had been fatal to so many of his followers; but saved 
himself by a bold and vigorous course of medicine, 
which, aided by the great strength of his constitution, 
restored him to health very speedily. 

After much negotiation and matiy difficulties with 
Mansong^s ministers, he was at first permitted to go to 
Samee in the neighbourhood of Sego, and afterwards to 
Sansanding, in order to build a vessel apd make prepa- 
rations for his voyage down the Niger. In this nego- 
tiation, which is fully detailed in the Journal, Park ap-^ 
pears to much advantage. His speech to Mansong's mes- 
sengers, explaining the purpose and objects of his expe- 
dition into Africa, is distinguished by great propriety 
and good sense; am} aflEbrds a very favourable specimen 
of his talents for such transactions.* 

It may be recollected that when Park arrived at Sego 
during his former journey, Mansong sent him a present 
of five thousand cowries, but refused to admit him into 
his presence, and gave directions that he should immedi- 
ately depart from that city-i* This conduct in a sovereign 
apparently tolerant and liberal, was very reasonably attri- 
buted by Park to an apprehension on the part of Man- 
song, that he should be unable to protect him against 
the inveterate malice of his Moorish subjects. There is 
every reason to think that Mansong, on the present occa- 
sion, was actuated by similar feelings; since he neither 
saw Park, nor expressed any desire to see him; and his 
whole conduct, both during the negotiation and after- 
wards, indicated great coldness and reserve. It appears 
also that many rumours unfavourable to the mission 

• Journal, Chap. Vy t Park's Travels, p. 199. 
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were industriously circulated; and that great jealousies, 
stimulated both by religious bigotry and the apprehen- 
sion of commercial rivalship, were excited against Park 
among the Moorish inhabitants of Sego and Sansanding. 

The anxiety and suspense produced in Park's mind by 
these rumours, were in some degree removed by the 
arrival of Bookari, the singing man or bard of Mansong, 
with six canoes,' being commissioned to attend him to 
the neighbourhood of Sego. Under this escort, he em- 
baiiied at Marraboo ofi the ISth of September; and not- 
withstanding the unsatisfactory state of his.a£&irs, his 
mind was sufficiently at ease to receive great delight 
from this ^hort voyage down the Niger. " Nothing," he '• 
says, ^' can be more beautiful than the views, of this im- 
^^ mense river; sometimes as smooth as a mirror; at other 
*** times ruffled by a gentle breeze; but at all times waft- 
^' ing us along at the rate of six or seven miles an hour«"^ 

After the indifierence shown towardfthim by Mansbng, 
he thought it not prudent to visit Sego; but went on to 
Sansanding, a {)lace a little eastwards of Sego on the 
banks of the Niger, containing about ten thousand inhabi- 
tants. Here Park remained the greater part of two months, 
and traded to a considerable extent; and as thi^us the 
first African town distant from the coast, at whicl^e had 
an opportunity of residing, he hafl the means of obtaining 
much information; which if it could be communicated to 
the public, would probably form an important addition 
to our knowledge of the internal state of Africa. 

Fortunately the information thus acquired has not been 
entirely lost to the world; a few particulars, the fruit of 

• Journal, Chap. V. 
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his active and intelligent curiosity, still remain. The 
view which Park has given of the trade and population 
of Sansanding, must be considered as the most original 
and valuable part of his Journal. The information which 
he has collected concerning pricesy is new in its kind, and 
in several points of view, highly curious and important. 
But there are other circumstances, which must strike 
every intelligent reader as being more peculiarly inter- 
esting and instructive; the existence of regular markets; 
the division of labour, appearing Irom me establishment 
of distinct Jbranches of trade; the variety of articles expo- 
sed to sale; and the great extent of commercial transac- 
tions. These facts imply that industry is protected, and 
property in a certain degree, secure; and fully confirm 
Park's former statements with regard to the Comparative 
civilization and improvement of the interior of Africa* ^, ^< 

One of Park's principal objects at Sansanding was to 
provide a proper vessel for his farther iliavigation down 
the Niger; and it was with great difficulty that he procu- 
red two indifferent and decayed canoes; >from which 61/ 
the labour of his own handsj with some assistance from 
one of the surviving soldiers, he constructed a flat-bot- 
tomed|vessel, to which he gave the magnificent title of 
his majesty's schooner the Joliba. 

Previously to this tinfie, Park had received intelligence 
of the death of Mr. Scott, whom he had been obliged to 
leave at Koomikoomi, on his march towards the Niger; 
and now whilst he was employed in building his vessel, 
he had to lament the loss of his friend Mr. Anderson, 
who died on the 28th of October, after a lingering illness 
of four months. He speaks of this severe blow in his 
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Journal very shortly, but in a strain of natural eloquence, 
flowing evidently from the heart. " No event/' he says, 
** during the journey, ever threw the smallest gloom over 
** his mind till he laid Mr. Anderson in the grave; he 
*' then felt himself as if left a second time lonely, and . 
" friendless amidst the wilds of Africa."* 

Fancy can hardly picture a situation more perilous 
than that of Park at this time, nor an enterprise more ut- 
terly hopeless than that which he was now to undertake. 
Of the Europeans \irho had accompanied him from the 
Gambia, Lieutenant Martyn and three soldiers (one of 

^ them in a state of mental derangement) were all who 
now survived. He was about to embark on a vast and un- 
known river, which might possibly terminate in some great 
lake or inland sea, at an ^nmense distance from the coast; 
but which he hoped and believed would conduct him to 
the shores of the Atlantic, aft«r a course of considerably 
more than three thousand miles, through the midst of' 
savag^ nations, and probably also after a long succession 
of rapids, lakes, and cataracts. This voyage, one of the 
most formidable ever attempted, was to 1^ undertaken 

!^ in a crazy and ill appointed vessel, manned by a few Ne- 
groes and four Europeans! ^ 

On the 16th of November, the schponer being comple- 
ted, and every preparation made for the voyage, Park 
put the finishing hand to his Journal; and in the course 
of the succeeding days previous to the embarkation, 
which appears to have taken place on* the 19th, he wrote 
letters to his father-in-law, Mr. Anderson, Sir Joseph 

* Journal, Chap. V-. 
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Banks, Lord Camden, and Mrs. Park. Those addressed 
to the three latter, being the most interesting, are here 
inserted at length, and cannot be read without consider-^ 
able interest. They all of them bear strong traces of that 
deliberate courage without effort or ostentation, which 
distinguished his whole conduct; and his letter to Lord 
Camden breathes a generous spirit of self-devotion, 
highly expressive of the character and feelings of the 
writer. 

To Sir Joseph Banks. 

Sansanding, November 16, tSOS, 
My Dear Friend, 

" I should be wanting in gratitude, if I did not avail ' 
myself of every opportunity of informing you how I have 
succeeded in this enterprise. I have sent an account of 
each day's proceedings to Lord Camden, and have re- 
quested his lordship to send it to you for your perusal. 

" With respect to my future views, it is my intention 
to keep the midklle of the river, and make the best use I 
can of winds and currents till I reach the termination of 
this mysterious stream, f^ve hired a guide to go witli 
me to Kaskna; he is a native of Kasson, but one of the ^^ 
greatest travellers in this part of Africa, having visited 
Mifdana, JKong, Baedooj GottOj and Cape Corse Castle to 
the south, and TombuctoOj Houssa^ ^yffcy Kashna^ and 
Bomou towards the east. He says that the Nigtr, after it 
passes Kashna, runs directly to the right hand, or the 
south; he never heard of any person who had seen its 
termination; and is certain that it does not end any where 
in the vicinity of Kashna or Bomou, having resided soine 
time in both these kingdoms. 
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^' He says our voyage toKashna will occupy two months; 
that we touch on the Moors no where but at Tombuctoo; 
the north bank of the river in all other places being inha- 
bited by a race of people resembling the Moors in colour^ 
called Surka Mafdnga^ and Tuarick^ according to the 
different kingdoms they inhabit. I have as yet- had only 
two conversations with my guide^ and they were chiefly 
occupied in adjusting money matters; but I have no doubt 
that I hall find him a very useful fellow traveller. 

^^ I have purchased' some ftesh SheanUtSy which I in- 
tend taking with me to the West Indies, as we shall pro- 
bably have to go there on our way home. I expect that we 
shall reach the sea in three months from this; and if we 
are lucky enough to find a vessel, we shall lose no time 
on the coast. But at all events you will probably hear from 
me, as I mean to write from Kashna by my guide, and 
endeavour to hire. some of the merchants to carry a letter 
to the north from that place. With best wishes for your 
health'and prosperity, I am, Sec." 

P. S. Have the goodness to remember mf most kindly 
to my friend Major Rennell. 

To the Earl Camden^ one of Ms Majesttfs Principa 
Secretaries of State^ i^c. &c. &*€. 

On board of H. M. Schooner Joliba, 
^ at anchor off Sansanding, 

November 17, 1805. 
My L'ORD, 

i* I have herewith sent you an account of each day's 
proceedings since we left Kayee. Many of the incidents re- 
lated are in themselves extremely trifling; but are intended 
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to recall to my recollection (if it pleases God td restore 
me again to my dear native land) other particulars illus- 
trative of the manners and customs of the natives, which 
would have swelled this bulky communication to a most 
unreasonable size. 

" Your lordship will recollect that I always spoke of 
the rainy season with horror, as being extremely fatal to 
Europeans; and our journey from the Gambia to the 
Niger will furnish a melancholy proof of it. 

" We had rtb contest whatever with the natives, nor 
was any one of us killed by wild animals or any other 
accidents; and yet I am sorry to say that of forty-four Eu- 
ropeans who left the Gambia in perfect health, five only 
are at present alive, viz. three s6ldiers (one deranged in 
his mind) Lieutenant M artyn, and myself. 

From this account I am afraid that your lordship will 
be apt to consider matters as in a very hopeless state; 
but I assure you I am far from desponding. With the 
assistance of one of the soldiers I have changed a large 
canoe into a ^lerably good schooner, on board of which 
I this day hoisted the British flag, and shall set sail to the 
east with the fixed resolution to discover the termination 
of the Niger or perish in the attempt. I have heard no- 
thing that I can depend on respecting the remote course 
of this mighty stream; but I am more and more inclined 
to think that it can end no where but in the sea. 

" My dear friend Mr. Anderson and likewise Mr. 
Scott are both dead; but though all the Europeans who 
are with me should die, and though I were myself h if dead 
I would still persevere; and if I could not succeed in the 
object of my journey, I would at last die on the Niger. 
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" If T succeed in the object of my journey, I expect to 
be in England in the month of May or June by way of 
the West Indies. 

^^ I request that your lordship will have the goodness 
to permit my fiiend Sir Joseph Banks to peruse the 
abridged account of my proceedings, and that it may be 
preserved, in case I should lose my papers. 

I have the honour to be, &c»" 

, To Mrs. Park. 

» Sansanding, 19th November, 1805. 

" It grieves me- to the' heart to write any thing that 
may give ydu uneasiness; but such is the will of Him who 
doet& ail things well/ Your brother Alexander, my dear 
friend, is no more! He died of the fever at Sansanding, 
on the morning of the 28th of October; for particulars I 
must refer you to your father. 

^^ I am afraid that, impressed with a woman's fears 
and the anxieties of a wife, you may be led to consider 
my situation as a great deal worse than it really is. It is 
true, my dear friends, Mr. Anderson and George Scott, 
have both bid adieu to the things of this world; and the 
greater part of the soldiers have died on the march during 
the rainy season; but you may believe me, I am in good 
health. The rains are completely over, and the healthy 
season has commenced, so that there is no danger of sick- 
ness; and I have still a sufficient force to protect me from 
any insult in sailing down the river, to sea. 

" We have already embarked all our things, and shall 
sail the moment I have finished this letter. I do not in- 
tend to stop or land any where, till wc reach the coast: 
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which I suppose will be some time in the end of January. 
We shall then embark in the first vessel for England. If 
we have to go round by the West Indies, the voyage 
will occupy three months longer; so that we expect to be 
in England on the first of May. The reason of our delay 
^ce we left- the coast was the rainy season, which came 
on us during the journey; and almost ail the soldiers be- 
came affected with the fever. 

" I think it not unlikely but I shafll be in England be- 
fore you receive this. — You may be sure that I feel hap- 
py at turning my face towards home. We this morning 
have done with all intercourse with the natives; and the 
sails are now hoisting for our departure for tke coast. "-^. 

« 4^ ^ ^ « 

Here all authentic information concerning Park unfor- 
tunately terminates. His letters and Journal were brought 
by Isaaco to the Gambia, and transmitted from thencp to 
England. For sometime nothing farther was heard of the 
expedition; but in the course of the year 1806 unfavour- 
able accounts were brought by the native traders from 
the interior of Africa to the British settlements on the 
coast; and it was currently reported, but upon no distinct 
authority, that Park and his companions were killed.-— 
These rumours increasing, and no intelligence of Park 
being received, Lieutenant Colonel Maxwell, then Go- 
vernor of Senegal (at present Governor of Sierra Leone), 
obtained permission from Government to send a proper 
person to ascertain the truth of the reports; and he was 
fortunate enough to engage Isaaco, Park's guide, to go 
upon this mission. 

Isaaco left Senegal in January 1810, and was absent 
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about twenty months. He returned on the 1st of Septcm- 
ber 1811, with a full confirmation of the reports conceni- 
ing Park's death. As the result of his enquiries into this 
subject, he delivered to the Governor a journal of his 
whole proceedings kept by himself in the Arabic lan- 
guage, including another journal which he had received 
from Ainadi Fatouma, the guide who had accompanied 
Park from Sansanding down the Niger. A translation of 
this singular document was made at Senegal by the di- 
rections of C#)nel Maxwell, and transmitted by him to ' 
the Secret£iry of State for tbe Colonial Department. 

On the subject of this journal, so far as it immediately 
relates to Park's death, very few remarks will be neces- 
sary. Being originally written by a native African, and 
translated by some person who probably had but a mo- 
derate knowledge of the Arabian dialect in which it is 
composed, it is far from being always clear or even intel- 
ligible; and in the state in which it now appears, it is 
open to much observation. Neither indeed can it be con- 
sidered in itself as a document of a very authentic, or sa- 
tisfactory description. But the account which it gives of 
Park's death appears on the whole to be probable and 
consistent; and is so far corroborated by other circum- 
stances as to leave no reasonable doubt with regard to 
the fact.* 

• 
• The gentune travelling journal of a native African merchant 
may in some respects be considered as interesting, simply from the 
circumstance of its singularity. $ut it must be acknowledged that 
for the mere purpose of gratifying curiqsity very few specimens of 
Isaaco would have been sufBcient. The sole reason for publishing 
such a document at full length, is the circumstance of its containing 
the only direct evidencie of Park's death. In every other point of view 
it is wholly destitute of interest, and cannot even be read through, 
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It is true that the proof of jfark's death according to 
this journal, depends entirely upon the statement of Ama- 
di Fatouma; but the nature of the case admits of no other 
direct evidence; and some r^ard must be had to the opi- 
nion of Isaaco, considered by Colonel Maxwell as a per- 
son entitled to a certain degree of credit, who, after full 
investigation, was satisfied as to the truth of .Amadi's ac- 
count. It may be observed also, as a circumstance which 
gives additional weight to Isaaeo's judgment, that being 
' well acquainted with the anxiety of his em^yers respect- 
ing Park's safety, he must naturally have been desirous 
of discovering reasons for believing that, he was still in ex- 
istence; and was therefore unlikely to admit the fact of 
his death upon any ground, short of his own positive con- 
viction. 

But the principal and decisive circumstance in this 
case, is the length of time which has elapsed without any 
intelligence being heard of Park, since his departure 
from Sansanding in Npvember 1805. This can only be 

vithQut a stroBg effort; being inconceivably tedious, and having aU 
the dry minuteness of a log book, without its valuable precision, — 
There is great confusion as to places and times; and it is possible 
only in a very few cases, to identify the former by reference to the 
names of places given by^Park.. Incidents the most trifling are rela- 
ted exacdy in the same tone and manner as those of the greatest 
importance. The account of Park's death is given with niore details, 
and the story is not ill told. But some of the facts are very ques- 
tionable; and the circumstance of Park and Lieutenant Martyn leap- 
ing hand in hand with the soldiers into the river, is much too thea^ 
tricalxo be literally true.— -What is ipost incredible, is the descrip- 
tion of the place where the event happened, which is stated to be an 
opening in a rock <^ in the form of a door," forming the only passage 
for the water; a fact so strange, that (if it were worth while to con- 
jecture) one might suspect an error in the translation. 
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accounted for, by supposing either that he is actually 
dead or detained in Africa as a captive; and when we con- - 
3ider the nature of the enterprise in which he was engag- 
ed, his personal character, and the resistance he was likd^"^ 
ly to make in case of any hostile attack, we must acknow- 
ledge that of the two suppositions, the former is by far 
the most probable. 

To this it may be added, that since the time of the 
original reports respecting Piu*k's death in 1806, no cir- 
cumstance has occurred to bring that fact into doubt; if 
we except a few transient rumours relative to white men 
stated to be in remote parts of the interior of Africa, 
which have led some persons to suppose that Park may 
be still in existence. Several surmises of this kind (for 
they are entitled to no higher appellation) have from time 
I to time been circulated, s^ have found their way into 
f newspapers and public journals; although the slightest 
|f enquiry would have shown that they were entitled to no . 
credit or attention. They would commonly be found to 
originate from loose and indistinct communications re- 
ceived from some of the settlements on the African coast, 
to which very slight and insignificant circumstances 
might originally have given occasion. A Moor or an 
Asiatic, the colour of whose skin differs by a few shades 
from that of the native Africans, would be described by 
them as a stranger or white man. The hearsay accounts 
of the appearance of such a perspn in the interior of Afri- 
ca would afford ample materials for credulity and exag- 
geration; and might easily give rise to reports and asser- 
tions the most unfounded and extravagant. 

Upon the whole there seems to be no reasonable ground 

L 
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of doubt with regard to the fact either of Park's death ot 
of its having happened in the manner described in Isaaco's 
Journal The first of these may be considered as moral- 
ly certain, the latter as highly probable. But the exact 
time when this event took place and the circumstances 
attending it, are left in great obscurity; partly from a ge- 
iieral want of distinctness and precision in the narrative; 
but principally because the particulieu*s related,' depend 
altogether upon the unsupported testinaony of a slave, 
(represented as the only survivor of those who were with 
Park at the time of his death,) from whom the informa- 
tion was obtained at an interval of three months after the 
transaction. It is obvious that no reliance can be placed 
on a narrative resting upon such authority; and we must; 
be content to remain in ignorance of the precise circum-' 
stances of Park's melancholy fete. But that he was at- 
tacked by the natives on his voyage from Sansanding 
. eastwards, that he was overpowered by numbers, and that 
he perished on his passage down the Niger, cannot rea- 
sonably be doubted. 



The leading parts of Mungo Park's character must 
have been anticipated by the reader in the principal 
events and transactions of his life. Of his enterprising 
spirit, his indefatigable vig^ance and activity, his calm 
fortitude and unshaken perseverance, he has left perma- 
nent memorials in the narrative of his former travels and 
in the Journal and Correspondence now published. In 
these respects few travellers have equalled, none certam- 
ly ever surpassed him. Nor were the qualities of his un- 
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derstanding less valuable or conspicuous. He was dis- 
tinguished by a correctness of judgment, seldom found 
united with an ardent and adventurous turn of mind, and 
generally deemed incompatible with it. His talents cer- 
tainly were not brilliant, but solid and useful, such as 
were peculiarly suited to a traveller and geographical dis- 
coverer. Hence, in his accounts of new and unknown 
countries, he is consistent and rational; he is betrayed 
into no exaggeration, nor does he exhibit any traces of 
credulity or enthusiasm. His attention was directed ex- 
clusively to facts; and except in his opinion relative to 
the termination of the Niger (which he supported by ve- 
ry plausible arguments) he rarely indulged in conjecture^ 
much less in hypothesis or speculation. 

Among the characteristic qualities of Park which were 
so apparent in his former travels, none certainly were 
more valuable or contributed more to his success than 
his admirable prudence, calmness and temper; but it has 
been doubted whether these merits were equally conspi- 
cuous during his second expedition. The parts of his 
conduct which have given occasion to this remark, are, 
his setting out from the Gambia almost at the eve of the 
rainy season, and his voyage down the Niger under cir- 
cumstances so apparently desperate. On the motives by 
which he may have been influenced as to the former of 
these measures, something has be^n said in the course 
of the foregoing narrative.* With regard to his determi- 
nation in the latter instance, justice must allow that his 
situation was one of extreme difficulty, and admitted pro- 
bably of ao alternative. In both cases our knowledge of 

* See p. 63, 
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the facts is much too imperfect to enable us to form a 
correct opinion as to the propriety of his conduct, much 
less to justify us in condemning him unheard. 

In all the relations of private life, he appears to have 
been highly exempkyj^; and his conduct as a son, a hus- 
band, and a father, merited every praise. To the more 
gentle and amiable' parts of his character the most certain 
of all testimonies may be found in die wanri attachment 
of his friends, and in the fond and affectionate recoUec- 
tions of every branch of his family. 

There are some moral defects very difficult to be avoid- 
ed by those persons, who from a situation comparative- 
ly obscure, rise to sudden distinction and celebrity. — 
From these failings Park was happily exempt. He was a 
stranger to all vanity and affectation; and notwithstanding 
his great popularity and success, appears to have lost no 
portion of the genuine simplicity of his character and 
manners. This simplicity originated perhaps in a consi- 
derable degree from a certain coldness and reserve, 
which, as was before remarked, rendered him very indif- 
ferent, and perhaps somewhat averse,to mixed or gene- 
ral society. It was probable owing to the same cause that 
his conversation, for a man who had seen so much, had 
nothing remarkable, and was rarely striking or animated. 
Hence, although his appearance was interesting and pre* 
possessing, he was apt to disappoint the expectations of 
strangers: and those persons who estimated his general 
talents from his powers of conversation formed an errone- 
ous and inadequate opinion of his merits. 

In his person he w^s tall, being about six feet high, 
and perfectly well proportioned* His countenance and 
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whole appearance were highly interesting; and his frame 
active and robust, fitted for great exertions and the in- 
durance of great hardships. His constitution had suffered 
considerably from the efiects* of his first journey into 
Africa, but seems afterwards to have been restcH^d to its 
original vigour, of which his last expedition afforded the 
the most ample proofs. 

Park's '&mily consisted of three sons and one daughter, 
all of whom, together with Mrs. Park their mother, are 
now living. He also left a mother, four brothers (of whom 
one is lately dead), and three sisters. 



j^,^ In the death of Mungo Park we have to lament not 
only the loss of the most distinguished traveller of modem 
times, but the failure of an expedition, honourable to 
Great Britain and highly interesting to humanity and 
science. For a time this unfortunate event has had the 
efiect of damping the ardour of geographical enquiry, and 
of discouraging all ideas of farther endeavours to explore 
the interior of Africa. But we may hope that the publi- 
cation of Park's Journal will revive the attention of en- 
lightened men to this subject; •iand that the prospect of 
future discoveries in that quarter of the globe will not be 
hastily abandoned. 

It has been seen that Park's failure was entirely owing 
to the improper season at which his journey was under- 
taken, and that this circumstance was occasioned by a 
series of unforeseen delays arising from a great variety of 
causes. A slight difierence in some of those accidents 
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which retarded his progress to the Niger, might ob- 
viously have had ^ most material influence on the ulti- 
mate success of the expedition. Thus, for example, if 
he could have sailed for Africa immediately after receiv- 
ing his official instructions, if his passage had been 
quicker, if fewer causes of delay had occurred on the 
coast and afterwards during the journey, and finally, if 
the rainy season, which is subject to soriie slight varia- 
tions, had commenced a little later; — he might perhaps 
have been able to reach the banks of the Niger in good 
order, and with a loss comparatively small; and in that 
case might have proceeded on his journey eastwards at 
the conclusion of the rainy season with some prospect of 
success. But the safe arrival of Park's expedition at the 
Niger, which was only just possible in the actual circum- 
stances of the case, would have been morally certain^ 
provided he had sailed from England (as he ought to have 
done) before the month of October, and had been ready 
to take his departure from the Gambia towards the inte- 
rior at the end of November, from which time there is 
always an uninterrupted continuance of fine and healthy 
weather during a period of five months. 

Hence we may safely conclude that, supposing all rea- 
sonable precautions to b%taken, an expedition similar to 
that of Park, may penetrate to the Niger and along the 
banks of that river as far as the eastern frontier of 
Bambarra, in good order and with very little loss; and 
this most important fact is justly considered by Park 
himself a& being fully established by his own disastrous 
expedition.* 

♦ Journal, Chap. V. 
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In what degree it is practicable; to penejtrate beyond 
Bambarra yet remains to be ascertained; since it cannot 
be said that this question is determine^d, or even mate- 
rially aflfected, by what took place in Park's expedition. 
No general inference upon this subject can be £siirly de- 
duced from an extreme case, such as Park's evidendy 
was; nor does it follow, because a small party consisting 
o( four Europeans and a few negroes, was attacked and 
overpowered, that an expedition well appointed and pro- 
perly organized, would experience a similar fate. It may 
be observed also that, ill provided as Park was with the 
means of defence, he was able to proceed in safety- 
bey ond Tombuctoo, where the Moors are most nume- 
rous, and would in g short time have reached a country 
beyond the Moorish territory, where the danger would 
probably have been much diminished.^ Neither is it al- 
together certain that his death was not one of those or- 
eidentSj to which such enterprises are peculiarly liable, 
but from which no general conclusion can be drawn.f 

* Sec letter to Sir Joseph Banks (ante p. 74) in which Park says 
** that, according to the information of the guide* they should touch 
on {he Moors no where but at Tombuctoo." 

t Such, for example, as Captain Cook's death, which certainly 
affords no argument against voyages of discoveiy. It may be ob- 
served that the statement in a note anntxed to Amadi Fatouma's "%;. ■ 
Journal giv«s some countenance to the supposition mentioned in 
the text. From this note it appears that certain presents which 
Amadi had delivered from Park to one of the chiefs of Haoussa 
for the use of the king, were withheld from the latter in conse- 
quence of the chief's being informed that Park would not return; 
and that the king's resentment, occasioned by his receiving no 
presents, was the cause of Park*s death.-^It may be proper on this 
occasion to apprize the reader that the notes to Isaaco's Journal (ex- 
cept in one instance,) are all of them printed from the manu- 
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It will appear, upon a due consideration of these cir- 
cumstances, that reasonable and sufficient inducements 
still exist for attempting farther discoveries in Africa; and 
that nbthing really unfavourable tp such undertakings can 
with propriety be inferred from Park's late failure; but 
on the contrary, that the events of that mission furnish 
additional grounds of encouragement and new prospects 
of success. The proper made also of conducting such dis- 
coveries in fiiture, may now be considered as ascertained. 
Before Park's late journey, the important question whe- 
ther an expedition of this kind should be accompanied 
fj^. by a military escort, was involved in some difficulty. 

Apprehensions might then be entertained lest the appear- 
ance of an armed force passing through the country 
might alarm the jealousy of the natives, and produce 
hostile combinations, by which any small body of Euro- 
pean troops would sooner or later be overpowered. It 
might also have been doubted, and with great appearance 
of reason, whether it would be practicable on such a 
'%iarch to obtain proper supplies of provisions. The his- 
tory of F^k's CKpedition appears to furnish a clear and 
satisfactory solution of both these difficulties; and expe- 
^ rience having shown that large tracts of African continent 
'M^ may be traversed in safety by the aid even of a small and 
r^ , ill organized force under circumstances the most unfa- 
vorable, the question as to the expediency of a military 
escort may now be said to be determined. 

script of the tninslation, and appear to be parts of the original docii* 
mept transmitted from Africa. They seem to have been inserted by 
th# translator; and in several cases, apparently, were added from 
information which he received from Isaaco. 
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The suflRsrings of Pork during his former journey, and 
the melancholy fate of JMtajor Houghton, Mr. Hornemaii, 
and other trave^rs distinguished by their enterprise and 
ability, demonstrate the utter hopelessness of such under- 
takings, when attempted by solitary and unprotected in- 
dividuals. Even if the two schemes of discovery were 
equally practicable, the military plan (supposing always 
that the force employed is strictly limited to the purposes 
of^securify and protection) would on several accounts be 
entided to a decided preference; inasmuch as it affords 
more ample means of observation and enquiry, as it is 
calculated to inspire the Africans with a greater respect 
for the European character, and as* it may be rendered 
fiir more efficacioul for the purposes of friendly and com- 
mercial intercourse.* 

The scheme of an expedition into the Mterior of Africa, 
formed upon these principles, has lately been proposed 
from high authority, which holds out a considerable 
prospect of success. From the quarter in which the sug- 
gestion has originated, a reasonable hope may be enter-l^ 

* If the practice of sending out single individuals on joumies of dis- 
covery into Africa is still to be continued, it would be better perhaps 
to employ Mahometan travellers, who might accompany some of the 
great caravans. The dangers, to which European adventurers are 
always exposed, from the ferocity and intolerance of the Moors, 
would thus in a considerable degree be avoided. There is reason to 
believe that individuals sufficiently intelligent for an expedition of 
this kind, and whose constitutions would also be well suited to the 
climate of Africa^ might be found without much difficulty among 
the Mahometan inhabitants of Hindostan. If a fair judgment can be 
formed of this class of the British subjects from the Travela of Abu 
Thleb (the genuine and highly int^sting production of a native 
Mahometan of the East Indies), a very favourable opinion must be 
cntertuned of their intelligence and general information. 
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tained that this plan, of which the following is a short 

outline, will ultihiately be carried into eflFecj.* 

In the Royal African corps *^ow sarving at Sierra 
Leone thpre are three companies of black men, enlisted ^^ 
from the slaves obtained from the numerous slave trading 
vessels which have at different times been condemned as 
prize upon that coast. Among these there are several na- 
tives of Tombuctoo, Haoussa, Bornou^and other coun- 
tries even more distant; some of them having been 
brought from parts of Africa so remote as to have been 
twoy three and four moons upon their journey to the 
coast. Most of them have acquired sufficient knowledge 
of the English language to express themselves so as to 
be understood, although they retain their native lan- 
guageSy which they still speak with fluency. 

These men, Having been trained and disciplined with 
great care, are become excellent soldiers, and are spoken 
of by the Governor of Sierra Leone in the highest terms 
of approbation for their obedience, steadiness and general 
"^good conduct. They are of course inured to the climate, 
are accustomed to hardships and fatigues, and capable of 
the greatest exertions. They are at the same time cou- 
rageous and high spirited, feeling a pride and elevation 
from the advantages which they enjoy, and the compara- 
tive rank to which they have attained; and they are warmly 
attached to the British government. 

It is proposed that a proper and well selected detach- 
ment of these troops should form the basis of the intended 

* The paruculars of the p|pjected expedition here alluded to, 
which are given in the text, are extracted from ^ very interesting 
communication lately made to the African Institution by Major Ge- 
perai GordoDi Quarter Master General of the British forces. 
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expedition; tad that, besides the person having the im- 
f mediate command, one or two other leading persons 
should be appointed, each properly qualified to assist in 
the direction and management of the principal concerns, 
and (in case of emergency) to undertake the sole charge of 
the expedition. The number of the troops employed would 
of course be regulated by a due regard to the probable 
means of subsistence; but it is proposed that they should 
be sufficiently numerous to enable the leaders, in cases 
where it might be expedient, to separate with small de- 
tachments, taking distinct lines of march as local circum- 
stances and other occasions might require.* 

9 

• The writer is well aware that, in some of the opinion^ which he 
has expressed with regard to the black troops of Sierra Leone, he 
can hardly expect the concurrence of several excellent individuals, 
among the best friends of the African cause, who are known to be 
averse to the employment of negroes in the military service; and he 
is ready to admit that the practice which has prevailed of enlisting 
captured Africans is liable to %ome abuse Let such abuses be 
anxiously guarded against by M the means which legislative wisdom 
can devise; let every charge of misconduct in this respect be rigor- 
ously investigated; and if it should appear to be well rounded, let it^; 
be pursued with the utmost strictness and severity. But let not occa- 
sional abuses be urged as valid arguments against the practice itself, 
if it should be ascertained to be, on the whole, beneficial to the Afri- 
cans. It has been stated by enlightened and benevolent persons, who 
have witnessed the state of slavery in the West Indies, (and the as- 
sertion has every appearance of probability) that^thc embodying and 
cmploymeat of black troops has had the happiest effect in elevating 
and improving the negro character, and in giving a greater degree 
of importance to that oppressed race. In the instance of Sierra 
Leone, to which these observations more immediately relate, com- 
pare the situation of a captured negro, when rescued from the hor- 
rors of a slave vessel, with that of the same man a short time after- 
wards, when serving as a British soldier! The ordinary condition of 
human life has nothing similar to this change; it is a transition from 
the most abject misery to ease, comfort, and comparative dignity.— 
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The principal objects of this expedition Vould be si- 
milar in all respects to those of Parkas \^st journey — to # 
ascertain the cot^se and termination of the Niger, to ac- 
quire a geographical knowledge of the countries through ^,^ 
which it flows; and to procure all possible information 
relative to the condition of the inhabitants, their com-^ 
mercial relations and their g-eneral state of improvement. 
With a view to the attainment of these objects of prac- 
tical and scientific enquiry, the leader of the expedition 
would be enjoined in the most strict and positive terms 
by his official instructions, to avoid all acts of aggression 
towards the natives, and (except in cases of absolute 
self-defei;ce) to abstain from every species of violence. 
He would be farther directed to use his utmost endea- 
vours to establish a friendly intercourse and communica- 
tion^th the inhabitants; and for this purpose to employ 
the most intelligent of the black troops, in all cases in 
which it might be practicable, as interpreters df the expe- 
dition and messengers of peace and conciliation. 
i| By the plan which has thus shortly been described, 
every disadvantage which attended Park's mission, would 
be avoided, and all its defects supplied; and there seems 
to be every reasonable assurance that an expedition, 
formed and conducted upon such principles (with a due 
attention to the proper season for travelling) would be 
attended with ultimate success. 

Add to this, the extreme difficulty (which every unprejudiced en- 
quirer must admit) attending the management and disposal of great 
numbers of these captured negroes in a small colony like Sierra 
Leone; and the utter impossibility, considering their savage igno- 
rance and total want of habits of industry, of providing all of them, 
er even any tolerable number, ivith agricultural establishments. 
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It would be difficult* to anticipate the full extent of 
^ ^ose beneficial consequences which may ultimately be 
expected from the successful result of such an expedi- 
tion.- We may perhaps be justified in expecting that the 
intercourse, thus formed with the interior of Africa, will 
eventually open new communications of trade, and pos- 
sibly create new markets; that a certain portion of that 
vast commerce, which is now carried on with Tombuc- 
too'from Morocco and the shores of the Mediterranean, 
may* be diverted to the western coast; and that great 
quantities of European goods, now conveyed through 
other channels, may be transported into the centre of 
Africa through the new route of ^he Niger. 

But without speculating too bonfidently upon commer- 
cial revolutions of the nature here alluded to, which are 
for the most part very slow and gradual, and seldom 
eflFected without much difficulty; we may safely conclude 
that any rational and well concerted expedition to the in- 
terior of Africa must be of great efficacy in promoting 
and extending the legitimate and beneficial commerce ^^ 
with difierent parts of that vast continent, which has been 
rapidly advancing since the abolition of the slave trade.* 
We may also reasonably expect that such enterprises, 
judiciously conducted, will have importants effects upon 
the civilization and general improvement of Africa, by 
exciting industry and diffusing ijseful knowledge among 
the natives; and that some portion of these advantages 
may, in due time, be extended to those remote and se- 
questered countries, which are at present excluded from 
all intercourse with Europe, and abandoned to hopeless 

• See Appendix, No. VI. 
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ignorance and barbarism; Let us^iope that the honour of 
passing those barriers, which have hitherto separatedL* 
Africa jfrom the: civilized world, is reserved for the 
courage and perseverance of. that nation, by whose en- 
lightened and disinterested exertions so much has been 
effected in modern times, for the advancement of geo- 
graphical knowledge. The voyages of discovery which 
have been undertaken by the command of his present 
majesty, unstained by the guilt of conquest, and directed 
exclusively towards objects of humanity and science, 
have conferred a lasting distinction on the British name 
and character. The attempt to explore the interior of 
Africa, dictated by the same generous views, is in no re- 
spect less interesting, noi* does it promise less important 
results, even than those great undertakings; and it will be 
peculiarly worthy of an age and nation, rendered for ever 
memorable in the annals of mankind by the abolition of 
the African slave trade. 
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APPENDIX. No. I. "" 

Page 6. 

JL HERE is no part of Europe^ in which education has been a 
subject of more general attention or produced more important 
effects than in Scotland. During little more than a century, a sys- 
tem of pnibSc instruction^establishe4 in that country, has not only 
llad the most beneficial influence upon industry and private moralsi 
but has been the principal cause of one of the most remarkable 
changes of national character that has ever yet taken place during 
•o short a period. At a time when the public attention in this toxm- 
ttj i^ so laudably directed towards providing 'means of instruction 
for the poor, a few remarks on the eflects of a sy;>tem of general 
education in Scotland may not be thought unseasonable. The fol^^ 
lowing facts and observations relative to this important subject are 
^principally extracted from the intereiling Life of Bums, the poet, 
written by the late amiable and ex4felent Doctor Currie. 

The system of education in Scotland^ though closely connected 
with its eccle^astical establishment, owes its first legal existence 
to a statute passed in the year 1646 by the Parliament of that 
Kingdom for establishing schools in every parish, at the expense 
of the landholders, for the express purpose of teaching the poor. 
On the Restoration in 1660, this excellent statute was repealed; 
and nothing farther was done or attempted for the instruction of 
the people during the reigns of Charles and James, which were 
chiefly occujned in religious persecution. But in the year 1696, 
some years after the Revolution, the statute of 1646 was re-enact- 
ed nearly in the same terms, and continues to be the law of Scot- 
knd at the present time. Connected with this legislative provision 
are many acts passed by the General 'Assemblies of the church of 
Scotland, which are binding as to matters of ecclesiastical juris- 
£ction; and the whole together forms a code of regulations, which 
is' eminently distinguished for the reasonableness and practical 
good sense of its particular provisions, and which experience has 
shown to be perfectly effectual for the important purpose in- 
tended. So much convinced indeed are the lower classes in Scot- 
land of the benefits attending this system^ that) where^he parishes 

N 
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are large, they often form subscriptions tind establish private 
schools of their own, i^ addition to the parochial seminaries. 
In the year t699ijfbo\A^ the time when this system was esta- 
blished, Fletcher, of Shltknifo, in one of his Discourses concerning 
the affairs of Scotland^ describes the lower classes of that kingdom 
as being in a state of the most abject poverty and savage igno- 
rance; and subsisting partly by inere beggary, but chiefly by 
violence and rapine, " without any regard or subjection either to 
« the laws of the land or to those of God and nature." Some of the 
instances given by this writer of the disorder aiid violence of that 
period may remind us of the effects produced by a similar state 
of things during our own timel% upon the Irish fied^antry in the 
disturbed parts of that unhappy country, " In years of plenty,'* 
says Fletcher, <<-many thousands of them meet together in the 
<' mountains, where they feast and riot for many days, and at 
<< country weddings, ^larkets, burials, and other public occasions^ 
" they are to be seen, both men and women, perpetually drunk^ 
« cursing, blaspheming, and fighting together.'** Such was the 
state of Scotland at the time when the present system of education 
was established. ^ 

It is justly seated by Dr.*Mrie that, at the present day, there 
is perhaps no country in Europe, in which, in proportion to its 
population, so small a number of crimes fall under the chastise- 
ment of the criminal law, as in Scotland; and he adds, upon un- 
doubted authority, that on an average of thirty years preceding the 
year 1797, the executions in that division of the Island did not 
amount to six annually, and that more felons have been convicted 
and sentenced to transportation at one quarter sessions for the 
town of Manchester only, than the average number of persons 
sentenced to a similar punishment during a whole year by all the 
Judges of Scotland.! 

^ But the influence of education in Scotland has not been merely 
negative or confined to the diminution of criminal offences; it has 
produced in a very eminent degree those habits of industry and 
frugality, upon which all civilization and improvement ultimately 
depend. In no age or country have these excellent qualities, the 
cardinal virtues of the lower orders of society, been more prevalent 
than among the peasantry and common people of Scotland during 

• Political Works of Andrew Fletcher, 8vro. London 1737, p. 144. 
t Works of Robert Burns, Liverpool, 1800. Vol. I. p. 353, 8vo. 
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modem times: in none have the instances been more frequent of 
individuals who, by a x:ourse of meritorious exertions, have raised 
themselves from an inferior condition of life to ease and compe- 
tence^ and sometimes to riches and distinction. '^ 

It is impossible to conceive any situation more happy and re- 
spectable than that of the parent of a well educated family (such as 
^s the father of the subject of this memoir, knd such as there are 
now many others among the farmers and peasantry ojf Scotland) 
enjoying the just reward of bis paternal cares in the prosperity 
and success of. his children; each of whom he sees engaged in 
some beneficial pursuit, each bettering^ his condition in life, and 
each advanced somewhat in the scale* (^ society above the situation 
in which he was bom. It is this visible firogress and continual im- 
provement in the circumstances and condition of families, so fre- 
quent in t}ie class h^e particularly alluded to, which produces 
the greatest portion of happiness of which any community is C2t))a- 
ble; which stimulates to intelligent activity, and useful, persever- 
ing exertions; and which keeps alive and invigorates that orderly, 
quiet ambition, which is the foundation of all private and public 
prosperity, and the great civilizing principle of individuals and 
nations. 

It is true that there are several other circumstances, besides the 
system of public education in Scotland, which have assisted in 
producing that extraordinary change of national character which 
has given occasion to the present remarks. But of the various 
causes which have contributed to this change, education is by far 
the most important, and that, without which indeed all the rest 
would have been comparatively of no avail. It is to early instruc- 
tion, most unquestionably, that we must attribute that general in- 
telligence; and those habits of thoughtfulness, deliberation, and 
foresight, which usually distinguish the common people of Scot- 
land, wherever they may be found, and whatever may be Iheii^ 
employments and situations; which ensure their success in life 
under favourable circumstances; and in adverse fortune serve as a 
protection against absolute indigence, and secure to them a cer- 
tain station above the lowest condition of life. 

The truth of this remark will be apparent from a few practical 
instances, drawn from the experience of common Ufe) of that ge- 
neral superiority which is here attributed to the lower classes of 
the Scotch, as the effect of their superior industry and intelli- 
gence—!. Every one has remarked tht great number of profes- 
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sional gardeners from that country, many of whom have been 
common labourers, and who if they had be«n no better educated 
than most English labourers, must always have remained in that 
.situation. Of this numerous class Mr. Dickson, Park's brother-in« 
law, is a remarkable and most distinguished CKample^— 2. Scot- 
land supplies a considerable number of stewards, confidential 
clerks, book-keepers^ &c. from a class of society, which in moft 
other countries furnishes only domestic servants. The British 
Cronies, and especially the West Indies, are chiefly provided 
with clerks, overseers of plantations, &c. from this source*— rS. 
The prodigious number of non-commisiuoned (^cers in the army, 
who are natives of Scotland, having been raised from the ranks in 
consequence of their knowledge of reading and writing, and ge- 
neral good conduct, is alsa very remarkable.-— The recollection of 
most readers will probably supply them with other examples; b^t 
there are two instances, somewhat out of the course of ordinary 
experience, which deserve to be particularly mentioned. 

In the year 1803, Mr. Matthew Martin, a gentleman distin- 
guished for his active benevolence, having been for some time 
engaged, under the sanction of Government, in a laborious en- 
quiry concerning the << State of Mendicity in the Metropolis," was 
desired to make a report upon that subject for the infornuition of 
Government. From the statement whieh Mr. Martin prepared on 
that occasion and laid before the Secretary of State, it appeared 
that the number of Scotch beggars in London was remarkably 
small, especially in proportion to the Irish beggars, with whom it 
was most natural to compare them. Of 2000 beggars, whose cases 
were investigated by Mr. Martin, the following is a summary. 
Belonging to parishes home - - 570. 

distant parishes - - 336 

Irish 679 

^ Scotch - - . - " - 65 

Foreign - - - . - 30 

The second of the two cases is of a still more uncommon nature. 
In the course of the expedition against Egypt in 1 807, the advanced 
guard of Major General Eraser's army having taken possession of 
Rosetta and occupied a position at £1 ilamed a few miles from 
that town, was.sifrprised by a strong corps of Turkish troops, and 
after an obstinate conflict and the loss of nuny lives, compelled to 
surrender. According to th^ Turkish custom, the prisoners taken 
were sold as slaves^ and diaperaed over the whole country; s(»ne 
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of them being sent as far as Upper £g3rpt. Great exertions were 
naturally made by the British goyemment to redeem those nnfor- 
tunate persons from capti¥ity;.and Ui|s was happily effected as to 
all the prisoners, except a few who eould not be traced, by the as- 
sistance of Signor Petrucd, the Swedish consul at Alexandria. 

From the authentic documents relating to this transaction, it 
appears that the ransoms paid for the redemption of the captives 
differed very considerably; the prices varjring from between twenty 
and thirty pounds to more than one hundred pounds sterling for 
each ipiao* But it is observable, on comparing the different ratesi 
that t&e highest ranaoms were paid for those, who must be consi« 
deredt from their namesf to hare been natives of Scotland; and 
whoy it may be presumed^^were more valuabiejihuk the rest from 
being more orde^^ly and intelligent* It could not have been easiljr 
anticipate that a soldier, brought up in a Scotch parish school, 
was likely, when enslaved by the Turks and a capfive in Egypt, to 
derive much advantage from his education. Yet it is probable from 
this circumstance that the intelligence and habits of good conduct, 
which he acquired from early instrtictio'b, might recommend him 
tp his master,^and as domestic slavery admits of many mitigationi) 
^ might procure him kinder and better treatment. 
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APPENDIX. No. II. 

• Page 17. 

Majoe Renn^ll, in his Geograpljical Illustrations of Park's 
travels,^bas done ample justice .to the knowledge and judgnqpnti so 

. eminently displayed by D*Anville in the. investigation of 'several 
important, points relative to the geography of Noct^ Africsi which 
have been«elucida^d by this writer fpom very" imperfect materials 
with eittraordinary sagacity and success. 16 the 26th volume of 
the Memoirs of the Academy of Inscriptions, there ai^ two very 
important Dis^rtations by this distinguished geographer; the 
first, On tbeisources of the Nile; and the second, Concerning the 
the rivers of the interior of Africa, with reference to the opinions 
of the ancient and modern writers who have treated on that sub- 
ject. The latter is the most immediately connected with the parti- 
cular questions alluded to in the text; and it is remarkable that the 
principal opinions, or rather conjectures, of 'D'Anville (of which 
the opiilion relating to the course of the Niger is the most impor- 
tant), although deduced from very uncertain and discordant sources 
of information, have been confirmed in a great degree by the dis- 
coveries of modern travellers, especially by those of Park. It 
appears that D'Anville was well. acquainted with the existence ot 
Tombuctoo, and had even ascertained the situation of thlit city, as 
well as the general course of the Niger, with a considerable degree 
of precision. He had also formed a plan for sending a person, pro- 
perly qualified, on an expedition from the French settlement of St. 
Joseph on the river Senegal, to Tombuctoo; but owing to some 
circumstance which he does not explain, the scheme did not take 
eiFect. As the Dissertation here alluded to may not be in the hands 
of every reader, the passage relating to this subject may be worth 
transcribing^— After mentidi||ig Ghana as the principal Maho! 
metan city of Nigritia, spoken of by Edrisi, he says that many of 
the Fatimites, who escaped from the power of the Califs, took re- 

' fuge in the interior of Africa, where they formed various states. 
He then proceeds as follows: 
<< Tombut ou Tombouctou, est actuellement entre les villes de 
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la Nigritie, celle dont on parle davantage. On ne doit pdnt ^tre 
sufpris qu'Edrisi n'en fasse pas mention. Outre qu'elle se pent 
juger hors des limitea de ce qui lui a 6t6 connu, Leon d'Afrique 
nous apprend que la fondation de Tombut par un prince de Bar* 
barie^ appell€ Mensa-Sul^iman>^est de Tan 610 de I'H^gire, qui 
repond a I'acn 12 13 de I'^re Chretieune, ce qui est post^rieur a la 
geographic d'Edrisi, bonipos6e vers le milieu- du douzi^me si^cle. 
La. situation de cette ville n'est pas pr6cis6ment sur le Niger; mais 
elle y a son port, nomm6 Cabra, d quelques milles de (fistance. 
Comme ^ucune des nations cpmmer^antes de TEurope n'a penetre 
aussi avant dans les terres, en cetle partie d^Afriquey que la nation 
Fran9oi8e, par ses etablissemens sur le S^n^ga, elle est plus & 
port6e qu'une autre d'acquerir quelque connoitfftance de cet in- 
t^rieur. J'ai appri% d'une pei*sonne qui avoit command^ ^lusieurs 
anu6es' au fort Saint-Joseph en Galani) lequel se pent eitimer dis- 
tant en droite ligne de rentr6e du Sibndga d*environ cent trent 
lieues Fran9oi8es; que les Bambai^S) qui du fond du pays am^nent 
des esclaves noirs, comptent quarante huit joujrn6es depuis Tom- 
but jusqu^au fort Saint-Joseph, et que la mesure commune de la 
journee s'6yalue k environ cinq lieues, d'oii il r^sulte autour de 
deux cens quarante lieues. Le moyen d'en savoir davantage seroit, 
que quelque personne habitu6e au climat, comme il y ^n.a dans le 
haut du Senega, acbbmpagp^e d'interprites, et qu'une instruction 
pr6alable auroit mise au fait d'une partie des choses dont il seroit 
A propos de s'informer, fit le voyjige de Tombut. Un 6v^nement 
a empecbe I'execution d'un projet> auquel j'avois tres-volonliers 
pris part dans cette vtle." 

M^m. de i^Acad. des Inicrifitiona^ Tom. xxvi. p. 72. 

The above passage was written by D'Anville abou( the year 
1754; and it is not a little extraordinary that during the sixty years 
that have since elaped, a period so much distinguished for geo- 
graphical discovery, Tombuctoo should never have been visited 
by any European traveller: and that one of th^ greatest marts of 
African commerce, which is annaift[!^re8orted to by caravans from 
various parts of that continent, iiljfe yi'i main at this tifhe entirely 
unknown to the civilized world. ' ' 

In speaking of Tombuctoo as being still entirely unknown, the 
writer is aware that a particular description of that city has been 
given in an Jecounc of the Empire of Morocco^ published in the 
year 1809, by Mr. James Grey Jacksoli, who resided in that part of 
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Africa during many years. But Mr. Jackson derived his whole know- 
ledge of Tombuctoo from the accounts of native traders; upon 
whose unsupported testimony very little reliance can be placed; es- 
pecially as to matters of <IetaiI, or such facts as require to be stated 
with any degree of exactness. Considering that Mr. Jackson's in* 
Ibrmation was obtiuned from this source^ the very minuteness and 
apparent precision of his account) are circumstances highly unfa- 
vourable to its authenticity. 

With reference to the internal geography of Africa, the writer 
may take this opportunity of ol^serving, that next to the Afiicaa 
Association, to whom we are indebted for almost all the authen- 
tic information which we possess iipon this subject,* considera* 
ble pn^se is due to the Sierra Leone Company; under whose 
auspices^ duHng the time they were in possession of that colony, 
several important joumies into the interior were judiciously un- 
dertaken and successfully executed. Among these may be men- 
tioned an expedition in 1794 by Mr. Watt and Mr. Winterbottom 
(being a landjourtiey of near five hundred miles, in going and 
returning by different routes) to Laby and Teembo, both of them 
condderable towns, artd the lattep the capital of the Foulah coun- 
try. Tombuctoo appeared, from the enquiries made by the travel- 
lers, to be well known at both those places; and the coniimunicatioa 
with that city from Laby, though it was spoken of as a journey of 
four moons, was represented to be open, and they were furnished 
with many particulars of the route. Shortly afterwards, in conse- 
quence perhaps of this information, a project was formed at Sierra 
Leone of sending out a mission to Tombuctoo*; but Mr. Watt, who 
was to have imdertaken the journey, died; and the invasion of the 
colony by the French in September 1794, together with the de- 
struction which followed, seems to have put a stop to expeditions 
of this nature. 

The editor has been favoured by Mr. Macaulay, late Secretary 
of the Sierra Leone Company and formerly Governor of the Co- 
lony, with a sight of the Journals of the expedition to Teembo» 
as well as of some other tnii|iqti» from Sierra Leone of inferior 
importance. Tliey do great mdit to the writers (especially the 
Journal to Teembo) and contain many valuable and uatereitiiig 

* The valuable discoveries of the late Mr. Browne (whose death must be 
lamented as a public loss) form an exception to this general remark; but 
perhags the only exception. ' 
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particulars; several of which have been given to the public in the 
Reports of the Sierra Leone Company, and in Dr. Winterbottom's 
judicious account of the naiive Africans in the neighbourhood of 
Ihat odony. But there is still room for a compilation or selection 
bcm these Journals, which, if well executed, would be an instruc* 
Ajc and interesting publication. 
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Page 27. 

SooH after Mr. Edwards's death severalletters passed between 
Pnk and Sir William Young, now Governor of Tobago, upon a sub- 
ject immediately connected with the question, considered in the 
meitknr, relative to the assistance afforded by Mr. Edwards in pre- 
paring Park's travels for the press. Copies of these letters. having 
been transmitted to the editor by Park's family, he thinks it right 
en the present occasion to lay them before the public; remarking at 
the same time that, after due consideration of their contents, he 
continues to be of the opinion which he has expressed in the 
text. 

The occasion of this correspondence appears to have been as 
fellows. Mr. Edwards was engaged, at the time of his death, in 
preparing for the press an enlarged and corrected edition of his 
Mttory of the West Indies; but as he did not live to complete it, 
liis ftiend Sir William Young superintended the publication of 
tlie work, and added a short pre&:e; in whidi, speaking of Mr. 
Edwards's literary merits, he mentioned <' the judicious compila- 
** tion and elegant recital of the travels of Mungo Park." This 
produced a letter of expostulation from Park to Sir William 
Toung, of which either no copy waa kept; ttr it has been since lost 
or mislaid; but the nature of its contents will be seen from the 
sequel of the comspondence. 

o . 
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Sir William Young to Mr, Park. 

"59 Harlcy-street, November 9th, 1803. 
" The day before yesterday' I received your letter dated so far 
back as August 25th. It appears to have, been put into the London 
post, addressed to my clerk^s lodgings, only last week, and reached 
me in the country November the 7th. I am thus particulai* as to 
dates, as I *couM not bear the imputation of having so long ne- 
glected the due acknowledgment of a letter from one whom I so 
highly esteem and respect. In regard to the question you sta^e, I 
understood from^he late Mr. Edwardsj that he assisted in the ge- 
neral arrangement of the materials yoii supplied^ as Dr. flawkes- 
worth did, in the case of a voyage by the great navigator Captain 
Cooke; and that the previous Account or Summary of your Tra- 
vels delivered into the African Association was written by him; to 
which your fuller Account of your Travel^ in detail was subse- 
quent. The word << author," I believe does not occur in the passage 
you refer to; and if the words ^< compilation and recital" seem to 
bear any application beyond the prospectus before adverted to, or 
in any way to trench on your just pretensions as a writer, I truly 
lament the inaccuracy^ and will take the most immediate means of 
rectifying the error, wh^ch circumstances may place within my 
reach; either by present correction or on a new edition of the 
work. My situation as Secretary of the African Association fur- 
nishes me with documents from which I have learned so highly to 
appreciate your character and to entertain so grateful a sense of 
your public services, that it would be painful in me, in the smallest 
degree, to have stated any thing that might be so construed as to 
affect your just literary pretensions; although it is difikult to add 
to the just and high reputation you held independently, from the 
fortitude, discretion, and resource so eminently shown in your 
distinguished and successful enterprise." 

c 

Mr, Park to Sir William Young, 

- *y ' ' « Fowlshiels, Utfi May, 1804. 
" I perceive by your letter, that you meant the words ^compila- 
tion' and ^ recital,' to refer entirely to the AlKclgroenc of my 
Travels, which was written forVhe perusal of the gentlemen of the 
African Association, by Ms. Edwards, their Secretary. 
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^' A printed copy of this Abridgment was delivered to each of 
the gentlemen at their .annual meeting, but I believe it was never 
publicly sold. The greater number of readers are therefore but 
slightly acquainted with it; and to such, the words above-mentioned 
will naturally convey a very different meaning. Having thus ex- 
plained myself to you, I hope you will see the propriety of cor- 
recting the passage above-mentioned as soon as possible. I must 
therefore request you will permit me to insert your letter in any 
of the periodical publications, or fisivour me with a correction of 
the paifige, as you may think proper." 

Extract of a letter of Sir William Young to Mr, Park. 

"May 25, 1804.. 
^ The letter which I wrote on the subject of the publication of 
your travels in Africa, is perfectly at your service to make any use 
pf,t#ftch you. may think proper. No measure can b^ more satis* 
factory and agreeable to myself, than that which nuiy most fully 
render justice to y6ur high and well earned reputation in every 
point of view." 



■^ 
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Page 46. 

1*HB question regarding the termination of the Niger is one o£ 
the most doubtful and obscure in modem geography) «nd in the 
present defective state of our information vrith regarded the interior 
of Africa, seemS hardly to admit of a clear and satisfaqjUyry solu- 
tion. Of the' difficulties with which the subject is attended, some 
judgment may be formed frqm the various and even opposite opi- 
nions which have been maintained relative to the course of the 
Niger, since Park's discoveries have ascertained that it fioii]^rom 
west to east. As the enquiry is somewhat curious, a sumillBry 
view of these different opinions, and of the principal arguments by 
which they are supported, -may not be uninteresting to the readers 
of Park's life. Tp investigate the question with the accuracy and 
imnuteness which it deserves, would not only -very far exceed the 
tiniits of a note, but would require much more information upon 
this subject than the editor possesses, united with some previous 
habits of geographical disquisition. 

I. According to the oldest of these opinions, and that which' is 
' supported by the greatest authorities (being the opinion not only 
of some of the principal geographers of antiquity, but of D' Anville 
and Rennell among the modems), it is supposed that the Niger 
1^» an inland termination somewhere in the eastern part of Africa, 
probably in Wangara or Ghana: and that it is partly discharged 
into inland lakes, which have no communication with the sea, 
and partly, spread over a wide extent of level country, and lost in 
sands or evaporated by the heat of the sun.* The principal ground 
of this supposition is, the opinion of some of the best informed 
writers of antiquity on tlie geography of Africa, and a sort of ge- 
neral lyrsuasion prevalent &mong the ancients to the same effect; 
circumstances, it must be acknowledged, of considenftle weight in 
determining this question: since |kf re is good reason to believe, that 

• Proceediogs of the African Association, vol. i. p. 535. 
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the knowledgpe of the ancients concerning the interior of Africa was 
much more extenuTe and accurate than that of the moderns. It is 
justly observed by Dr. Robertson, that the geographical discoveries 
of the ancients were made chiefly by land, those of tbe modems by 
sea; the progress of conquest having led to the former, that of 
commerce to the latter. (Hist, of America, vol. ii. p. 316, 8vo.) 
Besides which, there are several distinct and, peculiar causes 
which have essetitially contributed to our present ignorance re- 
specting the interior of Africa; namely, the great prevalence of 
the slave trade, which* has confined the attention of European ad- 
venturers exclusively to the coast; the small temptation which the 
continent of Africa held out, during the continuan.ee of that trade, 
to internal commerce; and the almost impenetrable* barrier laised 
up against Europeans in modem times, by the savage intolerance 
of the Moors. -' ' 

The ancient opinion, respecting the termination of the Niger 
which has just been alluded to, received a certain degree' of con- 
firmation from the best and most authentic accounts concerning 
that part of Africa, in which the Niger is supposed to disappear. 
This is represented by various concurrent testimonies to be a great 
tract of alluvial country, having several permanent lakes, and being 
annually overflowed for three months during the rainy season. 

Against the hypothesis of an inland termination of the Niger, 
several objections have been urged, which are well deserving of 
attention. They are principally founded on a consideration of the 
vast magnitude which the Niger must have attained after a course 
of more than 1600 geogi*aphical miles, and the difiiculty of con- 
ceiving so prodigious a stream to be discharged into lakes, and eva- 
porated even by an AfHcan sun. To account for such a phenqme- 
non, a great inland sea, bearing some resemblance to the Caspian 
or the Aral, appears to be necessary. But, besides tbat the existence 
of so vast a body of water without any outlet into the ocean, is in 
itself an improbable circumstance, s£nd not to \^ lightly admitted; 
such a sea, if it really existed, could hardly have remained a secret 
to the ancients, and entirely unknown at the present d^. 

It may just be observed, that D*Anville, following Ptolemy and 
other writers whom he considers as the best informed on the in- 
ternal geography of Africa, is satisfied that there are two conside- 
rable rivers, the Niger and the Gir; both of which are said to 
terminate b the same quartsi^'of Africa^ and precisely in the same 
manner. The Gir, totally unknown at the present day, is familiarly 
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mentioned by Claudian, who, however, it may j^jj^coUeeted, was 
a native of Africa:— 7 ' 



-: — M Giry ditissimus amnb 



« iEthiopum, simili mcntitus gurgite Nilum/ 

Cann.21.v.252. 

In some MSS. it is notisaimus .vcmtds; but the otherreading is 
more probable. 

. « Domitorque ferarum 

« GirrhauSf qui vasta colit sub rupibvts antra, 
((Qui ramos ebeni, qui dentqs vellit ebumos." 

Carm. 4r..v. 20. 

II. The second opinion respecting the Niger is, that it tcmii- 
liates in the Nile. In other wordS) this hypothesis identifies the 
Niger with the great western branch of the Nile, called the WMte 
Rivery which D'Anville traces irom a source very far S. S. W. t© 
its junction with the Nile near Sennaar. He likewise accurately dis- 
tinguishes this stream from the eastern branch, which is much 
shorter and of inferior magnitude, and which takes its rise in the 
mountains of Abyssinia. This opinion is maintained by Mr. Home- 
man, Mr. Grey Jackson, and several other modem travellers; and 
it is slighHy sanctioned hy, Strabo and Pliny, who speak of the 
sources of the Nile as being reported by some to be in the farther 
parts of Mauritania. But it may be affirmed with great confidence, 
that of all the hypotheses respecting the termination of the NigeFf 
that wAch supposes it to be a branch of the Nile, is the most un-i 
founded, and the least consistent with 'acknowledged facts. It is 
indeed rather a loose popular conjecture, than an opinion deduced 
from probable reasoning; since nothing appears to be alleged in its 
support, except the mere circumstance of the course of the river 
being in a direction towards the Nile; aqd a few vague notions of 
some of the African natives with regard to this subject, which are 
unwoithy of the smallest attention. 

Mr. Jackson, indeed, in his Travels (p. 3)0), states it to be a fact 
universally known among the rich African traders, that the Niger 
and the Nile are one and the same river, by means of which there 
is a practicable communication between Tombuctoo and Grand 
Csdro. Between these two cities caravans are continually passing, 
and a large trade is carried on; hut Bir. Jackson observes, that the 
expense of land-carriage by means of camels is more moderate than 
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that by water, and that the journey also is more agreeable! He gives 
an account of the voyage to Cairo down the Niger, having aclually 
been performed in the year 1780 by a party of seventeen negroes, 
the particulars of which expedition, he says that he received from 
" a very intelligent man who has an establishment at Tombuctoo/' 
These negroes proceeded down the Niger from Jinnie, on a com* 
mercial speculation, and reached Cairo after a voyage of fourteen 
months. They returned by the caravan, and arrived at Jinnie, after 
an absence of more than three years. Some of the &cts which they 
reported are not a little extraordinary:— viz. that in several places 
they found the Nile so shallow, in cousequence of channels cut for 
irrigating the lands, that they could not proceed in their boat, and 
were obliged to transport it some distance over-land; that they saw 
between Tombuctoo and Cairo twelve hundred citie» and towns, 
adorned with mosques and towers, &c. It is needless to comi^ent 
upon such hearsay statements, itlteived from an African traveller 
or merchant more than twenty years after the transaction is said to 
have happened; nor would any allution have been made to them in 
this place, if Mr. Jackson's book bad not been much commended 
by distinguished critics,* and quoted as an authority respecting the 
interior of Africa by several geographical writers. 

The principal, and apparently decisive, objection against this sup« 
posed junction of the Niger and the Nile, is grounded upon a com- 
parison of the great difference of /^ve/ between the beds of the two 
rivers. From the authentic information we possess by means of Mr. 
Browne, respecting the countries west of the Nile, it is now clear, 
diat if this junction takes place at all,* it must be in the upper part 
of the Nile, before that river has quitted the higher regions of 
Africa, from whence it has still 1000 geographical miles to run 
before it reaches the sea, passing in its way through several ca- 
taracts. But it is .utterly incredible that the Nigfer, which, in order 
to reach this part of the Nile, myt have run at the least 2300 
miles, should not in so long a course have descended to a level 
considerably lower than that which is here dqscribed. This objec- 
tion is urged with great force by Major Rennell, who justly consi- 
ders it as being entirely decisive of the question; but he has added 
several other arguments, which those who take an interest in this 
question, will do well to consult.! 

• Edinburgh Re vie w^ voL xiv. p. 306. ^ 

t Proceedings of the African Association^ Tol.i. p. 537; aiid vol. iL p. 268. 
280. 
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HI. The ^supposition, mentioned in the text (p. 45)) that the 
Niger terminates in the River Congo, or, as it is aoroetinies called, 
the Zaire, is entirely a recent conjecture, adopted by Park in con- 
sequence of the information and suggestions of Mr. Maxwell, an 
experienced African trader, who appears from his letters to have 
been a man of observation and intelligence. The principal argu- 
ments in support of the opinion are shortly and clearly given in the 
memoir addressed by Park to Lord Camden; but the subject will 
receive additional elucidation from Mr. Maxwell's own statement, 
and especially from his striking description of the river Congo, the 
Tast magnitude of which is- little known, and has hot sufficiently 
attracted the attention of geographical writers. The following pas- 
sage is extracted from a letter, dated Prior's Lynn, near LongtowD, 
July 20, 1804, addressed by Mr. Maxwell to William Keir, of 
Milnholm, Esq., a friend of Park, to whom the letter was com- 
municated by Mr. Maxwell's derire. 

<( Before ever the Niger came to be the topic of conversation, it 
<« struck me, that the Congo drew its source &r to the nc^thward, 
<<from the floods commencing long before any rains take place 
<< south of the equator; since it begins to swell perceptibly abeut 
^< the latter end of October, and no heavy rains set in before De- 
^ cember: and about the end of January the river must be sup- 
« posed at its highest. At no time, however, can the rains to the 
« southward of the line be compared with those in the Bight of 
•< Guinea, where ships are obliged to have a house erected over 
^< them during these months. 

« But, whether the Congo be the outlet of the Niger or not, it 
<< certainly oifers the best opening for exploring the interior of 
« Africa of any scheme that has ever yet been attempted; and the 
<< ease and safety with which it might be conducted, needs no corn- 
er ment. However, if the Niger luu a sensible outlet, I have no 
<< doubt of its proving the CoQ|go, knowing all the rivers between 
^ Cape Palmas and Cape Lopes to be inadequate to the purpose; 
<< nor need the inimense course of such a river surprise us, when 
<^ we know that the river St. Lawrence, contemptible in size when 
<< compared with the Congo, encompasses the whole of North 
<< America, issuing through a chain of lakes. But instead of seven 
•( or eight lakes, the Congo may be supposed to pass through se- 
« venteen or eighteen; which will solve any difficulty as to the 
<< floods of the Niger not immediately aifecting the Congo. I believe 
<< that our information of the Niger losing itself in the Desert rests 
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<< wholly upon the authority of the Romans, a people whose pursuits 
« never led them to trace the course of rivers with a view to traffic 
^* or civilization. If we may credit the accounts of travellers in 
<< crossing the deserts, we find that, wherever they get water for 
<< refreshment, there are invariably verdure and palm trees; and 
<< these spots in the desert of Lybia were termed by the ancients 
« Oases, or Islands. Now, if such small springs could produce such 
« permanent effects, we may reasonably auppose, that the immense 
^ stream of the Niger increased to three times the size from where 
<' Mr. Park left it, would long before this have made the deseii.as 
<< green as any water meadow, and-found its way gradually to the 
<< ocean, or inundated the whole country. 

« I can with much truth say this of the rivjer Congo, that by 

« tt comparing it with other rivers, according to the best writers, it 
^ must rank as the third or fourth in magnitude. Considering the 
^ force of the current it produces in the sea, carrying out floating 
<< islands sixty or seventy leagues from the coast, the Amazon or 
** Plata only can cope with it. Many traders, whom I met vrnk at 
<' Embomma, (a settlement on the banks of the Congo distant 
<( thirty leagues from its mouth,) had come one month's journey 
<< down the river, which, reckoned at twenty miles each day^and 
<< they count them by the moon, Gonda)^ would make six hundred 
<< miles; and they spoke of it as equally large where they came 
'^ from, and that it went by the name of Enzaddi^ as it does among 
<<all the natives upon the coast. Should the shallow water, iLs'laid 
<< down opposite Saienda, detract from the assumed size bf the Con- 
^< go, let it be remembered, that the river there is spread out ten 
<' miles in width, the middle channel of which has never been accu- 
<< rately soimded. It has long been my opinion that Leyland's or 
<< Molyncux Island at Embomma (either of which might be render- 
<* ed as impregnable as Gibraltar at a very small expense) would 

« be a choice station for establishing an extensive commerce with 
<< the interior of Africa. Indeed, if the idea of the Congo being the 
<( outlet of the Niger prove so upon trial, we may consider it as an 
<< opening designed hy Providence for exploring those vast regions, 
<( and civilizing the rude inhabitants.''* 

Besides this account given by Mr. Maxwell, there are other tes- 
timonies to the magnitude of the Congo, showing it to be a river 

* A chart of the Congo.by Mr. Maxwell was published msirf yean since 
by I^aurie and Whittle, Fleet-street. 

p 
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of the first class, and larger probably than the Nile. In a journal 
(which the editor has seen) of an intelligent and respectable naval 
officer, Captain Scobell, who visited the coast of Africa in the year 
1813, in H. M. sloop of war the Thais, the Congo ia'described as 
^( an immense river, from which issues a continued stream at the 
'* rate of four or five knotsin the dry, and six or seven in the rainy 
<< season." In a subsequent passage he says, ^< In crossing this 
'< stream, I met several floating islands, or broken masses from the 
((Jbanks of that noble river, which, with the trees still erect, and 
<< the whole wafting to the motion of the sea, rushed far into the 
^ ocean, and formed a novel prospect even to persons accustomed 
" to the phenomena of the waters." He adds, that there are sound- 
ings to the distance of from thirty to forty miles from the coastp 
arising probably from the vast quantity of alluvial matter bronglit 
down by the force of the stream. 

Other accounts state, that the waters of the Congo may be dis- 
tinguished at sea more than thirty leagues from the coast, and tliat 
the water is fresh at the distance of thirty miles.* These, pefhapsy 
are exaggerations; but they may be received, in confirmation of the 
preceding testimonies, as sufficient proofs of a general opinion 
among navigators with regard to the size and force of this pro- 
digiou.s river. It is mentioned by Major Rennell in his very interest- 
ing account of the Ganges, that the sea in the bay of Bengal ceases 
to be affected by the waters of that river, and recovers its trans- 
parency, only at the distance of about twenty leagues from the. 
coast. (Phil. Transactions, vol. Ixxi.) But the Ganges being ob- 
structed by its Delta, and passing through eight channels into the 
sea, is probably much less rapid and impetuous than the Congo. 

To this it must be added, that all the accounts concur in repre- 
senting, that the stream of the Congo is of a more unifonn height, 
and subject to much less variation from the dry and rainy seipons, 
than any tropical river «hich is known; and that on a comparison 
with such rivers, it may be considered to be in aficrfietual atate of 
flood. The average rising of the Ganges in the rainy season is stated 
by Major Rennell to be thirty-one feet, being about the same with 
that of the Nile; whereas, the difference between the highest point 
of the Congo about February, and the lowest in September, is only 
about nine feet; and the river, at the latter period, has all the ap- 

• Lopezi Merolla» and Dapper, referred to in Flullip's Voysges, vol iU. 
p. 236. 
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peaituice to a stranger of being in full flood.* It is this remarkable <v 
peculiarity, which distinguishes the Congo from other great rivers 
of a similar description, and which leads to important conclusions 
with regard to its origin and course. 

In support, then, of the hypothesis which identifies the Congo 
with the Niger, the following arguments, deduced from the pre- 
cediing facts and observations, may be alleg(ed^— 1. The great. -^ 
magnitude of the Congo. 2. The probability that tbi^ river is de- 
rived from very remote sources, perhaps considerably north of the 
equator. 3. The fact, that there exists a great river. north of the 
equator, (the Niger,) of which the termination is unknown, and 
which may, perhaps, form the. principal branch of the Congo. 
These, in truth, are the only grounds upon which the present sup- 
position can be &irly said to rest. Arguments founded upon etymo- 
logical conjectures, supposed resemblances of names, or affinity of 
languages, &c. Sec, are, for the most part, too arbitrary and fanci- 
ful, and liable to too much unceitainty to be entitled to any place 
in disquisitions of this nature. The same remark is applicable to 
the narratives and descriptions given by native travellers and mer- 
chants, and, in general, to all Jfrican evidence whatever, except 
when supported by collateral proof from pther less exceptionable 
sources. 

Such being the evidence in fovour of the hypothesis respecting 
the Congo, the objections agsdnst this theory must be admitted to 
be weighty and formidable. The piincipal of these are, 1. That it 
supposes the course of the Niger to lie through the vast chain of 
the Kong mountains (anciently Monies Lun^)^ the great central 
belt of Africa. Of the existence of these mountains there appears 
to be no doubt; and from their situation in the midst of a great 
continent, they may reasonably be supposed to be of vast size.^and 
extent; in which case it is diflBcult to understand, how the Niger 
could penetrate this barrier, and force a passage southwards. 2. The 
course of the Niger, Estimated frdm its source in the moimtains of 
Senegal (supposing it to be the same river with the Congo, and to 
flow by Wangara and Cashna through the centre of Africa into the 
Atlantic), would be considerably more than iooo miles. But the 
course of the Amazon, the greatest river in the old or new world 
with which we are acquainted, is only about 3500 miles; and, al- 
though the existence of a river considerably greater than any yet 
known^ may be within the limits of physical possibility; yet, so im- 

• MS. Letter of Mr. MaxweU to Mr. Park, Oct. 12, 1804. 
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probable a supposition ought not to be adopted upon slight or con- 
jectural reasonings or upon any thing much short of distinct and 
positive proof. To give such a vast extension to the Congo upon 
the grounds stated by Mr. Maxwell, might justly be considered as 
one of those exaggerations^ to which, according to a remark of 
D'AnvillO) geographical writers upon Africa have always been re- 
'^markably prone, ^ eh abusant, pour ainsi dire, du vaste carriere que 
rint^rieur de TAfiique y laissoit prendre." (M6m. de TAcademie 
des Inscriptions, Tom. zxvL p. 61.)* 

Before the editor finally dismisses the subject of the CongOi he 
BMiy be allowed to. express a hope that this distinguished river, 
which hithertQ has beep only known as one of the greatest marts 
of the slave trade, may at length be rendered conducive to objects 
of civilization and science; and that some use will now be made of 
this great inlet into Africa, for the purpose of exploring a part of 
that continent which as yet is entirely unknown; or, at leas^ of ob- 
taining more complete and authentic information relative to the 
Congo itself, which must unquestionably be considered as a very 
curious and interesting subject of enquiry. Such an enterprisot ac- 
cording to the opinion of Mr. Maxwell, would not be attended with 

* The following^ scale (taken from Major Renaell's Memoir of a Map of 
Hindostan, p. 337j) showing the proportional length of some of the most con- 
siderable rivers already known, may be usefnl to the reader on the present 
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It must be observetl, however, that the niagniiuJe of a river depends muck 
ess upon the length of its course than upon the number of auxiliary streamS; 
which fall into it It' is this' latter circumstance, which occasions the vast 
size of the Ganges, compared, for example, with die Nile; although the 
course of the latter is so much longer. Rivers not fed by auxiliary streams, 
may even become smaller inxonscquence of tlie length of their course.. The 
editor is indebted for these obiemttioDt to Major Rennell. 
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much difficulty. In a letter to Mr. Park> dated Oct. 13, I8O4, 
alluding to the subject of the Congo, he speaks of an intention 
which he had formed some time prior to Park's discoveries, of ex- 
ploring that river. His scheme was to carry out with him from 
England six supernumerary boats, well adapted for rowing and 
sailing; each being of such a size as to be easily carried by thirty 
people, and transported across several cataracts, with which the 
course of the river is known to be impeded. On his arrival at the 
coast, he meant to hire about thirty or forty black rowers, and to sail 
np the Congo with proper arms, provisions, and merchandize, in 
the month of May (the dry season south of the equator) calculating 
upon an absence from the coast <^ about ten weeks. Mr. Maxwell 
considered this scheme as perfectly practicable, and likely to be 
attended with no very great expense; but he was prevented from 
executing his intention by the war of 1793, which made it incon- 
venient and unsafe for him to encumber the deck of his vessel with 
supernumerary boats. 

IV. The fourth and last opimon respecting the termination of 
the Nigef, is that of a German geographer, M.,Reichard, which 
was published in the << Ephemerides G^ographiques," at Weimar, 
in August, 1808, and is referred to in a respectable French work, 
entitled, << Precis de la G6ographie Universelle, par li|. Malte- 
brun.*' The fourth volume of this work, which appeared at Paris in 
the year 1813, (p. 635) represents M. Reichard's hypothesis to 
be, that the Niger, after reaching Wangara, takes a direction to- 
wards the south, and being joined by other rivers from that part 
of Africa, makes a great turn from thence towards the south-west, 
and pursues iU course till it approaches the nortli eastern extre- 
mity of the gulph of Guinea, when it divides and discharges itself 
by different channels into the Atlantic; after having formed a great 
Delta, of which the Rio del Rey constitutes the eastern, and the 
Rio Formoso, or Benin River, the western branch. 

Without entering into the details of M. Reichard's reasoning in 
support of this hypothesis, which is often somewhat hazardous and 
uncertain, it may be sufficient for the present purpose to observe^ 
that his principal argument is founded on a consideration of the 
peculiar charaqter belonging to the tract of country situated be- 
tween the two rivers, which consists of a vast tract of low, level 
land, projecting considerably into the sea, and intersected by an 
infinity of small branches from the principal rivers. In these and 
other respects, it^Bears to bear a considerable resemblance; ac- 
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VJBording to the best descriptions of that coast -which we possess, to 
the Deltas at the mouth of the Nile, the Ganges, and such other 
great rivers, as by depositing large quantities of alluvial matter 
previous to their discharge into the sea, form gradual additions to 
the coast. For it may be proper in this place to remark, that the 
-i. £>rmation of Deltas, even by rivers of the first magnitude, is by no 
^means universal; some of the greatest that are known being with- 
out them. Of this the Amazon, Plata, and Oronoko are mentioned 
by Major Rennell. as distinguished instances; to which may now 
be added, the Congo. The difference appears to be owing to the 
di^pth of the sea at the mouth of the rivers, and perhaps to other 
circumstances, which are not quite understood.* 

Both of the two rivers, enclosing the great alluvial tract which 
has been described (the Rio del Rey and the Formoso), are stated 
tp be of considerable size, being each of them seven or eight miles 
broad at the mouth; and the supposed Delta, estimated by the line of 
coast, is much larger than that of the Ganges: consequently, the two 
streams, if united, must form a river of prodigious magnitude. But 
neither of the rivers has ever yet been explored; nor has the inte- 
rior of the country, to any distance from the coast, been accurately 
described by any European traveller. Hence, the question whether 
the two rivers are ever really united, and whether the tract in 
question is a complete Delta or not, still remains to be ascertain- 
ed. With regard also to the course, or even the existence, of the 

^* great river to which this Delta is said to belong, and which M. 
%^ijfi Reichard supposes to come from the north-east of Africa, there is 

"^ no tradition nor any vestige among travellers or geographical wri- 
ters; the whole is purely conjectural. But the supposition, so far 
at least as relates to the alluvial origin of the tract in question and 
the junction of the two rivers, has great appearance of probability. 
On comparing Mr. Maxwell's hypothesis respecting the Niger 
with that of M. Reichard, which we are now considering, the lat- 
ter may be said to have gained something in point of probability, 
by diminishing the distance which the Niger has to flow in order 
.to reach the Atlantic. But the length of its course, even when 
ihxLS reduced, is still a considerable di£Bculty, and a great incum- 
brance on the hypothesis. The objection arising from the Niger's 
being conceived to penetrate the Kong Mountains, seems to be 
nearly of equal weight in both cases, on the supposition that this 

* See Renneirs Geogr. System of HerodotuSi 4to. p. 483. 
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vast chain of mountains is of the extent generally imagined; which , 
there appears to be no reason to doubt. 

It maybe mentioned as an objection to both of these hypotheses, 
that no traces whatever of the Mahometan doctrines or institu- 
tions are now to be found on either of the coasts where the Niger 
is supposed to terminate. In no part of the world has the spirit of 
enterprise and proselytism, which properly belongs to the Maho- 
metan character, been more strikingly displayed than in the ex- 
tenu?e regions of North Africa. Its effects are every where consfu- 
cuous, not only in the religious belief of the greater part of the inha- 
S biunts, but even where Mahometism id not actually establishedi in 
their manners, and customs, and in the predominance of the Arabic 
language, which is almost every where grafted upon the native 
African dialects. These circumstances, however, are peculiar to 
North Africa; nothing of a simiUr kind having been remarked on 
the coast of Guinea, and still less on that of Congo and Angola. 
Mr. Maxwell also states in a letter to Mr. Park, that he had made 
enquiries of a great number of negroes who had come down the 
Congo from great distances^ but that he could never hear of any 
Mahometan priests having visited the countries on the banks of 
that river. Suppoung the Niger really to flow through the centre 
of Africa, and to discharge itself any where into the Atlantic, it is 
reasonable to believe that some of the Mahometan colonists must 
long since have established themselves on the banks of that river, 
and penetrated to the shores of the ocean. 
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Page 58. 

The botanical specimens, mentioned in Park's letter, arrived 
safe in England, and were received by Sir Joseph Banks, by i¥hose 
kind information the editor is enabled to add the following particu- 
lars concerning them. 

1. Fans Jfi^h or self-burning tree. The specimens received 
under this name, were branches of a species of Pandaniu, which, 
for want of the parts of fructifidotion, could not be ascertained. 
The shoots and bases of the leaves were black and withered, re- 
sembling in appearance leaves and branches that had been subjected 
to the action of iire. The leaves, however, above their bases, were 
green, although dry. On a closer exajpiination, those parts which 
appeared like charcoal, were found to differ entirely from that sub. 
stance, as they would not give a black colour to paper when rubbed 
upon it. Besides, it was wholly incredible that the young shoots 
and bases of the leaves should break out into a blaze, while the 
tops of the leaves, far less succulent than the young shoots, re- 
' . maincd quite free from fire, not being even singed in the smallest 

£ir On a more careful examination, the black colour appeared to be 

occasioned by a disease in the plant, of the nature of the mildew 
or rust of corn, arising from a parasitic fungus, probably of the 
nature of the Pucdnia of Europe; the species of which could not 
be ascertained, on account of the advanced state of growth of the 
specimen. This explanation accords very ill with the declarations 
of the negroes, who affirm, that they have often seen fires in the 
woods, occasioned by the spontaneous burning of these shrubs; but 
it is mentioned in Mr. Park's letter, « that /<rw of the natives had 
tften it actually burning." 

3. Kino. The origin of this drug, long ago admitted into the 
Pharmacopoeias of Ei^rope, was unknown, till Mr. Park sent a 
specimen of the plant from which the negroes collect it, which 
proves to be a species o{ Fterocarfiua not yet described by any bo- 
tanical writer. 
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3. Tribo, *As no part of the plant was sent exce]H the root, no- 
thing can be said concerning ils species. It appeared to be a 
moderately good dye, but had no marked superiority Over those 
already known, sufficient to induce Sir Joseph Banks to cause e:c- 
periments to be made with it. Indeed, the quantity was not suffi- 
cient for any experiments, except on a very confined scale. 
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Page 93. 

The following particulars, tending to show the increase which 
has taken place in the commerce between Great Britain and Africa 
since the abolition of the slave trade, have been communicated to 
the editor by an intelligent friend, who has great knowledge and 
experience in the African trade, and upon whose accuracy and 
means of information he has the most perfect reliance. 

It appeared from Custom-house returns, officially laid before 
parliament, that the average annual value of all imports from 
Africa into Great Britain for twenty years prior to 1787, fell short 
of 73,000/.; and even this small sum included the imports, not 
only from the whole western coast of Africa between Cape Negro 
in latitude 16^ south and the straits of Gibraltar, but also from 
some parts bordering on the Mediterranean. The average annual 
value of these imports, during the last five years of that period, 
viz. 1783, 4, 5, 6 and 7, appears, from the same official returns, to ^^ 

have been about 90,500/. If from this amount be deducted the 
value of the articles appearing to have been imported from Mo- 
rocco and other adjoining countries, there will be left somewhat 
less than 70,000/. ibr the value of all our imports from the western 
Coast of Africa; that is, from the country lying between Cape ^^ 

Blanco, latitude SI® north, and Cape Negro, latitude 16<> southj^Ai 
being an extent of 4500 miles of coast. The average annual ex- 
ports from Great Britain to the western coast of Africa during the 
same period (exclusive of the exports connected with the slave 
trade) may be estimated at a sum not ..materially exceeding 
50,000/. '-^ ' > 

Q •* 
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The compiler of the piesent statement possesses n(f documents 
or means of information, which eaable him to show what was the 
extent of the commerce of Gi-«at Britain with Africa (unconnected 
with the slave trade) durino; the period from 1788 to 1807, the 
year in which the slave trade was abolished; but there is good 
reason to believe that it had not materially increased within that 
time. * 

It might be impracticable at present, from the loss of the custom- 
house books, to obtain any authentic account of exports and imports 
during the last seyen years. But this defect of official information 
is in some degi%e supplied by an authentic statement, made out on 
a particular occasion by a committee of the Afncan company, from 
accounts with which they were fun^ahed from the custom-housci 
through the intervention of government. The object of the com- 
pany in obtaining these accounts was to procure authentic data 
relative to some public measure which was in agitation, connected 
with the African trade. The following statement was extracted 
from the books of the company. 

Imports from Africa into Great Britain. 
1 808. 374,306/. T g^clusive of gold dust, which is not subject to 



1 

1809. 383,926 l 



1810. 535,577 J any custom-house entry. 

Exports from Great Britain to Africa. 

1808. 820,194/. 

1809. 976,872 

1810. 693,911 

The great 'J '.(Terence between the value of the expdrts and im- 
ports in this case was accounted for by an experienced officer of 
the African company, by supposing that a large proportion (from 
one third t6 a half) of the goods exported, was captured by the 
enemy. If this be the true explanation, the account must have 
been balanced by the exports of gold dust, and the bills of exchange 
drawn from the British settlements on the African coast. Another 
supposition (and perhaps a more probable one) is that a considera- 
ble part of the exports found their way into the hands of the con- 
traband slave traders, and was employed in carrying on their illegal 
speculations. 

But even if we consider the imports alone, the increase in the 
commerce of Africa dtmng the before mentioned period is altoge- 
ther astoikhing; so mvKti so, as almost to induce a suspicion that 
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there is some &llacy in the statement, although there does not 
appear to be any specific ground for questioning its correctness. 
For if to the amount of. the imports as above stated, we addjthe 
value of the gold dust imported, we shall find that this additio&al 
commerce nearlf fills up the chasm occasioned by the abolition oF • 
the slave trade, extensively ,as that trade was carried on by this 
country. 

But considering this statement only as a general proof of a 
great increase of the African trade, (without attempting to assign 
the proportion of increase) let us take another view of the same 
subject. * . 

The Qold Coast is about 250 miles in extent, little more than a 
twentieth part of the whole cbast extending from Cape Blanco to 
Cape Negro. Previously to the abolition of the slave trade,, the 
imports into Great Britain from this space of coast used to consist 
of about 20 tons of ivory valued at - - - - 7500/. 
and about lOOOr ounces of gold dust .... 4000 

11,500/. 

Since the abolition of the slave trade tha imports from this tract 
of coast have greatly increased; and it may be stated upon the un- . 
doubted authority of intelligent .persons, perfeqjtjy acquainted with 
the factsij that the importations have amounted, during the last £ve 
or six years, to the annual value of from 120,000/. to 190,000/. 
The annual import of gold alone is stated to be about 30,000 
ounces. ^ 

Thus it appears that the importation from the G^tid Coast alone, J@^ 
(a space of 250 miles) into Great Britain since the abolition of the 
slave trade, has been double the amount of the importation from 
the whole slave coast of Africa (an extent of 4500 miles) prior to 
that event. 

A farther example may be taken from the colony of Sierra 
Leone, where a custom-house was first.'established ill May 1812; 
from wheifee accounts have been furnished of the imports and ex- 
* ports into and from that colony during the two years ending in May | 

1814.— The amount of the imports during that period, on whicK 
duties were actually paid, was 105,08^/. 15«. 3d. being the alleged 
prime cost of the goods, even without the cost of packages. In 
order to obtain the invoice price of the goods, one third at least 
must be added to the prime cost for necessary charges. The 
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amount ivill then be about 1 40,000/. , or, on an average > 70,000/. 
annually. 

The exports from Sierra Leone during the same period have 
amounted to 91,539/.! 7«. 6d, being op an average 45,000/. annually. 
• The remainder of imports may be accounted for bf the bills of ex- 
change drawn upon litis countryLfor the. expenses of the civil esta- 
blishment and commissariat. Hence it appears that fromthe single 
river of Sierra Leone the imports into Great Britain were nearlyi 
and the exports to the saine river fuUy^ equal to the imports and 
exports (exclusive of the slave trade) of the whole extent of the 
wastem coast of Africa prior to the abolition. 

The &cts here stated relative to the extent of our innocent and 
legitimate commerce with the western coast of Africa, must be 
considered as highly interesting and important; bpth as showing 
how extremely small that commerce was prior to the abolition of 
the slave trade, and how much it has increased during the very 
few years which have since elapsed. This increase has certsonly 
been much more considerable than there was any good reason for 
expecting, under the actual circumstances of the case. 

If wc were told of a country^ whose staple article of export trade 
consisted of its own inhabitants, its men, women and children, who 
- wc:e procured (as must necessarily happen in the case of large 
and -continued exports) by treachery and violence— where the 
whole population wa^ either living in continual apprehension of 
captivity and eternal banishment from their native soil, or'employ- 
9 ed contriving the meahs of inflicting those evils upon others — we 

should at. once conclude that the very insecurity of person and 
property, which such a state of society implied, would of itself 
extinguish all the motives to regular industry, and limit the cul* 
lure of the soil very nearly to what was required for supplying the 
immediate w^nts of nature. 

Such in fact were the circumstances of Africa prior to the year 
1808; at whlth time the slave trade carried on by Great Britain, 
and the United States of North America, having been abolished by 
those respective governments, and the slave trade of France and 
Holland being virtually abolished by the war, a considerable miti- 
gation of the prevailing evil^took place. A fisirther improvement 
was effected about three yearS afterwards, by means of the article 
in the treaty of amity with Portugal, which bound Portuguese sub- 
jects to conBnc their trading in slaves to places in Africa actually 
under the possession of that government. By tliis arrangement 
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the whole coast of Africa from Cape Blanco to the eastern extre- 
mity of the Gold Coast (with the exception of the Portuguese set- 
tlement of Bissao) were in a considerable degree liberated from 
the operation of the slave trade. 

The Spaniards indeed claimed a right of trading within those 
limits; but it vras a right which, in its exercise, did not prove so 
prejudicial as might have beea expectedl The slave trade carried 
pn under the Spanish flag, has been found in most instances not 
to be a bond fide Spanish trade, but a British or American slave 
trade in disguise; and bitterly the Portuguese, being excluded by 
treaty from the whole of the windward coast except Bissao, have 
begun to avail themselvesof the same disguise. Many slave ves- 
sels under these circumstanbes, bearing the Spanish flag, have 
been captured by the British cruizers: and the condenmations which 
have taken place, have tended greatly to abridge the extent of 
this trade. Still however the course of improvement in this part 
of Africa, has been extremely retarided by the right which Por- 
tugal has hitherto retained of carrying on the slave trade from 
Bissao, and by the trade carried on either by real Spanish ships 
or by counterfeit Spamards so well disguised as to escape de- 
tection. '% 

Besides the trade thus carried on, cygoes of slaves have fre- 
quently been smuggled by English and American traders, availing 
themselves of the fieicilitiet which the creeks and rivers of Africa 
afford for such transactions, and taking their chance of escaping 
the' cruizers on the coast. A contraband trade of this kind appears 
to have been carried on to some extent; by means of which various 
cargoes of slaves have been transported to the BrazUs and the 
Island of Cuba. 

These (acts are mentioned for the purpose of showing that con- ^ 
siderable obstacles to improvement, arising from the partial con- 
tinuance of the slave trade, are still experienced, even in that part 
of Africa which has enjoyed the greatest privileges and exemp- 
tions. Under such cirttamstances it would be most unreasonable 
to look for that progress in the arts of agriculture and peace-com- 
merce which we should have been entitled to expect, in case the 
suppression of the slave trade had been complete and imiversal. 

But even under much more favourable circumstances than we 
have reason at present to expect, it would I7 no means follow that 
the mere removal of that great obstacle to regular industry and 
commerce, would in any very short space of time produee consi- 
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derable or extensive improTeitients. The ignorance, the profligacy, 
the improvidence and the various other moral evils, which neces- 
•aiily accompany the slave trade, will, it is to be feared, long sur- 
vive the extinction of thi^t traffic which produced and fostered 
them. The whole history of mankind shows that the progress of 
civilization is always extremely slow during its earliest stages; and 
that the first steps in the career of improvement are constantly the 
most- painful and difficult. Hence, we may be justified in drawing 
the most favourable conclusions from the comparatively. great in- 
crease Which has already tal^en place in the commerce of Africa 
during a very- short period, in consequence- of a fiartial removal of 
those evils, which previously had almost excluded the very possi- 
bility of improvement. ^i 



nefollQVfing African words oceurring frequently in the course 
,^, of the ensuing Journal fit is thought profier to prefix an exfilana' 
^' tionqfthem, 

Bentangy a sort of stage erected in every town, answering the 

purpose of a town hall. ' 

Slateesj free black merchants, often traders in^slaves. 
Coffle, a caravan of slaves or of people travelling with any kind of 

merchandize. 
Dooty^ the chief magistrate of a town or province. 
Palaver^ a court of justice, or public meeting; sometimes, a parly 

or negociation^. 
Bar^ nominal money; a single bar is equal in value to about two 

shillings sterling. 
Kovfries^ small shells which pass for moneyin the interior of Africa. 
Barralooio, a fowling-piece. * 

jfrrangoes, a large kind of bead. 
Baft J blue cloth of East Indian manufacture, much used in the 

African trade. 
Pagne^?i kind of cloth, also much used in the same trade. 
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Departure from Kayee — Arrival at Pisania — Preparations tbere^ 
and departure into the Interior — ^amee — Payment to Mumbo 
Jumbo — Reach Jindey; process of dying cottons at that place- 
Departure from Jindey — Cross the Wallia Creek — Kootakunda 
— Madina — Tabajang — Kingdom. of Jamberoo— Visit from the 
King's son — Tatticonda — Visit froin the son of the former King 
of Woolli — Reach Madina, the capital of Woolli — Audience of 
the King; his unfriendly conduct — Pi;psents made to him and his 
courtiers — Barraconda — Bambakoo — Kanipe; inhospitable con- 
duct of its inhabitants — Kussai — Nitta-trees; restrictions relating 
to them — Enter the Simbani Woods; precaution#thereon, and 
sacnfice and prayers for success-^-Banks of the Gambia — Croco- 
diles and hippopotami-7->Reach Faraba — ^Loss of one of th^ sol- 
' diers — Rivers Neaulico and Nerico— Astronomical observations. 

April 27th, ISOS. — At ten o'clock in the morning 
took our departure from Kayee. The Crescenty the 
Washington and Mr. Ainsley's vessel did us the honour 
to fire a salute at our departure. The day proved remark- 
ably hot; and some of the asses being unaccustomed to 
carry loads, made our march very fatiguing and troubler 
some. Three of them stuck fast in a muddy rice field 
about two miles east of Kayee; and while we were em- 
ployed in getting them out, ofir guide and the people in 
front had gone on so far, that we lost sight of them. In 
a sljort time we overtook about a dozen soldiers and 
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their ass|B8» who had likewise fallen behind, and being 
afraid of losing their way, had halted till we came up. 
We in the rear ^ook the road to Jonkakonda, which place 
we reached at one o'clock; but not finding Lieutenant 
^ Martyn nor any of the men who were in front, concluded 

they had gone by New Jermy, &c., therefore hired a 
guide and continued our march. Halted a few minutes 
under. a large tree at the village of Lamain-Cotto, to 
allow, the alddiers to cool themselves; and then proceeded 
towards Lamaiitj at which place we arrived at four 
o'clock. The people were ex^tremely fatigued, having 
travelled all day under a vertical sun, and without a 
breath of wind. Lieutenant Martyn and the rest of our 
party arrived at half past five, having taken the road by 
New Jermy. 

On our arrival at Lamain we Yinloaded the asses under 
a large B^ang tree on the east side of the town. The 
Slatee (or master of •that district of the kingdom of Ka- 
taba^ called Lamain) came to pay his respects to me, and 
requested thai I wouldorder the bundles and asses to be 
removed to some other tree; assuring me that if we slept 
under it, we should all be dead before morning. I was 
for some time at a loss to comprehend his meaning; 
\'-/ when he took me by the hand, and leading me to one of 

the large notches in the root of the tree, showed me 
three spear-heads which appeared to have been tinged 
with Wood, lying with their points among bone-ashes, 
and surrounded with a rope htlf burnt. I now ordered 
the bundles to be removed to another tree, presented 
the Slatee with a keg of liqupr, and received in return a 
fimall bullock. Here we were forced to purphase water, 
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the wells of the town being nearly dry. Slept very conar- 
fortably under the tree, and at day-break, 

April 28th, set out for Pisania. We passed two small 
Foulah towns, and the village of Collin, and reached the 
banks of the Gambia at hdf past eleven o'clock. Halted 
and gave our cattle water and grass: we likewise cooked 
our dinners, and rested till three o'clock, when we set 
forward and arrived at Pisania at sun-set. Here we were 
accommodated at JMr. Ainsley's house; and as hiB 
schooner had not yet arrived with our baggage, I pur- 
chased some com for our cattle, and spoke for a bullock 
for the soldiers. 

April 29th. — Went and paid my respects to Seniora 
Camilla,* who was much sur];»*iised to see me again at- 
tempting a journey into the interior- of the country. 

April 90th, — Mr. Ainsley's schooner arrived, and we 
immediately began to land the baggage and rice, 

April 31st. — Gave put the ass saddles to be stuffed 
with -grass, and set about weighing the bundles. Found 
that after all reductions, our asses could not iipssibly 
carry our baggage. Purchased five more with Mr. Ains- 
ley's assistance. 

May 1st. — Tying up the bundles and marking them. 

May 2d. — Purchased three asses, and ar bullock for 
the people. 

May 3d.— Finished packing the loads, and got evcjy 
thing ready for our journey. * 

May 4th. — Left Pisania at half past nine o'clocl. The 
mode of marching was adjusted as follows. The asses 
and hads being all marked aiui numbered with red paint, 

* See ParVs Travels, p, 31. 357. 
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a certain number of each was allotted to each of the sik 
messes, into which the soldiers were divided; and the 
asses were further subdivided amongst the individuals of 
each mess, so that every man could tell at first sight the 
ass and load wliich belonged to him. The asses were 
also numbered with large figures, to prevent the natives 
from stealmg them, as tliey could neither wash nor clip 
it off without being discovered. Mr. George Scott and 
one of Isaaco's people geqerally went in front, Lieutenant 
Martyn in the centre, and Mr. Anderson and myself in 
the re?u*. We were forced to leave at Pisani^ abojut five 
cwt. of rice, not having a sufficient number of asses to 
carry it. We were escorted till we passed Tendicunda 
by Mr. Ainsley, and the good old Seniora Camilla, and 
most of the respectable natives in the vicinity. Our march 
was most fatiguing. Many of the asses being rather over- 
loaded, lay down on the road; others kicked off their 
bundles; so that, after using every exertion to get for- 
ward, we with difficulty reached Samee, a distance of 
about light miles. We unloaded our asses under a large 
Tabba tree at some distance from the town, and in the 
evening I went with Isaaco to pay my respects fo the 
Slatee of Samee. > 

The Slatee of Samee, as well as the Slatees of Lamain 
and Kutijar, is subject to the King of Kataba; but their 
sybjection is not easily defined. If a slave runs away fi^om 
one ^ another, He cannot be reclaimed unless the other 
choosers to give him up. The Slatee was very drunk, and 
when I told him that I was come to pay my respects to 
Jiim and would give him one JMg of rum, he told me he 
would not allow me to pass unless I gave him ten jugs; 
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and after a good deal of insignificant palaver, I was obli- 
ged to give him two jugs. 

May 5th. — Paid six bars of amber to the Mumbo 
Jumbo boys,* and set out for Jindey early in the morn- 
ing. Found this day's travelling very difficult; many of 
the asses refused to go on; and we were forced to put 
their loads on the horses. We reached Jindey about noon. 
Purchased a bullock, and halted the 6th; fearing, if we 
attempted to proceed, we should be forced to leave some 
of our loads in the woods. 

At Jindey they dye very fine blues with the indigo 
leaves. I readily embraced the opportunity, diMng our 
halt, to make myself acquainted with the protess^ which 
I saw in all its different stages. 

Mode of dying Cotton of a fine blue colour with the leaves 
of the Indigo Plant. 

A large.quantity of wood-ashes is collected (the woods 
preferred lor t|je purpose are th^ mimosa nitta^ and mimo* 
sa pulverulenta^) and put into an unglazed earthen vessel 
which has a hole in its bottom; over which is put some 
straw. Upon these ashes water is poured, which, filtrating 
through the hole in the bottom of the vessel, carries with 
it the potass contained in the ashes, and forms a very 
strong lye of the colour of strong beer: this lye they call 
^a2-^e<?, ash- water. 

Another pot is filled not quite quarter full of the leaves 
of the indigo plant, either fresh or dried in the sun (those 
used at this time^ were dried,) and as much of the sai-gec 
poured on it as will fill tjje pot about half full. It is 

• For a description of Mumbo Jumbo; see Park's Trayelsi p. 39. 
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allowed to remain in this state for four days, during 
which it is stirred once or twice each day. 

The pot is then filled nearly full of sai-gee and stirred 
frequently for four days more, during which it ferments 
and throws up a copper-coloured scum. It is then showed 
to remain at rest for one day, and on the tenth day from 
the commencement of the process the cloth is put into it. 
No mordant whatever is used; the cloth is simply wetted 
with cold water, and wrung hard before it is put into the 
pot, where it b allowed to remain about two hours. It 
is then taken out and exposed ' to the sun, by laying it 
(without spreading it) over a stick, till the liquor ceases 
to drop from it After this it is washed in cold water, and 
is often beat with a flat stick to clear away any leaves or 
dirt which may adhere to it. The cloth being again wrung 
hard, is returned into the pot; and this dipping is repeat- 
ed four times every day for the first four days; at the end 
of which period it has in common acquired a blue colour 
equal to the finest India baft. • « 

The Negro women, who practise dying, have gene- 
rally twelve or fourteen indigo jars, so that one of them 
is always ready for dipping. If the process misgives, 
which it very seldom does with women who practise it 
extensively, it generally happens during the second four 
days or the fermentmg period. The indigo is then said 
to be dead, and the whole is thrown out. 

In Kajaaga and Kasson they spread the cloth in the 
sun, and dry it after every ^ip: they then beat it with a 
stick, so as to make the indigo leaves fly ofi* it like dust. 
Both practices have for tbdr object the clearing of the 
cloth, so as to admit the indigo equally to all parts of it. 
The process abridged is, 
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Four days indigo and a small quantity of sai-gee. 
Four days fermenting in a large quantity of sai-gee. 
One day at rest. 

Four days dipping the cloth, four dips per day. 
Thirteen in all. 

To return to the narrative. X^amina FoflFono, one of my 
fellow travellers in my former journey from Mandingo to 
Gambia, hearing that I was come to Jindey, came from 
Wallia to see me. He told me that Karfa was in health, 
but had not received the musket I sent him by Captain 
Brand. 

At five o'clock had a strong puff of wind from the 
south-east, which raised the dust and had exactly the 
appearance of a tornado. 

May 7th. — Left Jindey, but so much were our asses 
fatigued, that I was obliged to hire three more, and four 
drivers to assist in getting forwiard the baggage. One of 
the St. Jago asses fell dovm convulsed when the load was 
put upon him; and a Mandingo ass. No. II, refused to 
carry his load. I was under the necessity of sending him 
back to Jindey, and hiring another in his place. 

We travelled on the north side of the Wallia Creek 
till noon, when we crossed it near Kootakunda. Swam 
the asses, over; and the soldiers, with the assistance of 
the Negroes, waded over with the bundles on their heads. 
Halted on the south side of the creek and cooked our 
dinners. 

At four o'clock set forwards, passed Kootakunda; and 
called at the village of Madina to pay my respects to 
Slatee Bree. Gave him a note on Mr. Ainsley for one 
jug of liquor. Halted at Tabajang, a village almost de- 
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serted; having been plundered in the course of the season 
by the King of Jamberoo, in conjunction with, the King 
of WooUi. Our guide's mother lives here; and as I found 
that we could not possibly proceed in our present state, 
I determined either to purchase more asses, or abandon 
some of the rice. 

IVfay 8th. — Purchased two asses for ten bars of amber 
and ten of coral each. Covered the India bafts with skins, 
to prevent them from being damaged by the rain. Two 
of the soldiers afflicted with the dysentery. 

May 9th. — The King of Jamberoo's son came to pay 
his respects to me. Jamb'eroo lies along the north sirfe of 
the Wallia Creek, and extends a long way to the^ndrth- 
ward. The people are Jaloffs, but most of them speak 
Mandingo. Presented him with some amber. Bought 
five asses and covered all the gunpowder with skins, 
except what was for our use on the road. 

May 10th. — l|javing paid all the people who had as- 
sisted in driving the asses, I found that the expense was 
greater than any benefit we were likely to derive from 
them. I therefore trusted the asses this day entirely to 
the soldiers. We left Tabajang at sun-rise, and made a 
short and easy march to Tatticonda, where the son of 
my friend, the former King of Woolli, came to meet 
me. From him I could easily learn that our journey was 
viewed with great jealousy by the Slatees and Sierra- 
WooUis residing about Madina. 

May 11th. — About noon arrived at Madina, the capital 
of the kingdom of WooUL We unloaded our asses tmder 
a tree without the gates erf :d^ town, and waiteo till five 
o'clodtr^'^fore we could have an audience from his ma« 
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jcsty. I took to the king a pair of silver mounted pistols, 
ten dollars, ten bars of amber, ten of coral. But, when he 
had looked at the present with great indifference for some 
^tne, he told me that he could not accept it; alleging, as 
an excuse for his avarice, that I had given a much hand- 
somer present to the king of Kataba. It was in vain that 
I assured him of the contrary; he positively refused to 
accept it, and I was under the necessity of adding fifteen 
doUare, ten bars coral, ten amber, before his majesty 
would tcc^t it. After all, he begged me to give him a 
blanket to wrap himself in during the rains, which I 
readily sent him. The other presents must all be propor- 
tionally great, ahd the sum of the whole presents at 
'WooUi is as follows: 
To the fiing, 

A pair of pistols. Bars. 

Dollars . - - - 25 
Amber - - -0-20 

Coral - - • - .. 20 

White baft - - ... 5 

70 bars. 

To Montamba the King^s own son^ 

Amber - . - - 5 

Coral - , - - - " S 

To Slatee Deena, 

Amber - - - .. l 

Coral - i - • - 5 

iTo Sadoo, Jatta's son, ^t 

Amber - ^ - - S 

Coral - - - • • -Mh- 

•s. ^'' 
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To Samboo, Jatta's second son, . 

Coral - • - • 

To Whulliii, the Prime Minister, 

Dollars 

Coral 
To Dama, WhuUiri's yoiMEiger brother, 

Coral - ^ - - 

To Sdiman, the King's chief slave, 

Amber - • ■* 

Coral ,- - - - 

To Dimba Serra, 

Coral . ... 
To different people, "^ 

Corat - ... 10 



a 



- 6 



To the King, 



71 

70 



10 Total 140^ bars. 

May 12th..^Had all the asses loaded by day-break, 
and at sun-rise, having obtained the king's permission, 
we departed from Woolli. Shortly after, we passed the 
town of Barraconda, where I stopped a few minutes to 
pay my respects to Jemaffoo Mamadoo, a very eminent 
Slatee.t We reached the village of Bambakoo at half 
past ten o'clock. Bought two asses, and likewise a bul- 
lock for the soldiers. 

May 13th.^ — Departed from' Bambakoo at sun-rise, and 

* There is some mistake here: wljat Mr. Park calls 71, appears 
to be no more than 67; and e\pn according to him, the total ought 

to be 141. The true amount is j^> 137. 

t nfcnfbned in Park's Trayels, p. 31. 
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reached Kanipe, an irregular built village, about ten 
ok^lock. The people of the village had heard that we 
were under the necessity of purchasing water at Madina; 
and to make sure of a similar market, the women had 
drawn all the water from the wells, and were standing 
in crowds, drawing up the water as fest as it collected. 
It was in vain that the soldiers attempted to come in fw 
their share: the camp kettles were by no means so well 
adapted fbr drawing water as the somen's calabashes. 
The soldiers therefore returned wil;hout water, having the 
laugh very much against them. 

I received information that there was a pool of water 
about two miles south of the town; and in order to make 
the women desist, I mounted a man on each of the horses, 
and sent them aviray to the pool, to bring as much water 
as would boil our rice, and in the afternoon sent all the 
asses to- be watered at the same place. In the evening 
some of the soldiers made another attempt to procure 
water from the large well near the town, and succeeded 
by the following stratagem. One of them having dropped 
his canteen into the well, as if by accident, his compa- 
nions fastened a rope round him, and: lowered him down 
to the bottom of the well, where he stood and filled all 
the camp kettles, to the great mortification of the women, 
who had been labouring and carrying water for the last 
* twenty-four hours, in hopes of having their necks and 
heads decked with small amber and beads by the sale of 
it. Bought two goats for the soldiers. 

May 14th.~ Halted at Kussai, about four miles east of 
Kanipe. This b the same viUage as Seesekunda, but the 
ii&abitants have changed ita name. Here one of tfeie lol- 
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diers, having collected some of the fruit of the Nitta trees, 
was eating them, when the chief man of the village came 
out in a great rage, and attempted to take them from him; 
but finding that impracticable, he drew his knife, and 
told us to put on our loads^ and get away from the vil- 
lage. Finding that we only laughed at him, he became 
more quiet; and when I told him that we were unacquain- 
ted with so strange a restriotion, but should be careful 
not to eat any of them in future, he said that the thing it- 
self was not of great importance, if it had not. been dope 
in sight of the women., For, says he, this place has been 
freq ently visited with famine from want of raki^ and in 
these distressing times the fruit of the Nitta is all we^ve 
to trust to, and it may then be opened without harm; but 
in order to prevent the .women and children from wasting 
this supply, a toong is> put upon the Nittas, until famine 
makes its appearance. The word toong is used to ex- 
press any thing sealed up by magic. 

Bought two asses. As we entered the Simbani woods 
from this town, Isaaco was very apprehensive that wc 
might be attacked by some of the Bondou people, there 
being at this time a hot war between two brothers about 
the succession: and as the report had spread that a cofBe 
of white men were going to the interior, every person 
immediately concluded that we were loaded with the rich- 
est merchandize to purchase slaves, and, that whichever 
of the parties should gain possession of our wealth, he 
would likewise gain the ascendency over his opponent. 
On this account, gave orders to the men not to fire at any 
deer or game they might see in the woods; that every 
man must have his piece loaded and primed, and that the 
report c^ a musket, but more particularly of three or four^ 
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should be the signal to leave every thing and run towards 
the place. 

May 15th.— ^Departed from KussaL At the entrance of 
the woods, Isaaco laid a black ram across the road and cut 
its throat, having first said a long prayer over it. This he 
considered as very -essential towards our success. The 
flesh of the animal was given to the slaves at Kussai, that 
they might pray in their hearts for our success. 

Tht first five miles of our route was through a woody 
^untiy; we then reached a level plain nearly destitute of 
wood. On this plain We observed some hundreds of a spe- 
eies of ^itelope of a dark colour with a white mouth; they 
are called by the natives Da qui^ and are nearly as large 
as a bullock. At half past ten o'clock we arrived on the 
banks of th^ Gambia, and halted during the heat of the 
day under a large tree called Teelee Corra^ the same un- 
der which I formerly stopped in my return from the in- 
terior.* 

The Gambia here is about 100 yards across, and, con- 
trary to what I expected, has a regular tide, rising four 
inches by the shore. It wa§ low water this day at one 
o'clock. The river swarms with crocodiles. I counted at 
one time thirteen of them ranged along shore, and three 
hippopotami. The latter feed only during the night, and 
seldom leave the water during the day; they walk on the 
bottom of the river, and seldom show more of themselves 
above water than their heads. 

At half past three o'clock in the afternoon, we agairi'^ 
set forward, and about a mile to the eastward ascended a 
hilly where we had a most enchanting prospect of the 

? Probably the tree mentioned in Park^ Travels, p. 354. 
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Goanbry to the westward; in point of dbtance it is tlie 
richest I ever saw. The course of the Gambia was easily 
distinguished by a range of dark green trees, widch grew > 
on its banks. The course from Teelee Com is represent* 
cd in the foilowing sketch. 







A mile ind a half east of Prospect bill, is another on Ae 
.north side of the road, from the top of which we had a 
charming view to the south. The course of the river is 
from fhe E. S. E.; no hills on the south side of it, the 
whole country being quite level. About ten miles E. S. E. 
the rirer passes near an dervftted taUe land^ which looks 
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like an old fortificatioiu At sun-set reached a watering 
place called Faraba, but found no water. 
.. While we were unloading the atises, Jc^ Walters, one 
of the soldiers, fcjl down in an epileptic fit, and expired . 
iif about an hour after. The Negroes beknging to our 
guide set about digging a well, having fiiBt lighted a fire 
to keep off the bees, which were swarming about the place 
in search c^ water. In a little time they found water iit 
sufficient quantity to cook our suppers, and even sup^ 
the horses and asses in the course of the night. 

Being apprehensive of an attack from the Bondou peo- 
ple, placed double sentries^ and made every man. sleep 
with his loaded musket utider his head. Latitude by men 
alt. of the moon, 14'' SS' 46" N. 

About three o'clock buried Jphn Walters, and in re- 
membrance of lum wish this place ta be called /SPo/- 
ters's Well - 

May 16th.— Departed from the well as soon as day 
dawned, and reached the Neaulico at half past eight 
o'clock. This stream is nearly dry at this season, and only 
affords water in certain hollow places which abound in 
fish. Saw Isaaco's Negroes take several with their hands, 
and with wisps of grass used as a net to frighten the fish 
into a narrow space. One of thp fish was a new genus. 

Saw in the bed of the river some Negroes roasting A 
great quantity of flesh on temporary wooden stages ere6t-^ 
cd for the purpose, as represented in the following sketch. 
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This half roasting and smoaking makes the meat keep 
much longer than it would do without it. The flesh was 
part of a Z)e7 gui which they, found on the roa^; a lion "-^ 
had killed it during^ the night, and eat one leg of it. 

At four o'cdipck Pi; iilf • departed from the Neaulico. At 
five^ passed the tunw off Mangelli, where I formerly slept, 
and at six o'clock halted for the night at Manjalli Tabba 
Cotta, the ruins of a village so called. The wood during 
this day's march is in general small, and the road is much 
interrupted with dry bamboos. Plenty of water at the 
resting place. After dark took out the telescope in otder ^ 
to observe an immersion of Jupiter's first satellite — 

H. M. S. * 
The satellite immerged by watch 
Bate + from London . . * - 

Too slow by eclipse at Kayee ^ - . - 

'-< 
Mean time by watch 
Time by Nautical Almanack , 14 16 51 
;fiquation - - - - 3 5J8 



14 


10 35 





5 48 
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14 


16 28 



Mean time at Greenwich 14 12 53 



14 12 53 



Watch too fast O 3 35 
Xongitude by three sets of sigh^ taken next morning 

in order to find the apparent time at the place 13® 9' 

•45'' W. 

It is difficult to account for such a difference in the rate 

of going of the watch in , the course of one month; but 

the excessive heat and the motion of riding may perhaps 
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Jiave conf^ibuted to it; for I think my observation of the 
immersion was correct. 
■ - 1^% 17th.— Left Manjalli TabLa Cotta, and after a 
fatiguing march of twelve miles, reached ^raj/, a water- 

1^ ing place. Endeavgyiired to take tte^niilcridional altitude 
of the sun, by the back observaticb^^^K' Troughton's 
.jpocket sextant; and after carefully examming his rise and 

\ fall, with the intervals betwixt each observation, I was 
convinced that it can be done with great accuracy, requi- ' 
ring only a steady. hand and proper attention. This was a ' 
|fc, great rdSef to me; I had been plagued watching the pas- 
sage of the fixed stars, and often fell asleep when they 

^ijf ^ were in the meridian. 
^ '' We left Bray at three o'clock, P. M. and carried with 

* us as much water as we possibly could, intending to rest 

. at Nillindingcorro till the moon rose; but there being no 

water, our guide continued our m^rch to the river Nerico, 
which we reached at eight o'clock, all the-people and asses 
very much fatigued. Face of the country durir-; this day 

^ ^ an open and level pl^ with bushes and Cibi trees, mak& ^ 

tr ing the prospect rich, though not grand. Sa^. plenty of 
M ' lions' excrement in the wood: they deposit it only in cer. 

W tain places, and like the cats, claw up the ground in ordejC! ,, 
V, to cover it. \>^ ^ 

f May 18th.— People employed all the morning in tcan^ 

9^ porting the baggage ai^ asses across the river; and^ 
both men and asses were very much fatigued, I thougfat 
it best to halt on the east side of the river till the after- 9^ 
noon, as it would afford the soldiers an opportunity of 
washing their clothes. 



* 



Observed Mer. Alt. Sun 
Diameter . -' 






Correct for refraction and paralladc 



Zenith Distance 
Declination 



Latitude 



168 35 ^ 
0^2 ,. ^ 

■I 169 7 4g| 
————— If 
84 33 30 * ■ 

* 5 



84 33 26 

P 26 34 "* 

19 31 25 .:^^ 

14 4 51 V 



The breadth of the stream of the river Ne'rico is about , j 
sixty feet, the depth of water four Jeet, its velocity is two H 
miles an hour. The heat of the stream at two o'clock 94' 
Fahrenheit. 
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CHAPTER U. . 

^ Arrival at J^llacotta-^Maheena— Tambico— ftady; hostile conduct 
^ ^ of the Faranba, or Chief, and its consequences — Reach Jenin- 

galla — Iron-furnaces— Manaafistta^-Attacked by woWes — Enter • 
* the Tenda Wilderness— Ruins and Plain of Doofroo-i-Attacked 

* by a swarm of bees— Astronomical observations — Arrival at Sibi- 

killih — Shea trees — Badoo; presents made to the King — Tamba- ' 
cunda— Ba Deema River — Tabba Gee — Mambari — Julifunda; 
^ unfriei^y conduct of its Chief; and presents sent to him and the 
King— Visit from the latto^Reach Eercell* — Baniserile — Cele- 
j brate his Majesty's birth-day — iVtode of fluxing iron — Madina— 
I f Falema river — Satadoo — Sickness and death of the Carpenter — 

Arrival at Shrondo; commencement of the rainy season; and alarm- 
ing'' sickness amongst the soldiers — Gold mines; process for pro- 
'^ curing the gold—- Dindikoo; gold pits — Cultivation — Arrival at 

1^ Fankia. 

May iSth.— We left the Nerico about half past "three 
o'clock, and jjdved at Jallacotta, tRe first town of Ten- . m 
i da, at sun-se^Mroin^^is place to Simbuni in Bondou, is"" ^ 
Ig two days tram. -i^ 

"^ - '' May 19th. — Halted at Jallacotta in order to purchase^ 
^ com and recruit the asses. ^ Bought plenty of onions, * 
'ifff!-' which made our rice ea^ much better. , Town's people 
I: J fishing in the woods, whypre the pools being nearly dry, 
r f the fish are easily takeUt ^ f 

^^' May 20. — Left Jallacotta, and about two miles to the 

east, passed the village of Maheena, cloise to which are 9 

u,' the ruins of another village of the same name. It would 

appear from the number of ruijjp, that the population of 

Tenda is much diminished. We reached Tendico or 

. .Tambico, about eight o'clotk: we could not procure a 
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bullock, the inhabitants having very few cattle. Ths viU 
lage belongs to Jallacotta; and the Farbana of Jallacotta 
is subject to the King of WooUi. About half a mile from 
Tambico is i pn^ty Wge town cMedBadt/y tkc chief of 
which takes the tltlp^Faranba, and is in a manner inde- 
pendent. He exacts very h^ duties from the coffles, to « 

» the extent of ten bars of gtt^>owder for each ass-load. - . 
We sent a messenger from Tambico to inform tl^ 

, Faranba of our arrival, and he sent his son m the evening . ^ 
wich twenty-six men armed with muskets, and a great 
crowd of people, to receive what we ha^ to give Him. — % 
Sent him ten bars of ambA* by our guide; but as he re- ^ - 
fused to take it, went myself with five bars of coral^which / j 
he likewise refused. Indeed I could easily perceivcifi^dm 
the number of armed men, and the haughty manner in j 
which they conducted themselves, that there was little M 
pros]M^ct of settling matters in an amicable manner. I 
therefore tore a leaf from my pocket-book, ^pd had writ- 
M *^en a note to Lieutenant Martyn to h&vj^^e soldiers in 
readii^s; when Mr. Anderson, hdlring^^ a hubbub 
in the tillage, can^e to see what was the matter. I ex- -iff 
plained my doubts to him, and desired that the soldiers # 
*''lBight have on their poucbifc and bayonet^ and be rffady ^^ 
, ^ action at a ifioment's notia^/ I desired Isaaco to in- ^ 
^form him that we had as yet found no difficulty in our* ■ 

<». journey; we had readily obtained the permission of j[Jie^^ 

^ liqgs of Kataba and WooUi to pass through their king- * 
doms, and that if he would not allow us to pass, we had ^ 
then only to return to Jallacotta, and endeavour to find ^ 
another road; and with^his (after a good many aqgry 
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wordf had passed between , the Faranba's peofde and our 
* guide) the palaver ended. 

Matters were in this state, Faranba's son Iiad gone over 

to Bady with the amber and cood, and we were prepai:ing 

* to return to Jallacotta early next numiing, when about 

^ half past six o'clock Some q^firanba's people seized our 

.guide's horse, as the boy wji^^tering it at the well, and 

carried it aw^y. Isaaco went bVciP to Bady to enquire the 

^ ' reason <rf this conduct; but instead of satisfying him on 

this point, they seized him, took his double barrelled gun 

# and sword from him, tied him to a tree and flogged him; 

and having put his boy in irons, sent some people back 

*f to Tambico for another horsp belonging to an old man 

thai was travelling with us tp Dentila. I now told two of 

Isaaco's Negroes, that if they would go with me into the 

Ijte village, and point oat the Faranba's people (it being quite 

'' dark) who had come to take the old man's horse, I would 

make the sqldiers seize them, and retain them as hos- 

t tages for IsaaMk They went and told this to the two chief t 

* men in the ^Kge, Hut they would not permit iy They 

^1^ were able, they said, to defend thefr own.rigifis, and 

^ %vould not allow the horse to be taken: so after an im- 

^ mense hubbub and wrangliU;, the business at last came 

to blows, and the Faranba's people were fairly kicked out 

r '*^ of the village. 

I was now a little puzzled how to act; Isaaco's wife 
and child sat crying with us under a tree, his Negroes ^ 
* were very much dejected, and seemed to consider the 
matter as quite hopeless. We could have gone in the 
nig^t and burnt the town. By diis we should havej^illed 
a great many, innocent peopje, and most probably should 
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not have recovered our guide. I therefore thought it 
most advisable (having consulted with Mr. Anderson and * 
Lieutenant Martyn) to wait till morning; and then, if they 
persisted in detaining i>ut^guide, to attack them in open 
day; a measure which would be more decisive, and more 
likely to be attended wi^j^^ccess than any night skir- a^J 
mishes. We accordingl/^ jplaced double sentries during 
the night, and made every man «leep with his loaded 
musket at hand. We likewise sent two pedple^ back to « 
Jallacotta, to inform the Dooty of the treatment we had 
received from Faranba, though at one of the towns be- * 
longing to the King of WooUi. 

May 21st. — Early in the morning our guide was libe- g 
rated, and sent back to ui; and about. tpn o'clock a num- 
ber of Faranba's people came and told me that Faranba 
did not wish to quarrel with me, but could not think of tf 
allowing a coffle to pass withqut paying the customary 
tribute; but as 1 had refused to do that the evening be- 
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fore, if I would now carry ovet to Badyj||u;h articles as i 
I mea^, to give him, every thing would be^tiiicably set- m 
tied. I told'them that, after the treatment my guide hadr W 
experienced, they could not expect that I would go to 
Bady alone; that if I went # would take twenty or thirty 
of my people with me. This seemed not so agreeaible; 
and it was at last determined that the horse, &c. should *^ 
be brought half way between the two villages, and deli- 
vered on receipt of the goods. I accordingly paid at dif- 
ferent times goods to the amount of one hundred and six"* 
bars, being not quite one-third of what a coffle of Negroes 
would have paid. Faranba's people still kept our guJR's 
gun and sword; alleging, that they were sent awapr in the 
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^ night to Bisra, a town in the neighbourhood, but would 

i be sent after us as soon as the person returned who had 

* gone in quest of them. We accordingly departed from 

«►• Tambico about three o'clock, |ii^ halted for the night at 

Jeningalla near Bufra, or Kabatenda, where I formerly 

slept; my former landlord bOHB^t me a large calabash of 

\§ milkf Wt 

^ Men Alt. Tambico 
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I May 22d.-?gHalted at Jeningalla to purchase com for 

^ •ur asses. Went and saw some iron- furnaces; they are 
m smaller at the top than those of Manding, thus: 
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The distance being very g[reat between this place va;^ 
the next water, we resolved to travel it by moonlight, and 
accordingly we left Jeningalla, 

May 23d, at two o'clgipk in the morning, and at eight *« 
o'clock reached Nealo Koba. At the same place where I 
formerly crossed, the riv|fe^ not flowing, but stands in 
pools; some of which are^plpand siyarniing with fish.— (| 
Oysters large, but of a greenish colour; did not eat any of 
them. About two o'clock reamed our journcjf, and at j| 
sun-set reached a small Foula village; all very much fa- 
tigued, having travelled twenty-eight miles. 

May 24th. — Halted at Mansafara, which is pnly four 
miles east of the Foula village. This consists of three 
towns, quite contiguous to each other; and near them is ^ 
a large pool of water. From this town to the village, of 
Nittakorra on the north bank of the Gambia is only eight 
miles due south. Bought corn for the asses in crossing 
the Samakara woods, and a bullock for the people. Much 
lightning to the south-east, and thunder. Got. all the 
bundled covered with grass, -.^^c. Di^rin^the night ^he 
wolves killed one of our best asses within twenty yan|s of ^ 
the place where Mr. Anderson an'B I slept. •* • 

May 25th. — Left Maqjafara, ahd entered the Ten^ 
or Samakara wilderness. About four miles to the east « 
passed the ruins of AoAa, where I formerly slept.* The *# 
The town was destroyed by the Bondou people about 
two years ago, and the Bentang tree burnt d^wn. At 
ten passed a stream like the Neaulico, running to the 
Gambia; and shortly after came in sight of tht first range , 
of hills, running from S. S. W. to N. N. E., w||teiie 

* Called Koba Tenda in Park's Trayiris; p. 353. ^^ 
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near ^em; arfd at half past eleven halted at Sooteetabba» a 
watering place within a m]|e of the hills. 

Obser. Merid. Alt. 
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Zenith Distance :. -^ 
DecL - - -\ - 

Latitude * ' 

Departing from Sooteetiibba as soon as the heat of tW day 
. ^ffnL% over, we crossjpd the first ran^of hills. Mr.'Ander- 
son and I ascended the top of one tli the hills, which fr9m ' 
the ahyzing fine prospect all round, I havd named Panora- 
ma Hill; it haffa sugar-loaf Ipoking top, with a number of 
, wolf holes in it. The route across the hill, though very dif- 
^ ficult for the asses, was extremely beautiful. In the even- 
^ ing we descendled into a romantic valley, where we found 
plenty of water, being one'ofthe remote branches of Nea- 
^: )orKoba. There was plenty of fish in the pools; buc they 
were too deep to catch them with the hands. Close to the 
.* ijtream are the reins of the village of Doofroo, destroyed 
^ ^isr the Dentila people some time ago. This is consider- 
.^Mtf as an excellent place for shooting elephants; we saw 
»«?: .^m: fi"esh dung and feet marks of many of them near the 
• stream. Watched for an eclipse of Jupiter's first satellite, 
but the planet became clouded. ^ 

U 
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May 26th. — At day-break ascended from the plfiin'of 

Doofroo, and travelled over st rugged country, till ten 

o'clock, when we met'% coffle (at a watering place called 

Sootinimma) bound for Gambia to redeem a person who 

had been caught for a debt, and was to be sold fbr a slave, 

if not ransomed in a few months. There being Ho water * 

here, we did not halt; but continued our march, two of the 

soldiers being unable to keep up. The^main body of the 

coffle still kept going on, and at half ^ast twelve reached 

Bee Creek; from whence we sent back an ass and two 

Negroes to bruig up the two fatigued soldiers. 

We had no sooner undoaded the asses at the Creek, 
than some of Isaaco's people, being in search of honey, 
unfortunately disturbed a large swarm 6f bees near where 
the fipffle had halted. The bees came out in immense 
numbers, and attacked men and beasts at tlie same time. 
,. Luckily most of the iil|ps were loose, and galloped up th# 
Valley; but the horses and people were very much stung, 
and obliged to scamper in all directions, l^he fire^which 
had been kindled for cookings being deserted, spread, and 
set fire to the bamboos; afnd our baggage had like to have 
been burnt. In fact, for half an l^our the bees seemed to 
have completely put an end to our journey. 

In the evening, when the bees became less trouble- 
some, and we could venture to collect our cattle, we found 
that many of ihem were very much stung and swelled 
about the head. Three asses were missing; one died in 
the evening, and one next morning, and we were forced 
to leave one at Sibikillin; in all six: besides which, ou^ 
guide losi his fj.r&e, and many of the people were very 
much btung about the /ace and hands*. 
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During the night got the telescope ready in order to 
set the, watch to Qreenwich time by observing an emer- 
sion of the second satellite of Jupiter. Mr. Anderson took 
the time, 5nd*I was seated at th^ telescope h^lf an hour 
before it happened, in order to be sure of observing it. 
The satellite emei^d by 

Watch - ' :' . . 11 49 16 

Greenwich - - - - 

^ Watch Joo fast - . - • 

Emersion by "Nautical Almanack 
Equation -^ - 

Mean time at Greenwich 

Observations of the sim taken with artificial horizon and 
the watch the same evening, to determme the apparent 
^time. 
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Observed the meridian altitude of the suti within a mile 
of Bee Creek the same day; 

Altitude 164 21 
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Longitude 43 minutes 56 seconds of time, or 10^. 59^ •. jfi 
West. ^• 

May 37th, — Early in the morning we sftt forwards, and 
after travelling four mitft^ arrived at Sibikillin. Here the 
water which supplies t&e town, is collected in a deep 
rocky hollow. There are plenty of fish in the pool, bu* 
the natives will not eat any of them, nor allow them to be. 
taken, imagining that the water weuld immediately dry 
^ up. Cautioned the soldiers against catching any of them. \ 

At night one of the town's-people found our guide's 
horse in the woodsy and brought it to the town. Gave 
him fifteen bars of amber, and a Barraloolo, fee* 

May 28th. — At day-break set for^fiuxls,^nd about three 
miles east of Sibikillin descended into a valley, where I 
saw the first Shea trees,^ some of them loaded with fruit, 
but not ripe. About eleven o'clock arrived at JBadoo, a 
small town consisting of about three hundred huts. A 
little north of this is another town, called likewise Ba- 
doo; but they distinguish them by the names of Sansan- 
ding and Sansanba. The Slatee or governor of each of 
these towns exacts customs to a great amount from all 
coffles, and if refused, they join together and plunder 
them. Judging it best to settle matters amicably, if pos- 
sible, I gave him during the day the following articles; 
viz. 

To Amar, the king's younger brother. Bars. 

Amber No. 2. - - - 10 

Coral - . . - 5 

• S/icaj or vegetable Butter tree. Sec Park's Travels, p. 203, 352. 
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p *' To the king of Sansanding^ Bars. 

Amber - - - 10 

Cory * - - - . 5 

Scarlet * - . - . . . 5 

« Barr&lodo . . . ' . . 5 

Two mirrors - - - - ^ #• 

^ Scarlet - - - - - 5 

Amber - - - - - , 6 

$ To the King of Sansraba/ « * . 

Amber ^ • ' - - -. - 10 

Coral - •„-**-. ^ m. 

Scariet - -. '- - ^ - 5 * 

Barraloplo . «. . - 5 

To diffisrent pedple,KJrandee5 - 20 



'I 



97* 



And a sheep for 



Mcr. Alt. 



Latitude 



ifOf ^ 


12 


- 


5 


• - 


163 17 




'-^ 81 38 30 




16 




81 54 30 


Z.D. 


8 5 SO 


D. 


21 37 30 


- 


13 32 



* Here is a mistake of Mr. Park. The total is reallv 9?. 
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May 29th. — In the forenoon had an opportunity of 
sending two letters home to England, via Gambia. 

In the evening left Badoo, and went to Tambacunda, 

* about four miles east of Badoo. The river Gambia is .only 

four miles distant, south of Badoo. Mr. Anderson and 

.yr. Scott went up a hill near the town, and had a fine 

view of it. The course is from the south-east, till it 

reaches the hills near Badoor it then turns towards the 

south, ti is called £a Deema^ or the river which is always 

a river ^ i. e. it never dries. The distance between Badoo 

^and Laby in Foota Jalla is five days travel. 

Purchased'two asses. 

May 30th. — Left TaSnbacunda, and entered the woods. 
Travelled very expeditiously till eleven o'clock, when 
•we reached a watering place called Fatifing, where we 
foimd some green dirty water, §o bad that nothing but 
necessity would have made. us drink it. Halted here till 
half past two o'clock, wlien we again set forward and 
reached Tabba pee just at dark: found no water. During 
the afternoon the countr} to the south hilly and beautiful^ 
A little before vvc reached the halting place some drops 
of rain fell. V^ 

May 31st.— Left Tabba Gee at day break, and a few 
miles to the cast passed a round lump of quartz, called 
by the natives Ta Kooro^ or the traveller's stone; all tra- 
vellers lift up this stone and turn it round. The stone is 
worn quite smooth, and the iron rock on which it rests is 
worn hollow by this constant motion. Halted during the 
heat of the day at Mambari, where there is a small village 
built this season; the former one having been destroyed 
by war many years ago. Passed in t^course of the 
forenoon two streams running towalrds mm 
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Obser. Mer. Alt. 



*» 



Z.D. 
D. 



Latitude 



162 43. 


1 81 21 30 
16 


81 37 30 


8 23%) 
* 21 46 10 


13 22 40 



Mtdanta^ a hill resembling a castle, bearing by compass 
S. by £. is distant sixteen miles; Samhankalla bearing 
S., the hills of Foota Jalla bearing by compass SW. by 
W. SW. and SW. by S.— The town of Laby is imme- 
diately beyond those hills, which are three days travel 
from this place. The river Gambia comes down the 
opening SS W. between Muianta and the hills of Foota 
Jalla. The latter have nearly the appearance of Madeira 
when seen from the sea, but the hills are not so sharp- 
pointed as thosye of Madeira. ; . ^ 

In the afternoon again set forwards, and four miles to 
the east passed the dry bed of a torrent course towards 
Gambia; road rocky; plenty of white quartz in detached 
lumps and small pieces. Travelled' till quite dark, when 
we were foro6& to halt for the night at a place where 
there was no water; and of course we all slept supperless. 

June 1st. — At day break set forwards^ and at ten 
o'clock arrived at Julifunda, a considerable town founded 
by people who formerly received goods in advance from 
the European traders on the Gambia, Rio Nunez, and 



^ 
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ELajaaga; the roa^ to ]||pmbara from these places frequently 
leading thrpugh this placp when the other fbutes were 
*\stopped by war. These people, who trade on credit, are 
called Juii in distinction from the Slatee who trades with 
his own capital. Julifunda was formerly inhabited entire* 
ly by Soninkees; but the king of Foota Jalla made war 
on them, md obliged them, as a condition of peace, to em- 
brace the m^omedan reli^on. The town contains, I sup- 
pose, about two thousand peopjp, including the suburbat 

In the evening sent our guide to the chief man, who is 

termed Mansa Kusmn^ and is reckoned one of the most 

- avaricious chiefs in the whole of the road. Sent him some 

amber and scarlet as a present, and tdd him that I intended 

to remain one day at Julifunda in order to purchase rice. 

June 2d. — Bought some corn and two ass loads of rice; 
presented Mansa Kussan with some amber, coral, and 
scarlet, with which he appeared to be perfectly satisfied, 
and sent a bullock Ih return; he even prayed for my safe- 
ty, and told me that he would do his utmost to get us 
forwards. Bought an ass for t!*rcnty bars of amber. At 
four o'clock put o^e loads and departed Jor Baniserile. 
The ^ole of the adses were gone, and only Mr. Ander- 
son and myself remained, having sent our guide to inform 
Mansa Kussan of our departure. Our guide returned, and 
told usidiat Mansa Kussan had said that, unless I gave 
him ten bars of all the different sorts of riferchandise, he 
would not allow us to pass farther up the country; and if 
we attempted to pass without his consent, he would do his 
utmost to plunder us in the woods. 

Recalled the people and arfSes, and endeavoured to set- 
tle matters in a friendly manner. Suspecting that he would 
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sot have used such language unless he had received assu- 
rances from some other towns that they iitrould join him in 
attacking us, sent him some more scarlet and aniber by 
our guide; being unwilling to go singly into the town, 
having received information mat it was the intention o£^;'^ 
the king to detwi itae, with a view to make me pay ' 
handsomely for my release. 

MansaKussan seized *the money which I paid for the 
ass in the seller^s hands, and what evinced his hostile in* 
tentions still ma^, he ^ized the biss till such time as the 
palaver sboyld be setded. I shall here give a list of the 
different articles of trade paid by me at different times, te 

Mamki Kussaa at Julifonda. 

* • 

Sent at first, Bars. 

Amber . • 16 

Scarlet . - 10 " 

Barraloolo - - 10 . 

Sent afterwards, 

Amber - .«: 4 



??t. 



Barraloolo - J^i 5 

Amber No. 1. - "* 10 



Td Kttssan's brothers, 
Amber 
Scarlet 



Amber . - ^:^ 



Took with nK wfacAl wentjto pay py respects tohhn, 
Amber » • • 5)3 
Beads - - 5 

Lodking-^iato - "" ^ 



» » 
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.« 




Sent after the asses turned back, 






Amber . - - 


23 / 




' Coral 


10 




Beads ... 


JO . 




jt, Swords 


15 ' 


..' 


Sent on the morning of the Sd of Jane, 




* A pair of pislols 


20 




Scarlet - • - 


10 * 




Bartalodo - 


IS 




Bars , .* 


.200* 




Observed Men Alt. 


8 / 

162 11 







81 5 30 




16 







81 21 


30 


Z.D. 


8 38 30 


D. 


22 11 


29 


JB Latitude 


13 33 



June 3d — Having sent him the last present mentioned 
in the above list, I concluded/ and was assured by the 
king's brothers, that no further demands would be made; 
but was much surprised when our guide and the king's 
brothers told me on their return that I must send ten bars 
of gunpowder and ten of flints. Here I determined to put 
an end to the business; and told the king's brothers that 

* Here too there is some mistake io Park's MS. the true total be- 
ing 191. >^- 
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I considered myself as having paid the king very well for 
passing through his territory; that I would neidier give 
him a single charge of gunpowder nor a flint; and if he 
refused to allow me to pass, I would go without his per- 
mission; and if his people attempted to obstruct us we 
woulcl do our utmost to defend ourselves. The king's . 
brothers and some of the old Bushreens insbted on my 
sendmg the gunpowder or some other goods of equal 
value; but I assured them that Europeans. would much 
rather run the risque of being plundered in a hostile 
manner^ thaa have their goods (which were brought to 
purchase provisions) extorted from them by such exor- 
bitant demands. After going backwards and forwards to ^ 
the king, his majesty was pleased to say he was satisfied; 
and what surprised me, sa^ that he was coming to pay * 
us a friendly visit in the afternoon. He accordingly paid 
UB a visit, attended by a parcel of parasites and singing 
women. Offered me a few Cola nuts, which I desired 
our guide to take and eat; he likewise told me that I 
should have a guide to Baniserile. 

June 4th. — Early in the morningdeparted, and having 
passed the village Eercella, remarkim^for a grove of large 
Sitta trees, about one o'clock arri^^ at Baniserile, and 
halted under a tree near the wells. This being his Majesty's '■^ 

birth day, pitched one of thq tents, purchasdA a buUock 
and a calf for the soldiers: in the afternoon had them drawn 
up, and fired; and made it as much a day of festivity as 
our circumstances would permit; and though we were 
under the necessity of drinking his Majesty's health in 
water from our canteens, yet few of his subjects wished 
more earnestly for the continuance of his life and the pros* 
perity of his rtign. 
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Baniserile is a Mahometan town; the chief inan» Fedi 
Bruheima, is one of the most friendly men I have met with. 
I gave him a copy of the new Testament in Arabic, with 
which he seemed very much pleased. 

June 5th. — Employed in purchasing rice, having receiv- 
. cd information that there was a great scarcity of that article 
to the eastwards. Bought the rice both here and at JulLt 
funda with small amber Na 5; and I foundthat though a 
scarcity existed almost to famine, Icould purchase a pound 
of clean rice for one bead of amber, value 2d. sterling. 

Purchased three ass loads, and on the 6th purchased two 
ass loads more, making in all 7501b. of rice. This day 
'^one of our guide's people went away .to purchase slaves 
at Laby in Foota Jalla, distant three long days travel. The 
^ people here assured me it was only three days travi:! from 
Badoo to Laby. Had a squall with thunder and rain during 
the night. As the loads were put into the tent, they were not 
wetted, but one of our carpenters, (old James,) who had 
been sick of the dysentery ever since we crossed the Ne- 
rico, and was recovering, became greatly worse. Observed 
mer. alt. of O 161<> 9( latitude 13® 35'. 

Dentila b famous lojh its iron; the fluz used for smelting 
the iron is the ashes of the bark of the £ino tree* These 
ashes are as white as flour: they are not used in dyeing 
blue, and must therefore have something peculiar in them. 
I tasted them: they did not-appear to me to have so much 
alkali as the mimosa ashes, but had an austere taste. The 
people told me, if I eat them, I would certainly die. 

June 7th. — Departed early in the morning, and as the 
carpenter before mentioned was very weak, appointed two 
soldiers to suy by him^ and assist him in mounting, and 
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to drive his ass. JFour miles east of Baniserile came to the 
brow of a hill, from which we had an extensive prospect, 
eastwards. A square looking hill, supposed to be the hill 
near Dindikoo^ in Konkodoo, bore by compass due East. 




Shordy after crossed the bed of a stream running to- 
wards the Faleme river, called Samakoo on account of the 
vast herds of elephants which wash themselves in it dur- 
ing the rains. 

too 




Saw their foot marks very frequendy, and fresh dung. 
Heard a lion roar not far from us. This day the asses tra- 
velled very ill on account of their hayitig eaten fresh grass, 
as we supposed. 

Obliged to load the horses, and at noon halted at a large 
pool of water in the bed of the Samakoo, called Jananga. 

From the time of our crossing the San^koo to oiir 
halting place, we travelled without any road; our guide be- 
ing apprehensive that as there existed a war a little to the 
south, and the people were in arms, they might attempt 
to cut off some of the fatigued asses in our rear. 

In the afternoon resumed our march, and travelled with- 
out any road over a wild and rocky country. Obliged to 
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leave two of the asses on the road, and load all the horses. 
We did not reach the watering place till quite dark, and 
were obliged to fire muskets frequently to prevent us 
from straying from each other. 

June 8th. — Early in the morning resumed our march, 
and about two miles to the east came to the brow of a 
hill, from whence we could distinguish the course of the 
Faleme river by the range of dark green trees which grew 
on its borders. The carpenter unable to sit upright, and 
frequently threw himself from the ass, wishing to be left 
to die. Made two of the soldiers carry him by force and 
hold him on the ass. At noon reached Madina, and halted 
by the side of the Faleme river; which at this season is a 
little discoloured by the rain^ but not sensibly swelled. 
The general course of this river as pointed out by the 
natives is from the south-east quarter; the distance to its 
source is six ordinary days travel. The bed of the river 
here is rocky, except at the crossing place, where it is a 
mixture of sand and gravel. The river abounds in fish, 
some of them very large: we saw several plunge and leap 
that appeared to be so large as to weigh 60 or 70 lb. The 
velocity of the stre^ is about four knots per hour. 

In the afternoon got all the bundles carried over, and 
up the opposite bank, which very much fatigued the sol- 
diers. When every thing was carried over, I found the 
carpenter still more weakly and apparently dying.^tlKre- 
fore thought it best to leave him at Madina till tlMi'aiom- 
ing following. Went to the village, and hired a hut' fbr 
him for six bars of amber, and gave the Dooty four bars, 
desiring him to make some of his people assist the sol- 
dier (whom I left to take care of the sick person) in bii- 
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lying him, if he died during the night In the evening 
went to Satadoo, which is only one mile east of the river. 
As there was great appearance of rain, put all the bag- 
gage into one, and slept on the top of the bundles, leaving 
the other tent for the soldiers. We had a heavy tornado 
with much thunder and ligl^tning, 

June 9th. — In the morning the soldier, who had been 
left to take care of the sick man, returned; and informed 
us that he died &t eight o'clock the preceding evening; 
and that with the assistance of the Negroes he had buried 
him in the place where the people of the village bury 
their dead. Purchased com for the asses, and a large bul- 
lock' for the peopif ; likewise one ass. 

Went into the town in the eVening, and presented the 
Dooty with six bars, requesting a guide to Shrondo, which 
he readily granted. Satadoo is walled round, and contains 
about thriee hundred huts: it was formerly much larger. 
Observed mer. ailt. sun 160® 6'; observed men alt. Jupi- 
ter 116® 36 . 

Five of the soldiers, who did not go into the tent, but 
staid under the tree during the rain,jcomplained much of 
headach and uneasiness at stomach. 

June 10th. — The sddiers still sickly. Left Satadoo at 
sun-rise: several of our canteens stolen during the night. 
This forenoon we travelled for more than two miles over 
white quartz, large lumps of which were lying all round; 
no other stone to be seen. Carried forwards a large skinful 
of water, being uncertain whether we should find any on 
the road. At eleven o'clock reached the bed of a stream 
flowing to the left, called Billalla, where we found some 
muddy water. 
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Bjesumed our journey at half past three o'clock, and 
travelled over a hard rocky soil towards the mountains; 
many of the asses very much fatigued. The front of the 
coffle reached Shrondo at sunset; but being in the rear I 
had to mount one of the sick men on my horse, and assist 
in driving the fatigued asses: so that I did not reach the 
halting place till eight o'clock, and was forced to leave 
four asses in the woods. Shrondo is but a small town. We 
halted as usual under a tree at a little distance; and before 
we could pitch one of the tents, we were overtaken by a 
very heavy tornado, which wet us all completely. In at- 
tempting to fasten up* one of the tents to a branch of the 
tree, had my hat blown away, and lost. The ground all 
round was covered with water about three inches deep. 
We had another tornado about two o'clock inrthe morning. 

The toniado which took place on our arrival, had *an 
instant effect on the health pf.the soldiers, and proved to 
us, to be the beginning of sorrow. I had proudly flattered 
myself that we should reach the Niger with a very mode- 
rate loss; we had had two men sick of the dysentery; one 
of them recovered completely on the march, and the other 
would doubtless have recovered, had he not been wet by 
the rain at Baniserile. But now the rain had set in, and I 
trembled to think that we were only half way through 
our journey. The rain had not commenced three minutes 
before many of the soldiers were affected with vomiting; 
others fell asleep, tmd seemed as if half intoxicated. I felt 
a strong inclination to sleep during the storm; and as soon 
as it was over I fell asleep on the wet ground, although I 
used every exertion to k^ep myself awake. The soldiers 
likewise fell asleep on the wet bundles. 
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June 11th. — Twelve of the soldiers sick. Went and 
waited on the Dooty, and presented him with five bars of 
amber, and two of beads, requesting his permission to go 
and look at the gold mines, which I understood were in 
the vicinity. Having obtained his permission, I hired a 
woman to go with me, and agreed to pay her a bar of am- 
ber if she would show me a grain of gold. We travelled 
about half a mile west of the town, when we came to a 
small meadow spot of about four or five acres extent, in 
which were several hpl^sdng resembling wells. They 
were in general about ten or twelve feet deep; towards the 
middle of the meadow spot the holes were deepest, and 
shallower towards the sides. Their number was about thir- 
ty, besides many old ones which had sunk down. Near the 
mouths of these pits were several other shallow pits, lined 
with clay, and full of rain water: between the mine pits 
and these wash pits laid several heaps of sandy gravel. On 
the top of each was a stone; some of the stones white^ 
others red, others black, &c. These serve to distinguish 
each person's property. I could see nothing peculiar in 
this gravel; some silicious pebbly as large as a pigeon's 
egg, pieces of white and reddish qua^, iron stone, and 
kiilow, and a soft friable yellow stone, which crumbled to 
pieces4)y the fingers, were the chief minerals that I could 
distinguish. Besides the above there was a great portion 
of sandj and a yellow earth resembling tilL 

The woman took about half a pound of gravel with one 
hand from ^the heap, which I suppose belonged to her; 
and having put it into a large calabash, threw a little water 

on it with a small calabash; which two calabashes are all« 

. 

that are necessary for washing gold. The quantity of water 

Y 
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was only sufficient to cover the sand about on^ iftch. Slie 
then crambled die sand to pieces, and mixt it With th« 
water; this she did not in a rotatory manner, but by put- 
liilg her hands towards herself, as shoiwn in the klllkmia^ 
sketch. 




She then threw out all the large pebbles, looking on the 
ground where she threw them, for fear of throwing out« 
piece of gold. Having done this, she gftve the sand and 
water a rotatory motion, so as to make a part of the sand 
and water fly over the brim of the calabash. While she 
did this with her right hand, with her leji she threw out 
of the centre of the vortex a portion of sand and water at 
every revolution^ She then put in a little fresh water, and 
as the quantity of sand was now much diminished, she 
held the calabash in an«oblique direction, and niade the 
sand move slowly round on the line AB, while she 
constantly agitated it with a quick motion in the direction 
CD. 




I now observed a quantity of black matter, resembling 
gunpowder, which she told me wa§ gold rust; and before 
she had moved the sand one quarter round the calabash, 
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she pointed to a yellow speck, and said, sanoo affiUiy see 
the gold. On looking attentively I saw a portion of pure 
gold, and took it out. It would have weighed about mf 
grain. The whole of the washing, from the first putting 
in of the sand till she showed me the gold» did not exceed 
the space of two mmutes. I now desii^edher tQ take a larger 
portion. She put in, as nearly as I pQuld guess, about two 
pounds; and having washed it in ih^e same manner, an4 
nearly in the same time, found no fewer than twenty'- 
three particles; some of them were very smalL In both 
cases I observed that the .quantity of sanoo mira, or gold 
ruM^ was at least forty times greater dban the quantity of 
gold. She assured me that they sometimes found piec^ 
of gold as large as her fist. I could not ascertain the quan* 
tity of gold washed here in one year; but I bel^eye it must 
be considerable, though they wash only during the be- 
ginning and end of the rains. Gold is ;soid here, and all 
along our route, by the minkalli: six teelee kissi (a sort 
of bean, the fruit of a large tree) make one minkalli: the 
weight of six teelee kissi is exactly 3 & 9. In Kaarta 
they use a small bean called jabee kissi, twenty-four of 
which make one minkalli; a jabee kissi weighs exactly 
four grains. In Kasson, twelve small tamarind stones 
oAke one minkalli, which I believe is the heaviest min- 
kalli in this part of Africa. If gold is purchased with am*^ 
ber, we bead of No. 4 will, in almost all cases, purchase 
one teelee kissi: but it can be purchased with more ad- 
vantage with beads or scarlet, and still m^ so with gun- 
powder. I did not pujTchase any; but our guide bought a 
considerable quantity,;md J wflS.prcsent at all his.bargain- 
makitig. 
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Went in the afternoon to see a brother of Karfa Tau« 
n's; he had a very large collection of Arabic books, and 
I made him quite happy by adding an Arabic New Tes- 
tament to the nuYnber. 

June 12th. — Left Shrondo early in the morning; the 
sick being unable to walk, I gave them all the horses and 
spare asses. Travelled slowly .along the bottom of the 
Konkodoo mountains, which are very steep precipices of 
rock, from eighty to two or three hundred feet high. We 
reached Dindikoo at noon; at which time it came on a 
tornado so rapidly^ that we were forced to cany our bun- 
dles into" the huts of the natives; this being the first time 
the coffle had entered a town since leaving Gambia. As 
soon as the rain was over, went with Mr. Anderson to 
see the gold pits which are near this town. The pits are 
dug exactly in the same manner as at Shrondo; a section 
of the pit would have this appearance. 

2 Feet 



The notches in the side of the pit serve as a ladder to 
descend by. The gravel here is very coarse; some round 
stones larger than a man's head, and a vast number largar 
than one's fist, were lying round the mouths of the pits, 
whic h were nqjy* twenty in number. Near the pits is a 
stream of water, and as the banks had been scraped away 
to wash for gold, I could distinguish a stratum of earth 
and lairge stones about ten feet thick, and under this a 
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Stratum of two feet of femi^nous pebbles about the size 
of a pigeon's egg, and a yellow and rusty-coloured sand 
tod earth; under this a Stratum of tough white clay. The 
rusty-c61oured sand is that in which the gold is found. 
Saw plenty of the gold rust. 

When I returned from the gold pits, I Mrent with Mr.* 
Scott to go to the top of the hill, vf^hich is close to the 
town. The hill was very steep and rocky. The rocks 
(like all the hills in Konkodoo) are a coarse reddish gnu 
nite, composed of red feldspar, white quartz^ and black 
shorl; but it difiers from any granite I have seen, in hav- 
ing round smooth pebbles, many of them as large as a can- 
non shot. These pebbles, when broken, are granite, but 
of a paler colour and closer texture. The day was cool; 
but after fatiguing ourselves and resting silt times, we 
found that we were only half way to the top. We were 
surprised to find ifie hill cultivated to the very summits; 
and though the people of Dindikoo were but preparing 
their fields, the corn on the hill was six inches high. The 
villages on these mountains are romantic beyond any 
thing I ever saw. They a^e built in the most delightful 
glens of the mountains; they have plenty of water and 
grass at all seasons; they have cattle enough for their own 
use, and their superfluous grain purchases all their luxu- 
ries; and while the thunder rolls in awful grandeur over 
their heads, they can look from their tremendous preci- 
pices over all that wild and woody plain which extends 
from the Faleme to the Black river. This plain is in ex- 
tent, from north to south, about forty miles: the range of 
hills to the south seem to nm in the same direction as 
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those of Konkodoo, viz. from east to west There are nf 

lions on the hiUs, though they are very nuiqerous in the 

plain. In th^ evening Lieutenapt Idartyn fell ^icjn of the 

fcven 

June I3th. — Early in the morning departed' from Din- 
dikoa The aick occupied all the horsea and spar« aases; 
and as the jQumber of drivers w^$ thus dimioishedt we ha4 
very hard work to get on. Tea of the loaded asses and 
drivers went a different road*. Mu Ao4erson mi Mr.^ 
Scott being with them, fired their miMkets as soon aa 
they observed that the guide was leading them in a road 
where were no asses foot-marks. Answered them; and 
sent the serjeant to theif assistance. In half an hour they 
came up, having gone about three miles too much to the 
right. Reached a village almost deserted about one o'clock, 
and found a coffle halted by a stream to the east t)f it. - 
Very uneasy about our situation: half of the people being 
either sick of the fever or unable to use great exertion, 
and fatigued in driving the asses. Found, to my great 
mortification, that the ass which carried the telescope and 
several other things^ was not come up. Mr. Anderscm, 
tlie serjeant, and our guide rode bock abottt five miles in 
search of it; but returned at half past three o'clock, with- 
out being able to find ic Presented the Dooty of the vil. 
lage with five bars of amber; requesting him, if he heard 
of it, to send it forward, and I would reward him ior it. 
Put on the loads; and part dr the coffle had departedli 
when one of the Booty's sons came and told us that he 
had seen the ass, and brought it to the village. Went to 
the village, and paid the persoawho found it twenty bars. 
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and the Dooty ten bars. Mounted the load on my horse, 
and drove it before me. I did not reach Fankia till seven 
o'clock; having to walk slow* in order to coax on three 
sick soldiers who had fallen behind, and were for lying 
down under every ti-ee they passed. Fankia is a smalt'' 
f iflage, fdtir mHies north west firom BinSt^dUa. Here we 
departed from my former route, fuid did not touch on it 
agmn tiU we reached the N^r. 
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CHAPTER III. 

jdetMirture from Fankia— Taihbaura mountains} and diflBadties in 
. nscending the- Pass^—Toombin— Great embarrassments on the 
road— -Serimanna—^Fajemmia— Astronomical observations— In- 
crease of the sick — ^Nealaka]la-r->Ba Lee River— -Boontoonkooran 
— Dooggikotta-v-Falifing — Losses on the road— -Gimbia; inhospi- 
table treatment>— SuUo — Face of the- country— Secoba — Kronkro^ 
mo— Passage of the Ba Fing-^Mode of smelting and working 
gold — Fatal accident in crossing the Ba ¥lng— HippQ|>otami— 
Deaths and losses on the route— -Increase of sickness— Reaeh 
Viandry—-Koeena— Danger from young lions— Koombandi—* 
Great embarrassments on t]ie road— ^Fonilla — Ba Woolima River; , 
difficulties in crossing it-r-Isaaco seized by a crocodile — Boolin- 
koonbo— DistreAing situation of the whole of the party— Reach 
Serrababoo— Saboseera. , m 

JlffNE 14th. — I halted at Fankia^^prder to give the 
sick a little rest, knowing there wasH^teep hill to ascend 
near this place. Found myself very sicky having been 
feverish all night. ' ;* o , /, 

Observed mer. alt. Sun, - 159 39 
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Bought corn for the asses, and plenty of fowls for thei 
sick. * ^ • 

June 15th. — Left Fankis^: men still very sickly, and 
some of them slightly delirious. About a mile N, E. of 
this village is the passage in the Tambaura mountains, • 
called Too^ibinjeena. The ascent is very steep and rocky: 
the perpendicular of the steepest plaqe would not much 
exceed three hundred feet. The asses being heavily load- 
ed, in order to spare as many as possible for the aick, we 
had much difficulty in getting our loads up this steep. 
.The number of asses- exceeding the drivers, presented a 
dreadful scene of confusion in this rocky staircase; loaded 
asses tumbling over the rocks, sick soldiers unable to 
walk, black fellows stealing; in fact it certainly was uphill • 
work with us at this place. Having got up all the loads 
and asses, set forwards; and about two miles from the 
steep came to the difeilightful village of Toombin. On col- 
lecting our loads, found that the natives had stolen from 
us seven pistols, two great coats and one knapsack, besides 
other small articles. Sent back the horses for two sick 
soldiers, who were unable to ride on the' horses, and were 
left at the steep. Pitched the tent, and secured the bag- 
gage from the rain. 

June 16th. — Left Toombin. Just as the people and 
asses Were gone, the good old schoolmaster whom I men- 
tioned in my former travels came up.* He had heard the 
night before that I was with the party, and had travelled 
all night to come and see me« As the loads were gone on, • 
I told him I wished him to go forward with me to the 

* See Park's Travels, p. 257. 

^■?-. z 
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place where we should halt; that I might reward him in 

some degree for his former kindness. Recovered three of 

the pistols which had been .stolen, and one great coat. 

Set forwards. About a mile to the east of the village 

"found JHintorij one of the sick who rode Mr. Anderson's 

horse, lying under a tree and the horse grazing at a little 

distance. Some of the natives had stolen the pistols from 

the holsters, and robbed my coat case, which was fastened 

behind ihe saddle, of a string of coral, all the amber and 

beads it contained, and one barraloojio.. Luckily they did 

not fancy my pocket sextant, and artificial horizon, which. 

were in the same place. Put the sick man on the horse 

and drove it before me; and after holding him on and 

. using every exertion to keep him on the saddle, I found 

that I was unable to carry him on, and having fatigued 

\ myself veiy much with carrying him ^rwards about six 

/ miles, I wa^fprced to leave him. / ).^ 

About a mile after I left Hinton, I caxite to two others 
lying in the shade of a tree. Mounted one on Mr. Ander- 
son's horse, and the other on my own, and drove them 
before me. Reached the village of Serimamia about half 
past twelve o'clock: sent back a horse in tlie cool of the 
evening for Hinton, and brought him to the village, being 
obliged to tie him on the horse. 

Gave the schoolmaster five bars of scarlet, one barra- 
loolo, ten b^rs of beads, fourteen of amber, and two dol- 
lars, which made him completely happy. I likewise gave 
- him an Arabic New Testament, which he promised to 
read with attention. 

June 17th. — Finding that Hinton was worscj and 
Sparks delirious, left them to the care of the Dooty of the 
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village; haviog given him amber and beads sufficient to 
purchase victuals for them if 'they lived, and to bury 
them if they died. If they recovered, he engaged to join 
them to the first coffle travelling to Gambia. From Seri- 
manna in two hours we reached Fajemmia: this is only a 
small village, but fortified with a high wall. The chief, 
from whom the village has its name, fqpnerly resided at 
Faramba, to the east of this; but has lately retired here, 
leaving his people and slaves' at Faramba. Fajemmia is 
the most powerful chief of Konkodoo, and holds under 
his subjection all the country from Toombin to the Ba 
Fing. ' 

Thrf eustoms paid by travellers being always in pro- 
portion to the power and mischievous disposition of the 
chiefs; those paid at Fajemmia are of course very high. 
I paid as follows: 

4^ . Bars. 

Amber - \. . * 15 ^ 

Beads - - • - . 50 

Scarlet .- • - 20 

Amber^ \ - - . - - 35 

Aiii^^ . .' . 14 

Barraloolo - - - 15 

149 bars; 
a soldier's musket, a pair of handsome pistols, a hand- 
some sword, a great coat, and one hundred gun flints. 

Very happy to get so well over the palaver; for he in- 
sisted long on having th|ycustoms, or four bottles of gun- 
powder for each ass, which would have distressed us very 
much; and we could havb made but a feeble resistance, 
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being so very sickly. Observed an emersioft of Jupiter^s 
first satellite. 

June 17th, time by the watch 13*» 6' 15". 

June Idth, altitudes for the time with artificial horizon. 



H. M. S. 


, o , H. M. S. 


o / 


6 25 35 


19. 36 6 27 41 


18 43 


26 13 
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19 28 28 19 


18 24 


26 51 


19 5 28 50 


*18 12 


6 29 39 17 4^ 


30 23 17 30 


.30 48 17 19 


Longitude not yet calculated. / o , „ 


June 18th.— Ob 


ser. mer. dt. Sun, 159 49 0. 



79 54 
16 


01 



80 10 


01 


9 50 








Z.D. 

^L D. 



Latitude 13 35 N. 

OfLV palaver with Fajemmia was not finished till the 
morning of the 19th. During the 18th, IQth^ and 20th, I 
was very sick; and thougn in general I was able to sit up 
part of the d:iy, yet I was very weak, and unable to attend 
to the marketing of com, milk, and fowls. Mr. Anderson 
therefore bought these articlesfgind attended to the cattle, 
&c. Lieutenant Martyn, the- serjeant, corporal, and half 
the soldiers sick of the fever« Boiled a camp kettle full of 
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strong decoction of cinchona every day since leaving 
Dindikoo, Purchased three asses, and hired our guide's 
people to drive four of our asses in addition to the two 
they already drove, ^making altogether six asses, for one 
hundred and twenty bars. 

On the iSth, Mr. Anderson and one of the soldiers 
went back to Scrimanna to see the two men left there, and 
ascertain if they could possibly be carried forward. Re- 
turned on the 19th, and reported that they were both alive, 
but not in a state to he moved, and ' were themselves 
anxious to remain where they were, as it afforded them 
the only chance of recovery. 

June 20th.— When we had loaded the asses, found one 
of the soldiers {old Howe) unable to ride. Paid ten bars 
of amber, and measured eighteen days rice for him to one 
of the best men in the village, who, I have no doubt, will 
take care of him. Shortly after leaving Fajemmia, it began 
to thunder, and by the time we had^travcUed four miles 
we experienced a smart tornado, which wetted ^tnany of 
the loads and made Ihe road very muddy and slippery. 
We reachqd|||uMllage nearly deserted, called Nealakalla,^ 
about noor^jR^.we found that the ass which carried the "^: 

spare clothing was not come up; and as many of the men 
were very ill situated, particularly with respect to i^oes, 
I thought it best to send back two of the men a few miles 
to see if they could find it. Felt rather uneasy about the 
men, as they did not return at sunset. Fired several mus- 
kets, but heai:d no answer. The village of Nealakalla is 
close to the Ba Lee or Honey River, w^hich we found 
discoloured but not sensibly swelled. Saw two drocodiles, 
and an incredible number of large fish. 
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June 21st. — As the two men had not yet arrived, sent 
forward the coffle to cross the rivd*: desired Mr. Scott to 
fire a musket when they had all crossed. Mr. Anderson 
and myself agreed to stop at Nealak^ila till noon, in hopes 
of hearing something concerning the two men. They ar- 
rived about eleven o'clock, having found the*ass and load 
so near Fajemmia, that they had gone there and slept in 
the same hut with old Rowe, who, they told us, was re- 
covering and very well pleased with his situation. Set 
forwards; and about a mile to the N. E. of the village 
crossed the river at a place where its course is interrupted 
by a bed of whinstone rock, which forms the stream into 
a number of small cataracts. The people had to carry over 
^ all the loads on their heads, and we found them cooking 
on the east bank of the river, and nearly ready to set for- 
wards. Mr. Anderson and I stepped across the river from 
rock to rock without \Cetting our feet. 

As soon as the men had finished their breakfast we set 

forwards, and about two miles east came to a narrow and 

deep creek, in which was a stream of inuddy water. 

^. ^Crossed this with so much difficulty^ I^^MIB^^ were for 



calling it Vinegar Creek. About four o1|||Vpassed the 
village of Boontoonkooran^ delightfully situated at the 
bottom of a steep and rocky hill. Two miles east of 
this We halted for the night at the village of Dooggikotta; 
where the cultivation is ve»y extensive, and we had much 
difficulty in keeping our cattle off the corn. A tornado 
during the night. 

June 22d. — Halted till near ten o'clock, as there was 
great appearance of rain. William Roberts, one of the 
carpenters, who had been sick since leaving Fajemmia, 
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declared that he was unable to proceed, and signed a note 
that he was left by his own consent. Passed a small vil- 
lage about four miles to the east, and travelled on the as- 
cent near a river course almost the M^ole day. We had a 
fine view of Kulla1&€^y a high detached and square rocky 
hill, which we had seen ever since we left Fajemmia. This 
hill is quite inacbessible on all >ides, and level and green 
on the top. The nativieis affirm that there is a lake of water 
on its summit, and they frequently go round the bottom 
of the precipices, during the rainy season, and pick up 
large turtles^ which have tumbled over the precipice and 
killed themselves. Saw many very picturesque and rocky 
hills during the march, and in the evening halted at the 
village of Falijin^^ which is situated on the summit of the 
ascent which separates the Ba lee from the Ba ^ng. Lost 
one ass, and 80lbs. of balls on the march. 
• June 23d. — Early in the morning resumed our jour- 
ney; and after travellmg two hours on a level plain, bound- 
ed with high rocky precipices on our right and left, we 
desQipnded slowly towards the eaiSt, and shortly came to 
the villag^tfGim6ia,*or Kimbia. I chanced to be in the 
rear, briflHHbn some asses which had thrown their 
loads; anqjIRn I came up I found all about the village /U^- 
wearing a hostile appearance, the men running from the 
corn grounds and putting on their quivers. Sec.*' The , 
cause of this tumult was, as usual, the love of money. — . 
The villagers had heard that the white men were to pass; 
that they were very sickly, and unable to make any resis- 
tance, or to defend the immense wealth in their posscsaipn. 
Accor^Ojg^y when part of the cbffle had passed th? vil- 
lage, the people sallied out; and, undc?^ pretence that the 
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coffle should not pass till the Dooty pleased, insisted on 
turning back the asses. One of them seized the Serjeant's 
horse by the bridle to lead it into the village; but when 
the Serjeant cocked^is pistol and presented it, he dropped 
the bridle; others drove away the asses with their loads, 
and every thing seemed going into confusion. The sol- 
diers with great coolness loaded their piecJcs with ball, and^ 
fixed their bayonets: on seeing this the villagers hesitated, 
and the soldiers drove the asses across the bed of a tor- 
rent; and then returned, leaving a sufficient number to 
guard the asses. 

The natives collected themselves under a tree by the 
gate of the village, where I found the Dooty and Isaaco 
at very high words. On enquiring the cause of the tu- 
mult, Isaaco informed Ine that the villagers had attempt- 
ed to take the loads from the asses. I turned to the Doo- 
ty, and asked him who were the persohs that had dared tcf 
make such an attempt. He pointed to about thirty people 
armed with bows; on which I fell a laughing, and asked 
him if he really thought that such people could fight;^add- 
ing, if he had a mind to make the expcriimjjkthey need 
only go up and attempt to take off bne of:j^^HBs. They 
seemed by this time to be fully satisfie^WBR^they had 
made a vain attempt; and the Dooty desired me to tell 
the men to go forward with the asses. As I did not know 
but perhaps some of the sick might be under the neces- 
sity of retuniing this way, I thought it adviseable to part 
on friendly terms; and therefore gave the Dooty four bars 
of amber, and told him that we did not come tp make 
war;, but if any person made war on us, we wouwf^fend 
ourselves to the last. 
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Set forwards, and half a mile to the east descended 
into a rocky valley: many of the asses fell in going down 
the steep. About noon reached Sullo\ an unwalled vil- 
hge at the bbttonf of a rocky hilL Shortly after we halted 
Lieutenant M aityn's horse died. This was a God send to 
the people of Sullo, who cut him up as if he had been a 
bullock, and had almost come to blows about the division 
of him; so much is horse-flesh esteemed at this place. 
Numbers of large monkies on the rocks over the town* 

June 24th. — Left SuUo, and travelled through a coun- 
try beautiful beyond imagination, with all the possible 
diversities of rock^ sometimes towering up like ruined 
castles, spires, pyramids, &c. We passed one place so 
lik^ a ruined Gothic abbey, that we halted a little, before 
we could satisfy ourselves that the niches, windows, 
ruined staircase, &c. were all natural rock. A faithful 
description of this place would certainly be deemed a 
fiction. 

Passed a hill composed of one homogeneous mass of 
solid rock (^ j»anite) without a detached stone or blade 
of grass; v^j^mvr such a hill in my life. In the course 
of the march 6aw several villages romantically situated in 
the crescents formed by the rocky precipices; the me- 
dium he%ht of these precipices is from one hundred to 
five or six hundred feet perpendicular. The whole coun- 
try between the Ba fing and Ba lee is rugged and grand 
beyond any, thing I have seen. * 

We^rcjrabed Secoba at noon. The Dooty of this towa 
is Fajeq^^^s younger brother. Presented him with 

t "X.ST 

goods to the amount of 50 bars; he was so much pleased 
that he said he would go with us till we had crossed the 

2A 
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Ba Jingj and see that the canoe people did not impose 
on us. 



Obser. Mer. Alt. of Jupiter 



115 28 



57 44 




36 


57 43 


24 


32 16 
18 49 


J6 
10 


13 27 26 



Latitude 



June 25th. — Halted ?iVSecoba^ in order to refresh the 
sick; bought plenty of fowls and milk for them. 

June 26th. — Departed from Socoba, accompanied by 
the Dooty and. several people. ' Hired three of the Booty's 
friends, as guides to Kandy, in that district of FooladoO 
called Gangaran. About seven miles east of Secoba 
came to the village of Konkromo, whero we pitched 
our tents by the river side. The day >ii^i|pp far spent 
before we had agreed wiA the canoe pe<H as we 

could not possibly carry all the loads over, thought it best 
to wait till next morning. As I thought it probable that 
we should have an opportunity of observing sA eclipse 
of Jupiter's first satellite, I. took the following altitudes 
for the time. • 



H. M. S. 


6 , H. M. S. 


<j ^ H. M. S« 


» 1 


5 25 55 


45 36 5 30 2 


43 47 5 36 22 


f«0 55 
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Observed the emersion of the first satellite of Jupiter, 

» H. M. S. 
By watch - . - . . 9 26 20 

Time by Nautical Almanack 9 24 53 

Equation 2 15 

Mean timp at Greenwich 9 27 8 

• * 9 27 8 



Watch- too slow 0. 48 

Longitude 32 m. 24 sec. or 8* 6' W. 

June 27th. — Early in the morning paid the canoe peo- 
ple 50 bars to carry over all our baggage'and cattle, and 
likewise presented the Dooty of Secoba with some beads. 
Four canoes, sufficient to carry only an ass load and an 
half at. a time, were provided for this purpose. Sent over 
Mr. Anderson and six men with their arms to receive 
the loads from the canoes and carry them into the tents. 
The asses were made to swim over, one on each side of 
the canoe, two boys sitting in the canoe and holding 
them by the ears. , 

At this place I had an opportunity of seeing their mode 
of smeltii^^jjold. Isaaco had purchased some gold in 
coming thrw^ Koiikodoo, and here he had it made 
into a large ring. The smith made a crucible of common 
red clay and dried it in the sun: into this he put the gold, 
without any flux or mixture whatever; he then put char- 
coal under and over it, and blttKring the fire with the com- 
mon double bellows of the country, soon produced such 
a heat as to bring the gold into a state of fusion. He then 
made a small furrow in the ground, into which he pour- 
ed the melted gold; when it was cold he took it up, and 
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heating it again, soon hammered it into a. square bar. 
Then heating it again, he twisted it by means of two pairs 
of pincers into a sort of screw; and lengthening out the 
ends, turned them up so as to form a massy and precious 
ring. 

When the baggage and cattle were all transported over, 
I sent over the men, and embarked myself in the la^ 
canoe; but as one of the soldiers in the other canoe had 
gone out to purchase something, I made the canoe in 
which I was shove off, telling the men to come off the 
moment the man returned. I found it difficult to sit in the 
canoe so as to "balance .it, though it contained only three 
people besides the rower. We had just landed on the 
east bank, when we observed the canoe, in which were 
the three soldiers, pushing off from the opposite bank. It 
shortly after overset, and though the natives ffom the 
shore swam to their assistance, yet J. Cartwright was un- 
fortunately drowned. The natives dived and recovered 
two of the muskets, and Cartwright's body; they put the 
body in the canoe and brought it over. I used the means 
recommended by the Humane Society, but in vain. We 
buried him in the evening on the bank of A^^j^er. 

The Ba fing is here a large river quite naiqpible; it is 
swelled at this time about two feet, and flows at the rate 
of three knots per hour. The people here are all thieves: 
they attempted to steal several of our loads, and we de- 
tected one carry hig away^he bundle in which was all 
our medicines. We couid not sleep with the noise of 
the hippo|)otami, which came close to the bank and 
kept snorting and blowing all night. The night being 
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dear, observed the emersion of Jupiter's second satellite; 

it emerged 

H. M. S. 
By watch - - - - - 11 25 55 

Time by Nautical Almanack 11 24 40 
Equation 1 53 



Mean time at Greenwich 11 ^6 33 



11 26 33 



Watch too slow 38 . 
June 28th.— Purchased an ass for four minkallis of 
gold, and a horse for 45 bars. Set forwards about seven 
o^clock. After travelling four miles, the ass I had'pur'- 
chased l^y down, and I found it impossible to raise him. 
Took oflPthe load and left him. A.t ten o'clock came close 
to the bottom of a high rocky hill, wliich rises like an 
immense castle from the level plain: it is CBliedSankaree: 
and on enquiring about a large heap of stones near the 
foot of the precipice, I was told that the town of Madina, 
which was in the vicinity, was some years ago stormed by 
the Kaartans, and that the greater part of tbe inhabitants 
fled towards^^^d^ Some however were killed on the 

road, and iSme stones were collected over the grave of 
one of them. He said the^je were five more such near the 
hill, and that every person in passing, if he belongs to 
the same family or contong^ thinks himself bound to 
throw a stone on the heap to perpetuate the memory of 
their friend. These heaps are precisely what in Scotland 
are called Cairns. This hilli is accessible only by one 
very narrow and difficult path. They assured me that there. 
was abundance of water on the summit at all seasons, and 
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that the huts built by the Madina people were still stand- 
ing on the summit, though out of repair. 

At eleven o'clock Crossed a stream, like a mill stream, 
running north. We halted on the east side of it; found 
that one of the asses with a load of beads had not come 
up'. The soldier who drove it (Bloore), without acqusunt- 
ing any person, returned to look for it. Shortly after the 
ass and load were found in the woods. Sent the seijeant 
after Bloore on one of the horses; ^e rode back as far as 
*Sankaree without ^eing him, and concluded he had lost 
the path. He found one of the sick (Walter) who had 
wandered from the track (for there was no road)^ and had 
laid himself down among the bushes till some of the na- 
tives discovered him. Paid the natives ten bars of amber, 
and desired them to look for Bloore. 

In the aftcmpon collected the asses for marching. Had 
great difficulty in finding the horses, one of which (the 
Serjeant's), after all our search could not be found. As it 
was in vaiii to wait for Bloore, put on the loads and de- 
parted. It is to be observed that there is no path- way in 
these woods, .jand we found much difficulty in keeping 
together: fired muskets frequently to giw ^^fi^fimation of 
our line of march. After travelling about jBbur miles, 
Shaddy Walter, the sick man Ixfore mentioned, became 
so exhausted that he could not sit on the ass. He was fas- 
tened on it, and held upright; he feecame more and' more 
faint, and shortly after died. He was brought forwards to 
a place where the front of the coffle had halted, to allow 
the rear to come up. Here- when the coffle had set for- 
wards, two of the soldiers with their bayonets, and myself 
with my sword, dug his grave in the wild desert; and a 
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few branches were the only laurels which covered the 
tomjb of the brave. ' , 

We did not come up to the Coffle till they had halted 
for the night near a pool of water shaded with ground 
palm-trees. Here I was informed that two of the soldiers 
were not come up; one (Baron) was seen about a mile 
from the halting place; the other (Hill) was supposed to 
be three or four miles behind. Fired two muskets every 
quarter of an hour; one "to call their attention, and the 
other about hdf a minute after to give the direction. At 
half past seven Hill came up, being directed entirely by 
the sound of the mui&ets. At eleven o'clock saw some 
lights in the woods, and heard people holla: in a little 
time five people came, bringing with them Bloore, the 
man who had gone in quest of the ass. He bad gone back 
so far as the Black river, crossed it and made signs to the 
people about the ass and the load. As they did not rightly 
understand him, they thought that some party had fallen on 
the coffle, and that this soldier had .run away. They there- 
fore came with him to see if they could come in for their 
.share, or at least reeeivie some reward for coming along 
with the msXL Paid them ten bars of ambeir, and desired 
them to look for Baron, a^d I would give them ten bars 
more if they found him. 

June 29th. — At day^break fired muskets for Baron; 
and as it was evident he' must have wandered from the 
track made by the asses, and it was in vain to look for 
him in so extensive a wilderness, at half past six o'clock 
loaded the asses and set out. Two more of the soldiers 
afiected with the fever. Route in the morning rocky.' 
Travelled twelve miles without halting, in order to reach 
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a watering place. About two miles before we came to tbe 
watering place, Bloore, the soldier who had come up dur- 
ing the night, sat down under the shade of a tree; and 
when I desired him to proceed, he said he was rather 
£itigued, and when he had cooled himself, he would fol- 
low. I assured him that the halting place was only a very 
litde way off, and adrised him by all means not to fall 
asleep. We halted on an elevated table land: the water 
was only rain collected in the hollow places of the rock. 
At half past four o'clock, as Bloore had not come up, I 
sent the serjeant on one of the horses to bring him for- 
ward; he returned at sun- set, having seen nothing of him, 
and having rode several miles past the place. I suspected 
that the serjeant might have rode past him asleep under 
the tree; I therefore got three volunteers to go with me, 
and look for him. It was now quite dark. We collected 
a large bundle of dry grass, and taking out a handful at a 
time, kept up a constant light, in order to frighten the 
lions which are very numerous to these woods. When we 
reached the tree under which he lay down, wc made a fire. 
Saw the place where he had pressed down tbc/ grass, and' 
the marks of his feet: wejnt to the west along the pathway, 
and examined for the marks of his feet, thinking he might 
possibly have mistaken the direction. Found none: fired 
several muskets. Hollowed, and set fire to the grass. 
Returned to the tree and examined all round; saw no 
blood nor the foot marks of. any wild beasts. Fired six 
muskets more. As any further search was likely to be 
fruitless, (for we did not dare to walk far from the track 
for fear of losing ourselves) we returned to the tents. 
One of Isaaco's people shot an antelope in the ^evening. 
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which more than supplied us all with meat. Much trou- * i 
bled in the night with wolves. lH 

June SOth. — Early in the morning set forwards, and 
descended from the table land into a more fertile plain. 
Vast numbers of monkies on the rocks. Reached Kandy ^ 
after a march of ten miles, all very mi^ch fatigued. This 
is but a small town; die lai^ town having been taken 
and burnt by Daisy's son about two years ago, and all 
the people carried away. Mr. Anderson and Mr. Scott 
sick of the fever. 

July 1st. — Covered a load of beads with the skin of the 
antelope. One of the bundles containing all our small 
seed beads stolen during the night; made all the search I 
could, but in vain: I could not recover it. As we were 
short of rice, and none could be purchased here, deter- 
mined to push on as quick as possible; but the men were 
so very sickly, that I judged it imprudent to trust the 
baggage and asses without proper drivers. Employed in 
dividing the asses amongst the healthy men. 

July 2d. — Set forwards. Two more' of the soldiers sick 
of the fever. When we had travelled about three miles, 
one of the soldiers (Roger McMillan) became so delirious, 
that it was found impossible to carry him forwards. Left 
him at a village called Sanjeekotta. I regretted much 
being under the necessity of leaving in the hour of sick- 
ness and distress, a man who had grown old in the service 
of his country. He had been thirty- one years a soldier, 
twelve times a corporal, nine times a serjeant; but an un- 
fortunate attachment to the bottle always returned him 
into the ranks. 

2B 
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We reached Koeena about three o'clock, all very much 
fatigued. I fch myself very sickly, having lifted up and 
reloaded a great many asses on the road. The village of 
Koeena is walled round, and it is surrounded on three 
sides with rocky precipices. Had a severe tornado at se- 
ven o'clock, whicli put out the watch-fire and made us 
all crowd into the tents. When the violence of the squall 
M'as over, we heard a particular sort of roaring or growl- 
ing, not unlike the noise of a wild boar; there seemed to 
be more than one of them, and they went all round our 
cattle. Fired two muskets to make them keep at a dis- 
tance; but as they still kept prowling round us, we col- 
lected a bunch of 'withered grass, and went with Lieute- 
nant Martyn in search of the animals, suspecting them to 
be wild boars. We got near one of them, and fired seve- 
ral shots into the bush, and one at him as he went off 
among the long grass. When we returned to the tents, I 
learned by enquiring of the natives that the animals we 
had been in search of were not boars, but young lions; 
and they assured me that unless we kept a very good look 
out they would probably kill some of our cattle during 
the night. About midnight these y(yng lions attempted 
to seize one of the asses, which so much alarmed the rest 
that they broke their ropes, and came at full gallop in 
amongst the tent ropes. Two of the lions followed them, 
and came so close to us that the sentry cut at one of them 
with his sword, but did not dare to fire for fear of killing 
the asses. Neglected to wind up the watch. 

July Sd. — Departed from Koeena, and halted during 
the heat of the day at Koombandi, distant six miles. 
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Here tlie guides that I had hired from Kandy, were to 
return; and I had agreed with them to carry back M^Mil- 
lan's knapsacky and some amber and beads to purchase 
provisions for him; but three people came up to us with 
two asses for sale, and they informed me tliat they left 
Sanjeekotta early in the morning; that the soldier who 
was left tliere, had died duriitg the night, and the natives 
had buried him in a com field near the town. Purchased 
the asses in order to carry forwards the sick. 

About .three o'clock left Koombandi. Mr. Anderson 
and Mr. Scott were so sick, that they wished to remain 
here for the night: with much entreating, persuaded them 
to nK)unt their horses and go on. Three miles east of the 
village, William Alston, one of the seamen whom I re- 
ceived from his majesty's ship Squirrel, became so faint 
that he fell from his ass, and allowed the ass to run away. 
Set him on my horse, but found he could not sit without 
holding him. Replaced him on the ass, but he still tum- 
bled off: put him again on the horse, and made one man 
keeping him upright, while I led the horse. But as he 
made no exertion to keep himself erect, it was impossible 
to hold hira[ on the horse, atid after repeated tumbles he 
begged to be left in the woods till morning. I left a loaded 
pistol with him, and put some cartridges into the crown 
of his hat. At sun-set reached Fonilla, a small walled vil- 
lage on the banks of the Wonda, which is here called Ba 
JVooUma (Red river), and towards its source it has the 
name of Ba qui (White river), the middle part of its 
course being called fFonda. Jt had swelled two feet per- 
pendicular by the rains which had fallen to the southward, 
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and was very muddy; but cannot even in its present state 

be reckoned a large river. 

July 4th. — Agreed with the canoe people to carry over 
our baggage and cattle for sixty bars. There being but 
one canoe, it was near noon before all the bundles were 
carried over. The transporting of the asses was very diffi- 
cult. The river being shallow and rocky, whenever their 
feet touched the bottom they generally stood still. Our 
guide, Isaaco, was very active in pushing the asses into 
the water, and shoving along tho canoe; but as he was 
afraid that we could not have them all carried over in the 
course of the day, he attempted to drive six of the asses 
across the river farther down where the water was shal- 
lower. When he had reached the middle of the river, a 
crocodile rose close to him, and insttintly seizing him by 
the left thigh, pulled him under water. With wonderful 
presence of mind he felt die head of the animal, and thrust 
his finger, into his eye; on lyhich it quitted its hold, and 
Isaaco attempted to reach the further shore, calling out 
for a knife. But the crocodile returoed^and seized him by 
the other thigh, and again pulled him under water; he had 
recourse to the same expedient, and thrust hb fingers into 
its eyes with such violence that it again quitted him; and 
wh^n it rose, flounced about on the surface of the water 
as if stupid, and then swam down the middle of the river. 
Isaaco proceeded to the other side, bleeding very much. 
As soon as the canoe returned I went over, and found him 
very much lacerated. The wound on the left thigh was 
four inches in length: that on the right not quite so large, 
but very deep; besides several single teeth wounds on his 
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back. Drew the lips of the wounds together with slips of 
adhesive plaister secured with a roller; and as we were 
not far fit>m a village, he thought it best for him to go^ 
forwards before his wounds had become very painful. He 
accordingly rode forwards to the village of Boolinkoom- 
boo on one of our horses. Found myself very sick, and 
unable to stand erect without feeling a tendency to faint; 
the people so sickly that it was with some difficulty we 
got the loads put into the tents, though it threatened rain. 
To my great astonishment, Ashton^^ the sailor whom I 
had left in the woods the evening before; came up quite 
naked, having been stripped of his clothes by three of the 
natives during the night. Found his fever much abated. 

July 5th. — With great difficulty got the asses loaded, 
but .had not a sufficient number of spare asses for the 
sick. Set one of them on my horse, and walked, feeling 
a remission of the fever, though ajJB very giddy and un- 
well. We soon reached BoolinkMllll^po, it being onl^|Cwo 
miles from the landing place. This village is sometimes 
called Moiaharra: it does not contain above one hundred 
people. On collecting the asses, found that three were 
missing, besides a sickly one, which was too weak to 
cross the river, and was eaten by the people of FonSUa. 
All this diminished our means of carrying forward the 
sick. 

I now found my situation very perplexing. To go for- 
ward without Isaaco to Keminoom, I knew would involve 
us in difficulties; as Keminoom's sons are reckoned the 



* The name is thus written in Mr. Park's MS.; but it 86ems to be 
a mistake for Ahton^ v. ante p. 195. 
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greatest thieves and blackguardsi»on the whole route. To 
stop till Isaaco recovered (an event which seemed very 
fjoubtful). Would throw us into the violence of the rains. 
There was no other person that I could trust; and, what 
was worst of all, we had only two days ricCj and a great 
scarcity prevailed in the country. I determined to wait 
three days to see how Isaaco's wounds looked, and in the 
mean time sent two of his people away to Serracorra 
with an ass and three strings of No. 5. amber to pur- 
chase .rice. 

July 6th. — ^All the people either sick, or in a state of 
great debility, except one. Bought all the milk I could 
find, and boiled a camp kettle full of strong decoction of 
barks every day. 

July 7th. — Dressed Isaaco's wounds: they looked re- 
markably well. 

July 8th. — Waiti^ very anxiously for the return of 
IsasK^o's people will^nr rice, being now on vexy short 
allowance. 

July 9th. — In the afternoon Isaaco's people returned, 
bringing with them 12Slbs. of clean rice; Isaaco's wounds 
looking well, and beginning to discharge good pus. La- 
titude by uncertain obs. mer. alt. of the sun IS"" 11'. 

July 10th. — Departed from Boolinkoomboo, and eight 
miles N. E. passed the village of Serrababoo; close to 
which is a stream called Kinyaco, about knee deep, run- 
ning to the N.W. It is very difficult to cross, on account^ 
of the fissures in the rocks which form its bed. Several of 
the asses fell, and their loads were of course wet. From 
this we travelled due north, over a ridge of rocks, which 
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formed the only passage across a chain of hills. When we 
had crossed this, we travelled six miles on a rocky and 
almost impassable road, and a little before sun-set, to ouit 
great joy, reached Sabooseera (Dooty Matta.) This is a 
scatteced unwalled village. Latitude by men alt. of mom 
13« S(/. 
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"- CHAPTER IV. 

Arrival at Keroinoom, or ManiakorrO} on the &a lee riveiwViut 
to the chief— Depredations upon the coflAe by the inhabhantsr*- 
Continued attacks from banditti as far as the Ba Woolima river-— 
Difficulties in passing it — temporary bridge made by the natives. 
.—Astronomical observations — Arrival at Mareena; inhospitable 
conduct of its inhabitants— Bangassi; interview with the king- 
Continued ' sickness, and deaths among the soldiers.— Arrival at 
Nummasoolo— Obliged to leave five of the sick behind — reach 
Surtaboo— Sobe e Affray between Isaaco and two soldiers— 
Balandingb^Balandoo— More of the soldiers &11 behind— Kooli- 
hori— Greatly annoyed by wolves. 

t 
July nth. — From Sabooseera, or Mallaboo, we tra- 
veiled towards the west and north west till noon, when 
we arrived at Keminoom, or Maniakorro. This is a walled 
town fortified in the strongest manner I haifb yet seen in 
Africa; a section of the walls and ditch would have nearly 
the following appearance. 







i/M 



Pitched our tents under a tree near the Ba lee, which 
runs here with great velocity, and breaks into small ca- 
taracts. 
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July 12th.— Went in the morning with Isaaco and 
waited on Keminoom, or Mansa Numma, as he is com- 
monly called. I took with me, ^ 

Bars. 
Amber, No. 2 25 

Ditto, No. 4 - . . . - 15 

Barraloolos - .". . . -20 

Beads - . - . . . 33 

Scarlet - . .... - 10 

Balls and flints 2 

Looking glasses . • . . -5 

100 
A soldier's musket, 

A pair of handsome pistolt^ilver mounted. 

He sent them all back, and I was forced to put a silver 
mounted gun on it before he would accept of it; and like- 
wise 
To Eerujama, fee king's brother, 

Amber, No. 2 10 

Barraloolo - ^ . . - 5 

To his son, 

Amber - . ^ - - - 10 

To the king's people - - - 10 

To eight Finnis for singing some, nonsense 8 
Observed men alt..f|(rthe sun 163* 24'; latitude 14° 0'. 
In the evening had such of the soldiers as were mosj 
healthy dressed in their red coats; and at Numma's re- 
quest went with them to the town, where they went 
through some movements, and fired. ^ 

July 13th. — Very desirous to be gone,' as we fouiid 
the people thieves to a man; in fact we have never yot 

2 C 
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been at a place where so much theft and impudence pre. 
vails. This can only be accounted for, by cdnsidering 
that Mahsa Numma is the reputed father of more than 
thirty children; and as they all consider themadTes as far 
above the common people, they treat every perBon with 
contempt, and even steal in the most open manner. By 
the side of the river are a great number of humab bones 
(more than thirty skulls.) On enquiring the reason, I was 
informed that Mansa Numma always inflicted capital 
punishments himself, and that the bones I s&w were 
those of criminals. I had reason to regret, that capital 
punishments seldom or never extended to the real or 
reputed descendants of the king. 

July 14th. — As soon as day dawned, struck the tents 
and loaded the asses. The townspeople gathered round 
us in crowds. They had stolen during our stay here four 
great coat^, a large bundle of beads, a musket^ a pair of 
pistols, and several other thlhgs. Before we had advanced 
a musket shot from the town (though we bad one of the 
king's sons on horseback as a protector), one of the 
townspeople carried away a bag from one of the asses, 
containing some things belonging to one of the soldiers. 
The king's son. Lieutenant Martyn, and myself rode 
after him, and were lucky enough>to come up with him, 
and recover the bag; but before we could rejoin the 
coffle, another had run off with a musket that was fastened 
on one of the loads. 

Wfe proceeded in this manner in a constant state of 
alarm; and I had great reason to fear that the impudence 
of the people would provoke some of the soldiers to run 
them through with their bayonets. About two miles from 
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ManiakoiTOt as we were ascending a rocky part of the 
road, several of the asses fell with their loads. I rod^ a 
little from the path to see if a more easy ascent could not 
be found; and as I was holcUng my Qiu^et carelessly in 
my hand, and looking round, two of Numpia's sons caq^e 
up to me; one of them requefted ooue^to give him some 
snuff. Suspecting no ill treatn^ent from two people, whom 
I had often seen with the king^ and at our tents, I turned 
round to assyre him that I Qcver took snuff; ^t this in- 
stant the other (called Woo$a|^) coming u|^ ^ind me, 
snatched the musket from iny handy and ran olf with it. 
I instantly sprung from the saddle and followed him with 
my sword, calling to Mr# Anderson to iridj^^ back, and 
tell soqie of my people to look after my hora^. Mr. An* 
derson got within musket shot of him, but seeing it was 
Numma's son, had some doubts about shooting him, and 
called to me if he should fire. Luckily I did not hear 
him, or I might possibly have recovered fny musket at 
the risk of a long palaver, and perhaps the loss of half 
our baggage. The thief accordingly made his escape 
s^tftongst the rocks, and when I returned to my horse, I 
found the other of the royal descendants had stolen my 
great coat; 

I went and informed the king's son, whom we had 
hired as a guide, of what had happened; and requested 
to know how I should act if any of the people should 
steal from the ba^age. He assured me that after what 
had happened, I shoul4 be justified in shooting the first 
^that attempted to steal from the loadis. Made such of the 
soldiers as were near me load their muskets and be ready. 
The sky becjune cloudy, and by the time that we had 
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advanced about five miles from the town, we experienced 
a very heavy tornado. During the rain another of Num- 
ma's sons snatched up and ran oflp with one of the sol- 
diers muskets and a pair of pistols, which he had laid 
down while he wv reloading his ass. 

We halted amongst the tocks and put off the loads, all 
very wet. Turned the aaAcs to feed, and cooked some 
rice, although it ftined very heavily. Orte of the negro 
boys gave the alarm that three pe(4>le were driving away 
our asses;^! followed Witii'aome of our people: the thieves 
made their escape amcnlgA-tfae ronks» but without carry- 
ing iiway any of the asses, though they had untied the 
feet of thn^ and fastened a fourth to a budh. Ccdlected 
the asses and began to load. Whilst we were loading one 
of the assea stfayed a little from the rest, about two hun- 
dred yards, and to my astonishment a man- came irom 
amongst the rocks, took off the load, and began to cut it 
open with his knife. Before any person could come at 
him, he left the load and run up the rocks. Mr. Scott 
and one of the soldiers fired at him, but did not hit him. 
Went on. Road very rocky. Told the soldiers to shoot 
the first that took any thing from the baggage. Found 
some of the asses and loads lying at the difficult places 
in the road, and often two loads with only one half-sick 
soldier to guard them. Kept in the rear, as I perceived 
they had a mind to take somc^ of the loads and asses. I 
saw the thieves peeping over ithto rocks, and making signs 
to their comrades, who seemed vary desirous of assisting 
us in putting on ouf loads. Put one of the loads bn my 
horse, and another on Mr. Anderson's, and luckily- 
cleared the difficult passes of the rocks by sun-set, with- 
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out losing any thing, though surrounded by at least a 
dozen experienced thieves. When we reached the bottom 
of the rocky pass, we went on with more ease, and came 
up to the rest of the party about eight o'clock. They had 
stopped for the night in the woods, and so were all our ' 
clothes;^ and in fact we passed a very uncomfortable 
night amongst the wet grass, and exposed tb a very 
heavy dew. 

July 15th. — Early in the morning proceeded, and went 
on very slowly in the rear, by which means we were sepa- 
rated from the front. Horses loaded as usual. When we 
reached the cultivated land, wUoh surrounds the village 
of Ganamboo, we came up to one of the* soldiers, who in- 
formed .us, that a man habited as a slave had come from 
amongst the bushes, and instantty seized on his musket 
and knapsack, which were fastened on the top of his load. 
The soldier struggled witR him for his musket, and 
wrested it from him; hn which the thief let go the knap- 
aaok, and attempted to nuake off^ but when hcf heard the 
soldier cock his piece, expectii^ to be instantly shot, he 
threw himself down on the road and roared out in the 
most pitiable manner. The soldief took a steady aim at 
him, but unfortunately his musket flashed in the pan, and 
the slave started up and ran in amongst the bushes. 

Ganamboo is only a small walled village: it is situated 
about ten miles east half north from Maniakorro. 

July 16th. — Left Ganamboo, but the soldiers and asses 
were so much fatigued, that we were forced to stop at 
Ballandoo (Dooty Mari Umfa) during the night. We had 

• * It is thus in Mr. Park's MS. There seems to be some omission. 
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the most tremendous storm of thunder and lightning I 
ever saw, I was so confident that the tent would be struck 
by the lightning, that I went to some distance to .avoid 
the explo8i<Mi of our gunpowder. 

July 17th.— Left BoUandoo at ei^t o'clock, and 
reached Seransang about nomi. All horses loaded; mipe 
fell down under his load, and I was forced to sit by him 
till an ass was sent ffom the halting place. Seransang is 
a scattered but populous town, and the land is cleared 
round it for a great distance. One of our best assca stolen 
during the night. 

July 18th. — Departed from Seransang, having shifted 
the loads soas tohavethe horses free, in order to prevent 
theft. We Uad not travelled much 'above a mile, when 
two suspicious people can^e up. One of them walked 
slowly in the rear; and the other, passed on, seemingly in 
great haste. I desired Mr. Anderson to watch die one in 
the rear, whilst I rode, on ^ such a distance as just to 
keep sight of the other. The road making a tuhi,'he was 
concealed from me by the bushea, and took advantage of 
this opportunity to carry away % great coat from a load 
which was driven by;one of the sick men. I fortunatefy 
got a view of him as he was running off among die 
bushes, and galloping in a direction so as to get before 
lum, quickly came so near him that he leaped into some 
very thick bushes. When I rode round, he went out at 
the side opposite to me; and in this manner I hunted him 
amongst die bushes for some time, but never losing sight 
of him. At last he run past a spreading tree, and jump- 
ing back, stood close to the trunk of it. I thought I should 
certainly lose him if I did not avail myself of the prcsex^ 
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oppcHtunitjr. I accordingly fired, and dropping my mus* 
ket on the pummel of the saddle,- drew out one of the 
piMDtB, and told him if he offered to move, I would in* 
stantly shoot him dead. ^* Do ngt kill me, white man," 
he exclaimed, *' I cannot run^ from you, you have broke 
Any leg." I now observed the blood streaming down his 
Itgi and when he pulled up his cloth, I saW that the ball 
had passed through his leg about two inches below the 
knee joint. He climbed a little way up the tree, which 
was of easy ascent; always exclaiming in a pitiable tone 
of voice, *^ do not kill me." Several of the peq>le belong, 
ing to the coiBe, cm hearing the shot fired, came running; 
and amongst others the guide appointed us by Kemi- 
noom, who insisted that I should instandy shoot the 
diief dead; otherwise he said I did not fulfil the orders of 
his master, who had directed me ta shoot eveiy person 
that stole from me. I had great difficulty in preventing 
him from killing hini, and was happy to recover the 
great coat, and leave the thief bleeding amongst the 
branches of the tree. 

We proceeded without further molestation tUl about 
three o'clock in the afternoon, when it came on a tornado* 
During the rain one of the sick had Men a little behind, 
and four people seiising him, stripped off his jacket. He 
fdiowed them at a distance; and when they cHie up to 
Mr. Anderson and myself^ he balled out to us to shoot 
one of them, as they hid^ tri^en his jacket. I had my 
pocket faandkerchieron the lock of my gun to keep the 
primming dry. AVhen they observed me remove it, one of 
ihem pulled cot the jacket from underhis cloak, and laid 
it on oge of the asses. Mr. Anderson followed them on 
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horsebacki and I kept as near bim as I could on foot, my 
horse being loaded. After following them about threp 
mUes, they struck into the woods; and suspecting that 
they had a mind to return and steal some of the loads 
from the fatigued asses in the rear, I returned with Mr. 
Scott, and found that one of >the soldiers had lost his 
knapsack, and another his jacket. But from their de- 
scription, the robbers were not the same as had formerly 
passed. 

Continued in the rear. When we came within a mile of 
the town of Nummaboo, the road passes near some high 
rocks. The asses being a little way before us, two of the 
robbers first seen came from amongst the rocks, and were 
going towards the asses; but when they observed us com- 
ing up, they attempted to slide off unobserved among the 
rocks. When I called to one of them to stop and tell me 
what they were looking after, they came near us; but as 
they had nothing of ours in their possession, we could not 
stop them, and they accordmgly passed to the westward. 
Mr. Scott and I went and examined that part of the rocks 
where we observed them come out, and were lucky 
enough to find a soldier's coat, a camp kettle, and a num- 
ber of other articles, which had probably been their share 
of the lK>oty; for I learned on my arrival at the town, that 
the ass which carried the muskets belonging to the siq^y 
had been stopped oy four people near these rocks, and 
six muskets, a pair of pistols, iad a knapsack taken away. 
To complete the business, J. Bowden, one of the sick, 
did not come up; and we had little doubt but that he had 
been stripped and. murdered by these very people in the 
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woods^ Wc likewise had t vdty good ass stolen during 
the night * ' * . 

July 19th.-^Iijivlng piirchased,an ass in lieu of the tme 
stolen, y^ left Nummaboo, which is a walled village, and 
proceeded onwards. Had two torqadoes; the last, about 
eleven o'clock « wetted us much, and tnkde the road slip-* 
pcry. Two ssses unable to go on. Put'their- loads on dft 
horses, and left them. Mr. Scott's, hone unable to walk: 
left it tp our guide. At noon came tp the ruins of a toWn* 
Found two.more of the asses unable to carry their loads. 
Hired peojile to carty on the loads, and a boy ta drive the 
asses. Passed tlie ruins of another town at half past twelve, 
where I found two of the sick, who had kiid themselves 
down under a tree, and refused to rise, (they were, after- 
wards stripped by the negroes, and came naked to our 
tents next morning.) Shortly after thi$, came to an ass 
lying on the ro^d unable to proceed with its load; Put 
part of the ^load on my horse, which was already heavily 
loaded. Took a knapsack pn my back. The soldier car- 
ried the remainder and drove the ass before him. 

We arrived on the banks of the Ba Woolima at half 
past one ^.o'clock. This river is but narrow, not being 
more than fifty or sixty feet oyer; but was so swelled with 
the rains as to be twenty feet deep at the place where we 
proposed to cross it. Our first attempt was to fell a tree 
close to the river, that by its &11 would reach across the 
stream and form a bridge: ¥ut after cutting down four, 
they all fell in such a manner as to be of no use; {or though 
the tops of one reached the rocks on the farther shore 
when it fell, yet the violence of the current swept it away. 
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In this manner we fatigued ourselves till sunset; when w* 
gave up the attempt. 
Observed the following emersion of Jupiter's satellites. 

H. M. S. 
Third satellite emerged by Watch 

• \ „ ' M. 

Watch too slow 1 
'¥mt satellite eme'rged by W^tch 

Watch too slow 2 



s. 
55 



9*25 18 



9 36 10 



34 



luly 20th.**-Altitudes taken for the time. 



H. M.S. 
7 6 45 
7 25 
8 8 


' / 

21 21 
21 40 
21 "55 


7 9 42 
10 26 
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» 1 ■ 

22 42 

23 2 
23 18 


7 13 10 
13 44 
14 14 


24 18 

24 33 
'24 46 
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7 16 27 
17 
17 30, 


25 49 

26 3 
26 16 
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• • / // 
66 4 




83 2 








16 ^ 




83 18 




« 42 


' 
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20 43 


Longitude 
Latitude 


5 13 W. 
14 1 ON. 



The passage of the river being the great desideratum, I 
proposed a raft to be hauled from side to side with ropes; 
whilst the Mandingoes were depidedly of opinion that 
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nothing would answer our purpose but a bridge, which 
they said they woidd "complete by two o'clock. I set to 
work with the carpenters td make a raft; but when the 
logs were cut into lengths, we could not muster healthy 
people enough to carry them to the water side. We were - 
forced to give up the attempt and trust entirely to the 
Negro bridge, which was constructed in the following 
manner. A straight pole was cut to sound the depth of 
the river, and notches made on it to show the depth at 
different distances from the shore. Two straight trees 
were now cut, and their tops fastened strongly together 
with slips of bark. These were launched across the streatia ^ 
with the assistance of two people, ^nd a rope on the fur* . 
ther side; th(^!||^s of the trees were firmly festened vifitb 
rbpes to the Voots of the trees on each side of the river.. 
Along the upper side of these trees they planted a range 
of upright forked sticks, cut correctly to the lengths on the 
sounding pole. These upright forks supported two other 
trees tied as the first, but whiqh were not, like the first, 
permitted to sink into the water, but were kept about a 
foot above the surface by meahs of the forks. Another 
range of forks wa^ placed, a little farther up the stream^ 
which likewise supported two trees fastened as the above; 
the whole was completed with cross sticks. The two 
trees first laid. over, which were permitted to sink in the 
water, served to prevent the stream from running away 
with the forks whose roots sloped dawn the stream; 
whilst the weight of the current pressed on and kept firm 
the roots of such as wek*e placed up the stream. A sec- 
tion of the bridge would have the following appearance. 
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A. Trees first laid across. F. Cross sticks for walking^ on. 

B. First range. of forks. If the river was dried up, the 

C. Trees supported by first range, structure would have somewhat 

D. Second range of forks. of this appearance. 
£. Treves supported by ditto. 



Our people being all so sickly, I hired the Negroes to 
cany over all the baggage^ and swim over the asses. Our 
baggage was laid on the rocks on the east side of the ri- 
ver, but such was our ^kly state that we were unablip to 
carry it up the bank. Francis Beedle, one of, the soldiers, 
was evidently dying of the fbver; and having in vain alf- 
tempted, #ith the assistance of one of his messmates^ t^ 
carry him over, I was forced td leave him on the wt^t 
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hank; thinking it very probable that he would die in the 
course of the night. 

July 2 1st. — ^Hired {saaco's people tp c^iry the bund||| 
up the bank, and assist in loading all the asa^s. One of 
the soldiers crossed the bridge, and found Beedle expiring. 
Did not stop to bury him, the sun being hig^; but set out 
immediately. Couptry woo^, but level. About half past 
ten o'clock came to Mr. Scott lying by the side of the 
path, so very sick tdat be could not ^alk.. Shortly after 
Mr. MarQrn laid down in the saine state. My horse being 
loaded, myself, as usual, walking (mfoot and driving an 
ass, I could give them no s^istance. I came in sight of 
the town of Mareena a little before twelve;, and at the 
same time was happy to see two of Isa^po's people com- 
ing back with two asses to take the loads off the horses in 
the rear. Sent them baik for Mr. Scott and Mr. Martyn, 
and proceeded to the town* Some o&the people, who had 
crossed the river with us, had informed the people of 
Mareena of the treatment^we had experienced in passing 
from Maniakorro to the Ba Woolima, which district is 
called Kissi; and withal had told the people that our coffle 
was a Dummulafong, a thing sent to be eaten^ or in £ng« 
Wshjairgame for every body. The inhabitants of Mareena 
were resolved to come in for their share; they accordingly 
stole five of our a^ses during the night; but felt them- 
selves much disappointed next morning, 

July 22d, — when they understood, ^at instead of pro- 
ceeding to Bangassif We proposed to send forward a mes- 
senger to inform the king of the bad treatment we had 
experienced. Three of them returned the asse^ they had 
stolen, but the other two would not. About noon we load- 
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ed all the horses and asses; and I hired two young men 
to cany forwards two trunks, the load of one of the asses 
"dlich was stolen. Bangassi is only six miles distant from 
Mareena. It is a large town, fortified in the same manner 
as Maniakorro; but is four or five times as large. Pitched 
our tents under ^ tre* to the east of the town. 

July 23d. — Received a present from Serenummo, the 

king, of a fine bullock and ti^o ver^ large calabashes of 

sweet milk; he likewise sent the two asses which the peo- 

f-- pie of M areena had stolen. Took from, our ba^;age the 

following articles, and went with Isaaco to the king. 

Bkri. 
To the king, amber No. 2 - 30, 

Ditto, l^o. 4 . - 20 

Barraloolos *- * SO 

Beads - • ,- - SO 

Looking glasses - - 5 

Balls and fiints - - 2 

Bars 117 - 
Mr. Anderson's musket. 
Ditto* sword. 
Ditto pistols^ 

To the king's son, amber No. 4 - 5 

Barraloolo - ' - - 5* 

Bars 10 
To the persdH who assisted in settling the pala- 
ver, amber - - * - 10 
To the good people in the town - 10 
To Isaaco's landlord for a goat - 10 

Bars 30 
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The town is large and populous, and is better fortified 
than even Maniakorro. We found Screnummo seated in 
a sort of shade, surrounded by only a few friends; orders 
having been given not to allow any person to enter it. He. 
enquired if I was the white Ynan who had formerly passed 
through the country, and what could induce me to come 
back again; with a number of such questions. To all which 
I gave the best answers I could; and then told him that 
I did not come to purchase slaves or gold; I did hOt come 
to take any man's trade from him or any man's money; I 
did not come to make money, but to spend it; and for the 
truth of these assertions I could appeal to ^very 'person 
who knew me or bad travelled with me. I farther added, 
it was my intentional at present to travel peaceably through 
his kingdom into Bambari^; and that as a mark of my 
regard for his name and character, I had brought a ^w 
articles which my guide would', present to him. Here 
Isaaco spread out on the floor the articles before mentioned. 
The king looked at them with that s^rt of indifference 
which an African always affects towards things he has not 
before seen. However much he may admire them, he 
must never appear in the least surprised. He told me I 
should have permission to pass; aud he would make his 
son take care of us till we arrived at Sego; but it would 
be some days before he was ready. I told him I was 
anxious to be in Bambana, as I found my people very 
sickly; and if he Would appoint me a guide, I would 
esteem it a favour. In fact I knew before, that this son 
proposed going to Segb with the annual tribute, which 
amounts to three hundred minkallis of gold or thereabouts; 
but I knew that the gold was not yet all collected, and 
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that part of it would probably be bought with the tner-* 
chandize I had given him. 
July S5tlh — ^Bought two asses for fifty-six bar& of am- 
* ben During otkr stay at this town we were plentifully sup- 
plied mth milk on moderate terms. I always purchased 
two camp k(e^ttIes fuH every morning for the men, in hopes 
of recruiting them before we set ferwiirds for the Nigen 
but they still continue sick and spiritless. Corporal Poival 
is^dangeroudy ill of the fever, and Jtf^/itdK is affected 
ff' with the dysfentety to such a degree, that I have ho hopes 

of his recoveiy. He was removed yesterday to the shade 
of a tree at a small distance from the tents; and not being 
brought near in Uic evening, he was very near.being torn 
to pieces by the wdlves. They were smelling at his feet 
when he awdcened, tad then set up such a horrid howl^ 
thtt poor M^Inelli, sick as he was, Started up and came to 
the tents before the sehtty could reaqh the [dace wfaer6 he 
had slept. 

July 26th. — Corporal JPowa! died during the night. 
Buried him this morning; two dollars and a half in his 
pocket, Tor which I am accountable. Overhauled the ass- 
saddles, and adjusted the loads, proposing to leave this 
to-morrow morning early. 
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July 27th.— -The morning being rainy, we did not de- 
part from Bangassi till about nine o'clock. Left here 
M^Inelli. Paid the Dooly ten bars of amber \o purchase 
provision for him and give him lodging. Short]|^ after:: 
leaving the town, three of the soldiers laid down under a 
tree, and rl^ui^ed to proceed; their names Ptmry Thomson j 
and Hercules. About a quarter of a mile farther, James 
Trott, one of the carpenters brought from Portsmouth, 
refused to go on, being sick of the fever. I drove on his 
ass, and desired him to return to Bangassi. Found myself 
very sick and faint, having to drive my horse loaded with 
rice, and an ass with the pit ttws. Came to an eminence, 
from which I had a view disbme very distant mountains 
to the east half south. The certainty that the Niger washes 
the southern base of these mountains made me forget my 
fever; and I thought of nothing all the way but how to 
climb over their blue summits. 
' Reached Nummasoolo at two o'clock. This has for- 
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merly been a large town; but being destroyed by war 
some years ago, nearly three fourths of the town are in 
ruins. Before we had time to pitch the tent properly, the 
rain came down on us, and wetted us all completely, both 
men and bundles. This was a very serious aflFair to us, 
many of our articles of merchandize being perishable. 
Slept very uncomfortably in wet clothes on the wet 
ground. Troubled in the night with a lion; he came so 
near that the sentry fired at him, but it was so dark that 
p it was impossible to take a good aim.' All the asses pulled 

up the pins to which they were fastened, and run together 
as near the men as they could. As the sick soldiers before 
mentioned did not come up before sunset, I concluded 
they bad all returned to Bangassi; and the Dooty's son 
coming up on horseback, informed me that they had 
really returned to his father's house,;and wished to know 
' what I meant to do respecting them. I told him that I 
wished my people to be taken proper care of, and gave 
him ten bars of amber for his care in coming to inform 
me of them. I likewise put into his possession three strings 
of amber of forty bars each, and told him how to dispose 
of them for the use of the sick. I likewisje told him that, 
if any of them should recover, if he would send a proper 
person forward with them to Bambakoo, I would give 
him an Indian baft, or ten bars of scarlet, which he pre* 
ferred. At the same time I wrote the following note to the 
men. 

"Dear Soldiers, 
" I am sorry to learn that you have returned to Ban- 
gassi. I have sent in charge of the bearer of this, three 
complete strings of amber; one of which will procure rice 
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for forty days^ the second will purchase milk or fowls for 
the same time; and the third will buy provibions for you 
on the road till you arrive at the Niger. 

Your's, 

M. PARK.'' 

July 28th. — Rained all day. Remained in the tent at 
Nummasoolo. 

July 29th. — Divided the men's clothes who were left 
behind amongst the other men; many of them being in 
great want of clothes, and the nights being now cold and 
damp. Found five dollars in J. Trott's knapsack, for which 
I am accountable. Spread out the rice to dry; found it 
hot and much damaged. Some people arrived from the 
east, who informed us that a stream on the road, which is 
usually dry, was so much swelled by the rain that no ass 
could cross it. Halted here during the day to dry the dif- 
ferent articles. 

July 30th. — Departed from Nummasoolo. Was under 
the necessity of leaving here William Allen sick. Paid 
the Dooty for him as usual. I regretted much leaving this 
man; he had naturally a cheerful disposition; and he 
used often to beguile the watches of the night with the 
songs of our dear native land. 

About five miles east of Nummasoolo passed the stream 
before mentioned, flowing to the S. E. The water had 
subsided, and was only about eighteen inches deep, but 
flowed very rapidly. Many asses fell, and had their loads 
wetted. It likewise rained two hours' on the march. 
Crossed a ridge of hills through an opening. Road tolera- 
bly good except in two places. We descended on the cast 
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side, and reached Surtaboo, a small ntined village, about 
two o'clock. Here I learnt that the front of the coffle had 
gone on to a village about four miles further; but the asses 
in the rear being all very much fatigued, and lying down 
with their loads frequently, I judged it prudent to halt 
till some fresh asses should be sent to my assistance. 

We had not halted here above an hour, when three of 
Isaaco's people and two asses came back; and with their 
help we arrived at Sobee at seven o'clock. On the road 
we passed the last of the St. Jago asses, the whok forty 
having either died or been abandoned on the road at dif« 
fercut places. We were ail very wet, for it xakied alHiort 
the whole way; and all very hungry, havii^ tasted pothing 
since the preceding evening. The town of S(Aee faaa 
changed its situaticxi three times. It was taken about ten 
years ago by Daisy, king of Kaarta, with thirteen horse- 
men and some of his slaves on foot. They carried oflFfive 
hundred slaves, two hundred of which were women. Such 
as escaped rebuilt the town about a mile to the east of its 
foriper situation; but when it had acquired some degree 
of prosperity, it was destroyed by Mansong, king of Bam- 
barra. The present town is built nearer the foot of the 
hills; part of it is walled, which serves as a sort of citadeL 
There is plenty of com and rice here on moderate terms; 
but they have not yet bad time to recruit their herds of 
cattle. 

July 31st. — Rained hard all the morning, and flying 
showers all day. Halted at Sof^ee. Daring the night one 
of the town's people attemptedto steal one of the soldiers' 
pieces, some pf which were standing against a tree close 
to the tent. Lieutenant Martyn was sleeping undet the 
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tree; and hearing somebody moving the muskets, he no 
sooner observed that it was a negro^ than he snatched one 
of the muskets and fired at the thief as he was running off 
with one of the muskets. Whether the ball touched him 
or not we could not learn; but the thief dropped the mus« 
ket, and we found it with the pouch and bayonet in the 
monung. 

August lst.-^Early diis monung purchased an ass fbr 
a pistol, a baft, and a Mandingo cloth. We set out at seven 
o'clock. Immediately on the east of the town came to 
another stream flowing towards the Sk= S. W. It was so 
deep, that the whde of the bundles had to be carried over 
on men's heads. During this, being surrounded by thieves 
on all sides, Isacco unfortunately struck two of the soldiers; 
which action had nearly cost him his life, one ot the sol- 
diers attempting to stab him with his bayonet, when Mr. 
Anderson prevented him; and as I reproved Isaaco for his 
conduct in the sharpest manner, lie went off in apei with 
his people, leaving us to find our way across the river in 
the best manner ^ve could. I hired four people to carry 
over the loads; and stood myself as sentry over the thieves. 
In this manner the whole of the baggage was carried over 
with much less loss than we had sustained at any other 
river. The asses were swam over, and the whole only cost 
one string of No. 5; but I had to pay fifty stones to the 
Dooty's son for asses going on the com. As soon as all 
was over we loaded the asses and set forwards. At sun- 
set we reached Balanding. We had only time to pitch 
our tent, when the rain came on; indeed we had no time 
for cooking our victuals, for though all the soldiers 
cooked, yet the rain came on before our kettle was ready; 
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and Messrs. Anderson, Scott, Martyn, and myself, all 

slept without havi'ig tasted any thing during the dayi. 

August 2d. — Rainy. Halted at Balanding. 

August 3d. — Sun rose E. 3® S. Departed from Ba- 
landing, and halted at Balandoo, a walled village about 
four miles t6 the east by south. Bought two sheep for one 
barraloolo. 

August 4th. — Departed from Balandoo. About a mile 
to the east saw the hill of Sobee bearing N. W. by com- 
pass. About this place Lawrence Cahill, one of the sol- 
diers, who had complained of sickness for some days, fell 
behind; and I hired a person to drive his ass, telling him 
to come on at his leisure. At eleven o'clock crossed a 
stream running S. £. which gave us great trouble, the 
banks being very steep and slippery. Crossed the same 
stream agdn at half past twelve, running £. by N. la 
the course of this day's march four of the soldiers were 
unable to attend to their asses. Mr. Scott, being very 
sick, rode my horse; and I drove one of the asses. So 
very much weakened were the men» that when their 
loads fell off, they could not lift them on again. I assist- 
ed in loading thirteen asses in the course of the march. 
We reached Koolihori at three o'clock. This town is 
partly walled; but the greater part of the huts are without 
the walls. As soon as the tents were pitched, the rain 
comtnenced, and continued all night. We had not time 
to cook, and the rain prevented the watch fire from burn- 
ing; owing to which one of our asses was killed by the 
wolves. It was only sixteen feet distant from a bush un- 
der which one of the men was sleeping. 

August 5th.— Morning hazy. Halted, resolving to tra- 
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vel at two o'clock, and sleep in the woods, the Ba Wool- 
li being too far to reach in one inarch. Bought some ripe 
maize of this year's growth. 

Obser. mer. alt. Sun - - . 172 45 
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The whole route from Bangassi is marked with ruined 
towns and villages; some of them are rebuilt, but by far 
the greater number are still in ruins. We saw scarcely 
any cattle on the route, and the avidity of the people of 
Koolihori for animal food, Qr perhaps their own peculiar 
taste, made them eat what the wolves ha^ left of our ass. 
The wolves had eat -only the bdiWels and heart, &c. so 
that the people had the four quarters and head. The day 
having clouded up for rain, resolved to halt here for the 
night. In the course of the afternoon Lawrence Cahill 
came up; but William Hall, who had gone into a ruined 
hut UQar the rosd, and who did not appear to be very sick» 
did not arrive. Suspected that he might be killed by»the 
wolves in the hut during the night. At sun- set had all the 
asses properly tied near the tents; and watched myself 
with the sentries all night, as the wolves kept constantly 
howling round us. 
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CHAPTER V. 

I)e[Mntiire from Koolihori—Ganifarra— Scarcity of provisions— Dis- 
tretaiDg tituation of the author from deaths and sickness of the 
partywEscapes from three lions— Intricate route to Koomikoomi 
—Domlula— Visit from Karfa Taura— View of the Niger— Re- 
duced state of the party — Bambakoo— Losses from wolves^— Bos- 
radoo; embark on the Niger; incidents in the voyage to Marra- 
boo— Isaaco sent to Sege with presents for Mansong— Message 
from Mansong^^iXourse to Koolikorro— -Deena— Yamina— Samee 
-*-Return of Isaaco; account of his interview with Mansong— Mes- 
sengers sent by Mansong, and enquiries respecting the author's 
jiMiniey— Quit Samee — Excessive heat«-Reach Sansanding— Ac- 
count of that city and its trade— Death of Mr. Anderson— Prepa- 
rations for continuing the voyage eastward— Information collect- 
ed respecting various ^stricts. 



August dih.— Having hired two more ass drivers 
at one bar and their victuals per day, we left Koolihori 
early in the morning, and travelled with considerable dis- 
patch till three o'clock; at which time we reached Ganl- 
farra, a small beggarly village. In the course c^this march 
L. Cahill and /• Bird^ two of the soldiers, and fFUiiam 
Cox, one of the seamen, fell behind, and laid down. As 
soon as the front of thecoffle had reached Ganifarra, it came 
on a very heavy rain. Being in %he rear I was completely 
drenched; and two of the asses carrying four trunks, in 
which were the gun stocks, pistols, looking glasses, &c. 
fell down in a stream of water near the town, and all the 
contents were completely wet. I could purchase nothing 
here, not so much as a fowl. Served out a short allowance 
of rice, being very short of that article. 
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August 7th. — During the night, some v>erson had sto- 
len one of our best asses; and as the load must be left if 
we could not recover it, Isaaco's people having traced the 
foot marks to a considerable distance, agreed to go in 
search of it. Isaaco gave them the strictest orders, if they 
came up to the thief in the woods to shoot him; and, if 
not, to follow him to a town and demand the ass from the 
Dooty; if he refused to give it up, to return as soon as 
"possible/" * 

Spent the day in drying such things as were wet; clean- 
ed and greased with Shea butter all the ornamented pis- 
tols, ten pair. Dried the looking glasses, which were 
quite spoiled. In the afternoon sent two of the natives 
away with goods to a neighbouring town to purchase rice 
and corn. At sun-set jB/rrfcame up, but had seen nothing 
of Cox nor CahilL 

August 8th. — People not yet returned. Opened the 
trunk which contained the double barrelled gun stocks; 
cleaned and greased them. About noon people returned 
with the rice and corn, but not quite sufficient for one 
day. Nearly at the same time Isaaco's people came up 
with the ass; they had traced his foot-marks past Kooli- 
hori, and found him at Balandoo. Did not see the thief, 
but learned his name; which Isaaco promised to write to 
his friend at Bangassi, to inform Serinummo of him. Iix 
the afternoon agreed with the Doot}' for thirty-five bars to 
carry every thing over. Rained heavily all the evening. 
August 9th. — Michael May, a soldier, having died 
. during the night, buried him at day break. Had all the 
4oads taken to the crossing place by eight o'clock. The 
Ba Woolli is nearly of the same size as the one we for- 
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meriy crossed of that name; it appeared to be exceedit^iy 
deep, and flowed at the rate of four or five miles per hour. 
There is a very good canoe here, which can carry over 
four ass loads at once. As it threatened rain, sent over 
three men with one of the tents, and pitched it on the 
cast side about half a mile from the river; the ground 
near the bank being marshy. Hired people to carry down 
the bundles, and put them into the canoe; and others to 
receive them on Ihe other side, and carry theilti up the 
bank; so that the soldiers had nothing to move, being all 
weak and sickly. 

By one o'clock all the baggage was over; but we found 
some difficulty in transporting the asses; the rapidity of 
the stream swept the canoe and the first six past the land- 
ing place; and they went so far down the river, that I 
really thought the asses must be drowned; which would 
have been an irreparable loss in our situation. However, 
by the exertions of the Negroes, who swam in with ropes 
to the canoe, the asses were landed on the other side; 
where they stood by the water's edge until the Negroes 
with their corn hoes made a path for them up the steep 
bank. To prevent such an accident, we took the ropes 
from several of our loads, and fastened them together, so 
as to reach across the river; with this we hauled over the 
loaded canoe, and the Negroes paddled it back when 
empty. In this manner all the asses and horses were ,. 
swam over without any loss. 

When the btmdles were all carried up to the tent, we 
found that we had not more rice than was barely suffi- 
cient for the present day; and as no more could be pur* 
chased, we had no alternative, but to march early in the 
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morning for Bambarra; the distance by all accounts would 
not exceed fourteen or fifteen miles. 

August 10th. — William Ashton declared that he was 
unable to travel; but as there was no place to leave him 
at, I advised him to make an exertion and come on, 
though slowly, till he should reach a place where he could 
have food. At eight o'clock set forwards; and travelled 
very expeditiously without halting till four in the after- 
noon, at which time the front of the coffle reached Daba- 
ioo, a village of Bambarra. Being in the rear, I found 
many of the men very much fatigued with the length of 
the journey and the heat of the day. At half past four I 
arrived with the ass I drove at a stream flowing to the 
westwards. 

Here I foiind many of the soldiers sitting, and Mr. 
Anderson lying under a bush, apparently dying Took 
him on my back, and Carried him across the stream, 
which came up to my middle. Carried over the load of 
the ass which I drove, got over the ass, Mr. Anderson's 
horse, &c. Found myself much fatigued, having crossed 
the stream sixteen times. Left here four soldiers with 
their asses, being unable to carry over their loads. Having 
loaded my ass and put Mr. Anderson on his horse, we 
went on to the vfllage; but was sorry to find that no rice 
could be had, aria' I was only able to buy oife solitary 
fowl. 

August 11th. — Bought a small bullock of the Moorish 
breed for one barraloolo; and having piurchased some 
com, had it cleaned and dressed for the people instead of 
rice. This morning hired Isaaco's people to go back, and 
bring up the loads of the soldiers who had halted by the 
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side of the stream. In the course of the day all the foAs , 
arrived; but was sorry to find tliat ir\ the course of the 
last two marches we had lo^t Jour men, viz. Cox, CtAill^ 
Birdy and Ashton. Mr. Anderson still in a very dangerous 
way, being unable to walk or«,sit upright, ^^r. Scott 
much recovered. I found that I tnust here leave one load, 
one of the horses being quite finished. Left the seine nets 
in charge of the Dooty, till I should send for them- 

August 12th. — R.ined all the morning. About eleven 
o'clock, the sky being cleaF, loaded the asses. 'None of 
the Europeans being able to lift a load,^saaco made the 
Negroes loacj the whole. Saddled Mr. Anderson's horse; 
and having put a sick soldier on mine, took Mr. Ander- 
son's horse by the bridle, that hofinight have no trouble 
but sitting upright on the saddle. VVe had not gone far 
before I found one of the asses with a load of gunpowder, 
the driver (Dickinson) being unable to proceed (I never ' 
heard of him afterwards); and shortly after the sick man 
dismounted from my horse, and laid do\m by a small 
pool of water, refusing to rise. Drove the ass and horse 
on before me. Passed a number of sick. At half past 
twelve o'clock Mr. Anderson declared he could ride no 
farther. Took him dcfifn and laid him in the shade of a 
bush, and sat down beside him. At half past two o'clbck 
he made ^another attempt to' procced;%ut had not rode 
above an hundred yafds before I had to take him down 
from the saddle, and lay him again in the shade I now 
gave up all thot^ifits of being able to carry him forwards 
till the cool of the evening; and having turned the hora|s 
tod ass to feed, I sat down to watch the pulsations of my 
dying friend. At four o'clock four of the sick came up; 
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« dfrcc of them agreed to take charge of the ass with the * 
gunpowder; and I put a fourth, who had a sore leg, on 
m^^orse, telling him if he saw Mr. Scott on the ro^d to 

/ give him the horse. 

At half past five o'clock, there being a fine breeze 
from the south west, Mr. Anderson agreed to m^ke ano- 
ther attempt, and having again placed him on the saddle, 
I led the horse on pretty smartly in hopes of reaching 
K^miltoomi before dark. We had not proceeded above 
a mile, before we heard on our left a noise very much . 
like the barking of a lai^e mastiff*, but ending in a hidfist ' 

^ lik^the fuf^ of a cat. I thought it must be some large 
ndC^nkey; and was observing to Mr. Anderson " what a 
bouncing fellow thalt^ust be," when we heard another 
bark nearer to us, and presently a third still nearer, ac- 
companied wth a growl. I now suspected that some wild 
animal meant to attack -"^us, but could not conjecture of 
what species it was likely to be. We had not proceeded 
o. ^ an hundred yards farther, when coming to an opening in 
the bushes, I was not a little surprised to see three lion? . 
coming towards us. They were not so red as the lion I 
formerly saw in Bambarra,t but of a dusky colour, like 
the colour of an ass. They wetflpvery large, and came 
bounding over.jdbe long grass, not one after another, but 
all abreast of each other. I was afi-aid, if I allowed them 
to -come too near us, and my piece should miss fire, that 
we should be all devoured by them. I t^refore let go the 
bridle, and walked forwards to mecSSP^m^ As soon as 
1j[|ey were within a long shot of me, I Ared at the centre 

* Thus in Mr. Park's MS. *# t Park's Travels, p. 208. 
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■i one. I do not think I liit him; but they all stopt, lookeft 
at each other, and then bounded away a few paces, whea 
one of them stopt, and looked back at me. I was too busy 
in loading my piece to observe their motions as they went 
away, and was very happy to see the last of them march 
slowly oflF amongst the bushes. We had not proceeded 
above half a mile farther, when we heard another bark 
and growl close to us amongst the bushes. This was 
doubtless one of the lions before seen, and I was afraid^ 
they would follow us till dark, when they would have too 
iSiany opportunities of springing on us unawares. I there- 
fore got Mr. Anderson's call, and made as loud a whist* 
ling aod noise as possible. We heard no, more of them^ 

Just at dark we descended inta a valley where was a 
small stream of water; but the ascenf on the opposite side 
ivas through a species of broken ground, vJiich I have 
never seen any where but in Africa. It is of the following 
nature. A stratum of stiff yellow clay fourteen or twenty- 
feet thick, (which, unless when it rains, is. as hard as 

. rpck) is. washed by the annual rains into fissures of a 
depth equal to the thickness of the stratum. There is no 
vegetation on these places, except on the summit or ori- 
ginal level. Amongst ^se horrid gullies I unfortunately 
lost sight of the footmarks of the asses which had gdrie 
before; and finding no way to get out, led the horse up a 
very steep place in order to gain the original level, hop- 
ing there to find the foot path. But unluckily the ground 
was all broken iS" far as I could sec; and after travelling 
some little way, we came to a guUey which we could npt 
cross; and finding no possibility of moving without the 
danger of being killed by falling into some of these ra- 
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1, or over some precipice, I thougl^t advisable to ' 
halt till the morning. On dlis rugged summit vrt fell in 
with Jonas Watkins, one of the sick; and with his assist- 
ance I lighted a fire. Wrapped Mr. Anderson m his 
ctoak, and laid him down beside it. Watched aU night to 
keep the fire burning, and prevent our being surprised 
by the lions, which we knew were at no great distance* . 
About two o'clock in the morning two more ^f the sick 
joined as. Mr« Anderson slept well during the night, and 
as soon as day dawned, 

August ISthf — having found the footmarks of the 
ass^, and having with difficulty even in day light traced 
our way through this labyrinth, we found Mr. Scott and 
three more of the sid|«^They too had lost their w^y, and 
had slept about half a mile to the east of us. We reached 
Koomikooii^ at ten o'clock. This is an unwalled village, 
but surrounded with extensive com fields. 

August 13th.— Halted; rested at Koomikoomi. 

August 14th. — Jonas Watkins died this iK>rning; bu- 
ried him. Halted here to day to see which way Mr. 
Anderson's fever was likely to terminate; and. in* the 
mean time sent two loaded asses forward to Doombila, 
the asses to return in the even^p; ai^ carry loads to- 
morrow momuig. 
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It is a common observation of the negroes, that when the ' 
Indian corn is in blossom the rain stops for eleven days. 
The stopping of the rain evidendjjydepends on the sun 
approhching the zenith of the placeimc sun by this day 's 
observation being only seventy-one miles nojrth of us: and 
it is a wonderful institution of Providence, that at this 
time the maize here is all in full blossom; and on passing 
through the' fields, one is like to be blinded with the 
pollen of the male flowers. 

August 15th.-*— Having slung a cloak like a hammock 
under a straight stick, had Mr. Anderson put into it, and 
carried on two jnenv^eads; two more following to re* 
lieve them. Mr. Scott complained this morning of sick^ 
ness and headach. Made one of the soldiers saddle Mr. 



• Mr. Park took a >vrong day's declination, i. e. the 15th instead 
of the 14th. It sho|j||d be, 
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And^Mn's horse for hiiii;.aitd having seen him mounts 
and given him' Ms canteen With water, I rode forwards to 
look after four Negroes whom I had hired to cany loads 
on their heads; but being strangers, I was ai^)rpbensive 
they might run away with them. Found every thing gomg 
on well; and we travelled with such expedition, that we 
reached Doombila in four hours and a half, though the 
distance cannot be less than sixte^i qr eighteen miles^ 
nearly south. It rained hard all the afternoon, and it was 
not till dark that all the sick soldiers came up. Only ' 
three of the soldiers were able ta drive their asses today* 

When I entered the town 1 Was happy tx)^ meet JS^rfii 
Taura;* the Worthy Nghto mentioned in^ my former tnu 
v^ls; hie heard' a reporiat Boori (where he now resides)^ 
that a cof&e of white people were passing through Foola- 
doo for Bambarra; and that they were conducted by a per- 
son of the name of Park, who spoke Mandingo. He heard 
this report in tlie evening; md in die momingi%e left 1h6 
house, determined if possible to meet nae at B^imbakoo» 
a distance of six days travel. He came to Bambakoo mdi 
three of his slaves to assist me in going forward to Sego, 
but when he found I had not cometqp, he came forwarcte 
to meet me. He instantly recognised me, and you may 
judge of the pleasure I felt on seeing my old bene&etor. 

At four o'clock, as Mr. Scott had not confe up, smd 
the people in the rear had not seen him lately, I sent one 
of Isaaco's people back on my horse as fipr as the next 
village, suspecting that he might have halted there when 
the rain came on. The man returned after dark, having 

* Park's Travels, p. 253. 
2G 
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been nearly at Koomikoomi without seeing or hearing 
any thing o£ Mr. Scott. We all concluded that he had re- 
turned to Koomikoomi* 

Augu^it I7th. — Halted at Doombila in order to dry the 
baggage, and in hopes of Mr. Scott coming up. Told the 
four Negroes who carried Mr. Anderson, and who return- 
ed to Koomikoomi this morning, to make every possible 
inquiry concerning Mr. Scott; and ^f he was able to ride, 
I would pay them handsomely for coming with him. If he 
had returned to Koomikoomi, I desired them to assure the 
Dooty that I would pay for every expense he might incur^ 
and pay for a guide to conduct him to Marraboo. Re- 
ceived firom the Dooty of Doombila a small bullock and a 
sheep. Paid him a barraloolo, flVe bars of amber, and 
fifty gun flints. 

August 18th. — Hearing no account of Mr. Scott, con- 
cluded he was still at Koomikoomi, but unable to travel. 
At seven QH^lock left Doombila, and as the asses were 
now very weak, it was not long before I had to dismount 
and put a load on my horse. Only one of the soldiers able 
to drive ao ass. Road very bad; did not reach Toniba till 
sunset, being a distance of eighteen or twenty miles S. £. 
by S. Mr. Anderson's bearers halted with him at a village 
on the road, where there was some good beer. As soon 
as we had pitched the tent, it began to rain, and rained all 
night; the soldiers run all into the village. I passed a very 
disagreeable night, having to keep our asses from eating 
the people's com, which caused me to keep walking 
about almost the whole night. 

In case it should escape my memory, I take this oppor- 
tunity of observing) that the standard law of Africa runs 
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thus: If an ass should break a single stem of corn, the 
proprietor of the corn has a right to seize the ass; and if 
the owner of the ass will not satisfy him for the damage 
he thinks h^has sustained, he can retain the ass. He can- 
not sell or work him, but he can kill him; and as the Bam- 
barrans esteem ass-flesh as a great luxury, this part of the 
law is often put in force. ^ \y ' ,^ 

August 19th. — Mr. Andersonfis bearers having brought: - 
him forward early in the morning, we immediately loaded 
the asses, and departed from .Toniba (Sergeant M*Keal 
•appears t;o be slightly delirious). We kept ascencfing th^ 
nountaiils to the south of Toniba till three o'clock, at 
which time having gained the summit of the ridge which 
separates the Niger from the remote branches of the Se- 
negal, I went oti'a little before; and coming to the brow 
of the hill, I once more saw the Niger rolling its immense 
stream along the plain! 

After the fatiguing march which we had ep^perienced, 
the sight of this river was no doiibt pleasant, as it promised 
apend to, or to be at least an alleviation of our toils. But 
when I reflected that three- fourths of the soldiers had died 
on their march,' and that in addition to our weakly state 
we had no carpenters to build the boats, in which we pro- 
posed to prosecute our discoveries; the prospect appeared 
somewhat gloomy. It however afforded me peculiar plea- 
sure, when I reflected that in conducting a party of Eu- 
ropeans^ with immense baggage, through an extent ^f 
more than five hundred miles, I had always been able to 
preserve the most friendly terms with the natives. In fact, 
this journey plainly demonstrates, first, that with common 
prudence any quantity ^ merchandize may be transport-. 
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were afraid they might follow us and overset the canoeau 
The report of a musket will in all cases frighten them 
away. They blow up the water exactly like a wl^e. As 
we were gliding along shore, one of the cande men speared 
a fine turtHf of the same species as the one I formerly 
saWy and made a drawing of in Gambia. At sunset we 
rowed to the shore, landed on some flat rocks, and set 
about cooking the turtle and rice for our supper; but be- 
fore this aldermanic repast was half dressed, the rain came 
on us, and continued with great violence all night. 

August 23d. — At day break embarked again, very wet 
and sleepy. Passed the third rapid, and arrived at Mar- 
raboo at nine o'clock. Our guide soon found a large pas- 
sage hut in which to deposit our baggage, for on; stbhe 
of small amber per load. We carried the whole of it up in 
a few minutes. In the evening Mr. Martyn arrived, and 
all the people, except two, who came up next day. 

August 24th. — Received from the Dooty a small black 
bullock in a present, which our guide would not allow us 
to kill, it being of a jet black colour. The Dooty's name 
is Sokee; and so superstitious was he, that all the time 
we remamed at Marraboohe kept himself in his hut, con- 
ceiving that if he saw a 'white man, he would never pros- 
per after. 

August 25 th.— Paid Isaaco goods to the full value 'of 
two prime slaves, according to agreement. I likewise gave 
him several articles; anfl I told Wm, that when the palaver 
was adjusted at Sego, he should then have all the asses 
and horses for his trouble. 

August 26th. — Took out such things as I meant to 
give to Mansong, viz. 
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A handsome silver plated tureen. 

*Two double barrelled guns, silver mounted. 

Two pair of pistols mounted in the same manner. 

A sabre with morocco scabbard. 

Thfcrty-tWo yards scarlet broad cloth. ^ .^ 

Twelve ditto blue. 

Twelve ditto yellow. 

Twelve ditto light green. 

*Half a load of gunpowder, or two kegs and a half. 

To Mansong's eldest son Da. 
^A double barrelled gui), silver mounted. 
. A pair of pistols, ditto. 
'^^^ sabre, ditto. iii^ 
• ■ 

I wished to put a stop to the malicious reports of the 
Moors and M ahomedans at Sego as soon as possible. I 
therefore resolved tp send Isaaco forward to Sego with all 
the articles before mentioned, except those marked thus *, 
which I desired him to say to Modibinne would, befj^ven 
as soon as I heard accounts that Mansong vvouldih^RH^ 
us. This Modibinne is Mansong's prime minister; he is 
a Mahomedan, but not intoleranlTiin his principles. Isaaco 
accordingly departed on the 28th with his wife and all his 
goods. Ever since my arrival^ at Marraboo I had been 
subject to attacks of the dysentery; and as {.found that 
my strength was failing very fast^^I resolved to charge 
tnyself with mercury. I accordingly took calomel till it 
affected my mouth to such a degree, that I could not 
speak or sleep for feix days. The salivation p^t an imme- 
diate stop to the dysentery, which had proved fatal to so 
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many of the soldiers. On the 2d of September, I olM»v« 
edthe 
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Marraboo. Latitude - 12 48 

As soon as I recovered, I set ab6ut exchanging^ i 
amber and coral for cowries,^ which ire the cprrent mc 
of Bambarra. 

Cowriei. 
Coral No. 4| each stone . . 60 * 

Amber Na 5 - * - - 60 

Blue agates per string - . - .100 

With these three articles I bought about twenty thousand 
co#rieii' It is curious that in counting l3ie cowries^ they 
call eighty a hundred; whilst in all other things thty cal- 
culate by the common hundred* Sixty is called a Mai- 
ding hundred. * \ " 

Otk the 6th, Thomas Dyer (a private) died of the fever. 
1 had to pay one thousand shells to Dooty Sokee, before 
he would allow me to bury him; alleging that if the 
ground was not bought ^ere he was buried, it would 
never grow good corri after. 

There is jy> wood proper for boat building in this 
neighbourhoods the best wood is near Kankaree, on a 
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large navigable branch of the Niger; and almost all the 
Bambarra canoes come from thence; many of them are 
mahogany. 

The travellers from Sego brought us every day some 
unfavourable news or other. At one time it was reported, 
and believed aU over Marraboo; that Mansong had killed 
I&aaco with his own hand, and would do the same with 
all the whites who should come ipto Bambarra. Our fears 
were at length dispelled by .the arrival of Bookari, Man- 
song's singing man, on the. 8th, with six canoes. He told 
us he came by Mansong's orders to convey us and our 
baggage to Sega That Mansong thought highly of the 
presents whiclvlsaaco had brought, and wished us to be 
brought to Sego before he received them from Isaaco. 
We accordingly put our baggage in order; but it was not 
till the 12th that the singing man and his Somonies (canoe 
people) could be prevailed on to leave the Dooty Sokee^s 
good beef, and bieer. We embarked, and left Marraboo 
at ten minutes past three o'clock. 
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September ISUi. — ^Bookari sent four of the Somonies 
over to a town on the opposite side of the river, to put 
in requisition a canoe for carrying part of our baggage. 
The people refused to give tlie canoe, and sent the Somo- 
nies back without it. Bookari immediately went 'mth all 
the Somonies (38); and.having cut the owner of the ca- 
noe across tlie forehead with his sword, and broke his 
brother's head with a cs^ioe paddle, he seized one of his 
sons, and brought him away as a slave along with the ca- 
noe. He however set the boy at liberty, his father paying 
two thousand shells for his release. 

We left Kpolikorro at thirty-five minutes past eleven. 
I will not trouble your lordship with tfanscribing the 
courses and compass bearings froiQ this to Saosanding. 
The latitude of the places will give a sufficient idea of 
the course of the river; and I hope to give a tolerable 
connect chart of all its turnings and wdings, when I re^^ 
turn to Great Britain. 
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The horizon was an oblique view across the river. Dis- 
tance of the land seven miles; height of tlie eye sixteen 
inches above the surface of the water. 

We travelled very pleasantly all day^n fact nothing 
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can be more beautiful than the views of this immense 
river; sometimes as smooth as a mirror, at other times 
ruffled with a gentle breeze, but at all times sweeping us 
along at the rate df six or seven miles per hour. We halt- 
ed for the night at Deena, a Somoni village on the south 
side. Had a tornado in the night, which wetted our bag- 
gage much. Most of us slept in the canoes to prevent 
theft. 

September 14th.— -Departed from Deena early in the 
morning, and arrived at Yamina at forty-five minutes past 
four o'clock. Halted here the 15th, in order to purchase 
cowries. 
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On the 16th left Yamina, and in the evening reached Sa« 
mee, where we landed our baggage; and Bopkari went 
forward to Sego to inform Mansong of our arrival. 

September 17th. — 
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September 18th. — No accounts from Sego. 

September 19th. — About two o'clock in the morning, 
Isaaco arrived in a canoe from Sego, with all the articles 
I had sent to Mansong. Mansong had never yet seen any 
of them; and when he heard that I was arrived at Samee, 
he desired Modibinne to inform Isaaco that hb had best 
take the articles up to Samee; and he would send a per- 
son to receive them from my own hand. Isaaco informed 
nie that Mansong, at all the interviews he had with him, 
uniformly declared that he would all6w us to, pass; but 
whenever Isaaco mentioned us particularly, or related any 
incident that had happened on the journey, Mansong im- 
mediately began to make squares and triangles in the sand 
before him with his finger, and continued to do so, so 
long as Isaaco spoke about us. Isaaco said, that he thought 
Mansong was rather afraid of us; particularly as he never 
once expressed a wish to see us, but rather the contrary. 

September 22d. — In the evening, Modibinne and four 
more of Mansong's friends arrived in a canoe. They sent 
for me, and Modibinne told me, that they were come by 
Mansopg's orders to hear, from my own mouth, what had 
brought me into Bambarra. He said I might think on it 
during the night, and* they w^ould visit me in the morning; 
he said Mansong had sent me a b'ullopk,'which he showed 
me: it was very fat, and milk white. 

September 23d. — As soon as we hadbreakfasted, BJo- 
dibinne and the four grandees came to visit us. When 
they had seated themselves, and the usual compliments 
passed, Modibinne desired me to acquaint them with the 
motives which had induced me to come into their country. 
I spoke to them in the 'Bambarra language as follows. 
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*^ I am the white man who nine^ears ago came into Bam- 
^^ barra. I then came to Scgo, and requested Mansong's * 
*^ permission to pass to the eastwards; he . not only per- 
^' mitted me to pass, but presented me with five thousand 
^* cowries to purchase provisions on the road;* for you 
^' all know that the Moors had robbed me of my goods. 
'* This generous conduct of Mansong towards me, has 
^^ made his i^me much respected in the land of the white 
*' people. The king of that country has sent me again 
^^ into Bambarra; and if Mansong is inclined to protect 
^* me, and you who are here sitting, wish to befriend me, 
^' I will inform you of the real object of my coming into 
** your country.'* 

(Here Modibinne desired me to speak on, as they were 
all my friends). " You all know .that the white people 
^^ are a trading people; and that all the articles of value, 
" which the Moors and the people of Jinnie bring to Se- 
" go, are made by us. If you speak of a good gun, who 
" made it? the white people. If you speak of a good pis- 
" tol or sword, or piece of scarlet or baft, or beads or 
" gunpowder, whb made them? the white people. We sell 
" them to the Moors; the Moors bring them to Tom- 
" buctoo, where they sell them at a higher rate. The peo- 
" pie of Torabuctoo sell them to the people of Jinnie at 
^' a still higher price; and the people of Jinnie sell them 
" to. you. Now the king of the white people wishes to find 
" but a way by which we may bring our own merchan- 
" dize to you, and sell everjf thing at a muc]i cheaper 
" rate than you now have them. For this purpose, if 
" Mansong will permit me to pass, I propose sailing down 
• Park's Travels, p. 199. 
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" the Joliba to the place inhere it mixes with the salt wa- 
' " ter; and if I find no rocks or danger in the way, the 
" white men's small vessels will come up and trade at 
'' SegOy if Mansong wishes it.- What I have now spoken^ 
" I hope and trust you will not mention to any person, 
^' ex<:ept Mansong and his son;* for if the Moors should 
'' hear of it, I shall certainly be murdered before I reach 
" the salt water," ^ 

Modibinne answered, " We have heard what you have 
*' spoken. Your journey is a good one, and may God 
" prosper you in it; Mansong will protect you. We will 
<< carry your words to Mansong this afternoon; and to- 
" morrow we will being you his answer.*' I made Isaaco 
show them the different things, which I had allotted for 
Mansong and his son. They were delighted with the 
tureen, the double-barrelled guns, and in fact every thing 
was far superior to any thing of the kind they had ever 
before seen. 

When I had laid out every thing for Mansong and his 
son, I dien made each of the grandees, and Modibinne, a 
present of scarlet cloth. Modibinne now said that they 
had seen what I laid out for Mansong and his son, and 
that the present wa*s great, and worthy of Mansong; but, 
added he, Mansong has heard so many reports concern- 
ing your baggage, that he wishes us to examine it. " Such 
" of the bundles as are covered with skin, we will not 
" open; you will tell us what is in them, and that will be 
" sufficienf." I told them Jhat I had nothing but what 
was necessary for purchasing provisions; and that it would 
please me much if they could dispense with opening the 
bundles. They however persisted; and I ordered the bun- 
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dies to be brought out, taking care, with the assistance of 
the soldiers, to secrete all the. good amber and coral. 

When all the loads were inspected, I asked Modibinne 
what he thought of my baggage? If he had seen any 
more silver tureens, or double barrelled guns? He said he 
had seen nothing that was bodi and nothing but what was 
necessary for purchasing^ provisions; that he would report 
the same to Mansong. They accordingly T^nt away to 
Sego; but without taking Mausong's present, till they 
had heard his answer. 

September 24tb.«— iSI^^and Barber (soldiers) died dur- 
ing the night; <Mieof the fever, the other of the dysente- ^;4&/^ 
ry. Paid the Somonies twenty stones of amber for bury- 
ing them. 

September 25th. — Modibinne and the same people . 
returned with Mansongl^ ansjver, a literal translation of 
which I give as follows. " Mansong says he will protect 
** you; that a road is open for you ev^ry where, as far as 
" his hand (power) extends. If you wish to go to the 
" East, no man shall harm yoii-from Sego till you pass 
" Tombuctoo. If you 'wish to go to the West, you may ■ 
" travel through Fooladoo and Manding, through Kasson 
** and Bondou;, the npme of Mansong's stranger will be a 
" sufficient protectidn for you. If you wish to build your 
" boats at Samee or Sego, at Sansanding or Jinnie, name 
" the town, and Mansong will convey you thither." He 
concluded by observing, that Mansong wished me to sell 
him 'four of the blunderbusses^ three swords^ a fiddle 
(violin) which belonged to Mr. Scott, and some Birming- 
ham bead necklaces^ which pleased above every thing; 
that he had sent us a bullock, and his son another, with a 
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fine sheep. I told Modibinne that Mansong's friendship 
was of more value to me than the articles he had men- 
tioned, and that I would be happy if Mansohg would ac- 
cept them from me as a farther proof of my esteem. 

I made choice of Sansanding for fitting out our canoe, 
because Mansong had never said he wished to see me, 
and because I could live quieter and freer from beggii^ 
than at Sego. I therefore sent down the bullocks by land 
to Sansanding. 

September 26th. — We departed from, Samee. The 
canoes were riot covered with mats; and there, being no 
wind, the sun became insuflferably hot. I felt myself afiect- 
ed with a violent hfead-ach, which increased to such a de- • 
gree as to make me almost delirious. I never felt so hot 
a day; there was sensible heat sufficient to have roasted a 
sirloin; but the thermometer was* in a bundle in the other 
canoe^ so that I could not ascertain the actual heat. We 
passed down a small stream to the north of Sego Korro, 
and halted opposite to Segosse Korroy near the sand hills, 
where I formerly waited for a passage. We waited itere 
about an hour for Isaaco, who had gone to Segosee 
Korro to inform Mansong of our passing. When.Isaaco 
returned, he made a sort" of shade over our canoe with 
four sticks and a couple of cloaks; and in the evening I 
found myself more collected and less feverish. At sun-set 
we rowed towards the north bank, where there' are some 
flat rocks, on which passengers by water often sleep. We 
found the place occupied by a number of people. I count- 
ed between thirty and forty fires; we therefore passed on a 
little to the eastwards, and slept on a sand bank covered 
with verdure. 
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September 27th*^ — At day-break we again proceeded, 
and in stretching over to gain the middle of the river, we 
passed a Somoni|ishing village.on an island; the huts oc* 
copied the whole of the dr)' ground, and it appeared, even 
when close to it^ like a flpating village. We reached San- 
sanding at ten o^cIock, Such crowds of people came to 
the shor^ to see us, that we could not land our baggage 
till the people were beaten away with sticks, by Koontie 
Mamadie's orders, on whose prembes we were accommo- 
dated with 'a large hut for sitting in, having another hut 
opening into it, in which we deposited our bagg^. 

October 2d.' — Marshall and fFi Garland (privates) 
died; one of the fever, the other <^ the dyseptery. Dur- 
ingthe night the wolves carried away Garland, the door 
of the hut where he died beiiig left open. Buried Mar- 
shall on the fhoming foUoNving, in a com field Jiear the 
church. 

October 4th. — Mansong sent down two broken gun- 
locks, and fi large pewter plate with a hole in the bottom 
of it, for me to repair; and it was with much difficulty that 
I could persuade the messenger that none of us knew any 
thing about such occupations. 

October 6th.— -Z)a, M^nsong's eldest son, sent one ca- 
noe as a present, and reqtlkste^ me to sell him a blunder- 
buss, and three swords, with some blue and yellow broad 
cloth. Sent him tUhee swords, and ten spans of yellow 
cloth; received in return six thousand cowries. 

Sansanding contains, according to Koontie Mamadie's 
account, eleven thousand inhabitants. It has no public 
buildings, except the mosques, two of which, though 
built of mud, are by no means inelegant. The market 

21 
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place is a large square, and the differeqffflKs of mer- 
chandtee are exposed for sale on stalla,90V!ra^With mats, 
to shade them from the sun. The "^''riffl^T'SE?^'^^ with 
people from morning to night: somi^of pe jub contain 
nothinc^ but beads; others indieo ill baU^^^^^ wood- 
ashes in balls; others Houssa and Jumie doK. I observed 
one stall with nothing but antimony in small bUs; an- 
other with sulphur, and a third with copper and silver 
rings and bracelets* In the houses fronting the square is 
sold, scarlet, amber, silks from Morocco, and tobacco, 
which looks like Levant tobacco, and comes by way of 
Tombuctoo. Adjoining this is the salt market, part of 
which occupies one corner of the square. A slab of salt 
is sold commonly for eight thousand cowries; a larg^ 
butcher's stall, or shade, |s in the centre of the square, 
and as good and fat meat sold every day as any in Eng- 
land. The beer market is at a little distance, under two 
large trees; and there are often exposed for sale from eigh- 
ty to one hundred calabashes of- beer, each •Containing 
about two gallons. Near the beer market' is the place 
where red and ydlow leather is sold. 

Besides these market-places^ there is a very lai^ space, 
which is appropriated for the great market every Tues- 
day. On this day astonishing cifwds of people come from 
the country to purchase articles in wholesale, and retail 
them in the different villages, &c. There are commonly 
from sixteen to twenty large fat Moorish bullocks killed 
on the market morning. 

October 8th.— As Mansong had delayed much longer 
in sending the canoes he promised,* than I expected, I 
thought it best to bfe provided with a sufficient quantity 
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of shells to'^urchase two; particularly When I reflected 
that the river. would subside iu the course of a few days^ 
having sunk this morning about four inches by the shore. 
I therefore opened shop in great style, and exhibited a 
choice assortment of European articles to be sold in t 
wholesale or retail. I had of course a great rt^;f, which I 
suppose drew on me the envy of my. brother merchants; 
for the Jinnie people, the Moors, and the merchants here 
joined with those of the same description at Sego, and (in 
presence of Modibinne, from whose mouth I had it) of- 
fered to give Mansong a quantity of merchandize of great- 
er value than all the presents I had made^ him, if he would 
seize our baggage, and either kill us, or send us back * 
again out of Bambarra. Thi^r alleged that my object 
was to kill Mansong and his sons by means of charms, 
that the white people might come and seize on the coun- 
try. Mansong, much to his honour, rejected the proposal, 
though it was seconded by two-thirds of the people of 
Sego, and almost all Sansanding. 

From the 8th to the 16th nothing of consequence oc- 
curred. I found my shop eyery day more and more crowd- 
ed with customers; and such wa^ my run of business, 
that I was sometimes forced to employ three tellers at once 
to count my cash. I turned one market day twenty-five 
thousand seven hundred and fifty-six pieces of money 
(cowries.) 

The second day after my arrival at Marraboo, as no 
accounts whatever had arrived concerning Mr. Scott, I 
sent a messenger to Koomikoomi, desiring him to' bring 
Mr. Scott, or some account of him. He returned in four 
days, and told us that Mr. Scott was deaOy and that the 
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mtires bad stcden tbe pistols oat of tfaehdlBters; bot he 
had brought the horse to Bambakoo* 

When Modibinne enquired cS Isaaoo what sort of a 
return of pretends would be most agreeable to me, Isaaco 
"^ (being instructed before) said he believed two huge ca- 
noes; and Modibinne assured me, diat the canoes would 
be sent down to Sansanding immeffiate^ on our arrival 
there. 

In order to give a just idea of die trade and profib on 
different ^cles sold at Sansanding, I have annexed a list 
of European and African articles, with dieir reflective 
values in cowries^ the great medium of exdiange and tlie 
jgeneral currency of Bambamu 



EimOPEAN ARTICLES. 

Value in Cowiiet^ 

Anufket - - - - * 6to70O0 

A cutlass ...... 1500 to 3000 

A flint 4d 

Gunpowder, one bottle - . . • . sooo 

Amber No. 1. .. . . . .. looo 

Ditto No.2. - ^ - . . . 800 

Ditto No. 3. - - - - - - . 400 

Ditto No.4. « - . . - « 160 

Ditto No. 5. - - - - • . - 80 

Ditto No. 6. - • . . . . * 60 

Coral No. 4. each Jtone • • ^ . . .60 

Black poinu, per bead w . . . . 20 

Red garneUy per string • - • • - 40 

White ditHs per stjing ..... 40 

Blue agatesy per string . 1^ . . . iqq 

Round rock coral, per bead - - . - 5 

Long ditto, per bead ^« . . . ^ ' . 5 

Short arrangoesi per bead * . • 4t) 
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yal|i£ m Cowries. 
Gold beads, per bead - - . l - ' . 10 

An Indian baft - - . . . . 20,000 

A barraloolo, dr kTe4Mur piece - .^ . . sooo 

Scarlet cloth 10 spans • • • . . 30,000 

If scdd to the Karankeas in retail « . - - . 30,000^^ 

Light yellow cloth nearlf the aattu^ as scarieti 

^uenot soliigh. 
Paper per sheet s. . . . . « 40 

A dollar - - - - - - from 6 to 12,000 

Or from XL Si. to 2/. lOt. 

AFRICAN PRODUCE, 
wf inftii:iii/{ ofgold (13«. d«r. stfpriiag) - - • - 3000 

Four minkallies are equal to 3/. S«. 
Jv^ry, the very largesttteeth, each - - - - 10,000 
The medium sise * - ... » 7000 

ThesmaUer - - « - ... 3 or 4000 

JbuUgo leavee beat and dried in lumps larger than one's fist, 

each - - - . - • . - . 40 

A prime slave, (male) .... 40,000 

A ditto, (female) - - - - ' from 80 to 100,000 

A girl - . - - - - . 40,000 

A horse from two to ten prime male slaves. 

Acow(&t) - - - - ^ . - 15,000 

An ass - \ - - - - - 17,000 

A sheep -- -'- - - .3to 6,000 

A fowl - - ' - .- - - 250 to 300 

As much excellent fat betf^A will be sufficient for seven 

men one day . . . - • • 620 

As much good beer as the same number can drink in one ^ 

digr - - - - ' - -. - 300 

. ■J' 

October 16th.-^Modibiniie and Jawer arrived, and tdd 
xne that they had brought a tanoe from Mansong. I went 
to see it, and objected to oat half of it, which was quite 
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rotten. They sent up to Sego for another half; but when 
it arrived, it would- not fit the one already sent. I was 
therefore forced fo send Isaaco again to Sego; and ^ 
Mansong had requested me by M odibinne to sell him any 

f^pare arms I might have, I sent two blunderbusses, two 
fowling pieces, two pair of pistols, and five unserviceable 
muskets; requesting in return that Mansong^ would either 
send a proper canoe, or permit me to purchase one, that I 
might proceed on my jourhey. Isaaco returned on the 
20th with a large canoe; but half of it was very much dc- 
cayed and patched. I therefore set about joining the best 
half to the half formerly sent; and with the assistance of 
Abraham Bolton (private) took out all the rotten pieces, 
and repaired all the holes, and sewed places; and with 
eighteen days hard labour ^ changed the Bambarr^ canoe 
into his majesty^s schooner Joliba; the length forty feet, 
breadth six feet; being flat bottomed, draws only one foot 
water when loaded. ^ 

October 28th. — At a quarter past five o'clock in the 
morning my dear friend Mr. Alexander Anderson died 
after a sickness of four months. I feel much inclined to 
speak of his merits; but as his worth was known only to 

r a few friends, I will rather cherish his memory in silence, 
and imitate his cool and steady conduct, than weary my 
friends with a panegyric in which they cannot be suppos- 
ed to join. I shall only observe that no event which took 
place during the journey, ever threw the smallest gloom 
over my mind, till I laid Mr. Anderson in the grave. I 
then felt myself, as if left a second time lonely and friend- 
less amidst the wilds of Africa. 
November 14th. — The schooner is now nearly ready 
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for our dep^ure; I only wait for Isaaco's return from 
Sego, that I may give him this paper in charge. 

Nivember I5th.— rlsaaco returned; and told* us that 
Mansong was anxious that I should depart as soon as 
possible, before the Moors to the east had intimation ot. 
my coming. Bought bullock hides :to form an awning tff^' 
secure us from the spears and arrows of the Surka or 
Soorka an^d Mahinga who inhabit the north bank of the 
river betwixt Jinnie an^ Tombuctoo. 

November 16;— All ready, and we sail to-morrow 
morning, or evening. I will therefore ^conclude this tong 
epistle with some miscellaneous information. '^ 



Fariatian of the compass. 


' 


West of the Faleme river - • 


14 11 West. 


At Badoo, near Sibikillin - 


- 14 56 


Near the Bafing - - 


16 30 


At Marraboo on the Niger 


- 16 36 


At Yamina - - 


17 11 


At Sansanding • . - 


. 17 40 



■m 



In case any one should be inclined to doubt the accu- 
racy of the latitudes taken by the b?ck observation with^ 
Troughton^s pocket sextant, I. think it proper to mention ft 
that I have observed at Sansanding alternately with the 
horizon of the river ^ and the back observation in water and 
the artificial horizon; and never found them to vary more 
than four minutes, but generally much i^^m^ 
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A fac-simile sketch of the course of the Niger, made 
by an old Somonie, who had been seven times at Ti>iiir 
buctoo/ and is now going the eighth. 
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Ba Mmma rises in the Kong mountains south of Mar- 
raboo; it passes one day's journey south of Sego; and 
having received a branch from Miniaoa, empties itself 
into the lake Dibbie. It is not quite half so large as the 
Niger. I have not the least doubt of the truth of this^^U 
having heard it from, so many people. We shall jiot sec*-* 
Jinnie in going to Tombuctoo. 

Route from Sego to Mxmcma. 
From Sego in one day, 

Deena, across the Ba Nimma in canoes, and halt 
on the south side; thence in one day, ^^ 

Dahmaroo, 

Sijirri, 

Neaguana, 

MuUo Soo, 

Billi Soo; 
In all seven days. 

The inhabitants of Miniana eat their enemies, and 
strangers, if they die in the country. They eat the flesh 
of horses; but such is their veneration for the cow that 
she is never killed; when she dies, they eat the flesh. 
Miniana is hilly; all the grains are cultivated the same as 
in Bambarra. 

Houtefrom Sego to J^adoo. 
From Sego in one day. 
Koogoo, 
N. goi,* 

* Thus written ih Park's MS. 
2K 
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Jeenna, 

Doo-Wassoo, 

Choyna, 

Guandoo on the banks of the Badingfing, a small 
j^*^ river from Miniana. 

■*^' Chcraboo, 

Baboo, 

Bki'doo, 

Koplokoo, 

Kay.a, 

Wangeera, 

Jibbi,' 

Nemansana, 

Kooli, 
^ Chemosoo, 

* N. jeera, 

Chekora, 

Koonteela, . 

Doomba, 

Chongi, 

Teng: gera, a great Juli town; a Juli is called in 
J Baedoo, KirkoBimba; 

Teelecmagee, 

Soomasoo, 

Koorinsoo, ^ 

Jondoo; Juli towh, 

Sala» 

Nl Kaniioo, Juli town. 
The whole of the foregoing places are in Bambarra. 

Totti, a town in Baedoo. 

Baedoo, the capital. 
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The Julis are people who understand the language of^ ' 
Basdoo and Miniana, and ^re employed as interpreters y 
and brokers by the salt merchants One ninth's travel 
south of Basdoo through the kingdom of Gotto, will brin^ 
the traveller to the country of the Christians, who haV 
their houses on the ba%ks of the Ba Seafcena; this wateF^ 
fliey represent as being incomparably larger than the lake 
Dibbie, and that the water sometimes flows one way, 
sonietinlfes another. There are no Shea trees in Kong or 
Gotto, and very few in Baedoo. 
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I 
Giwemment House^ 
Sierra Jjcdne^ \OtK' December ^ 1811. 
^^ My Lord', ' * ^ 

"With reference to my letter of the 8th of Maoceh 
1810, communicating having engaged a person to go in 
search, and ascertain the fate of the late; Mr. Mungo 
Park; I have the honour to communicate to your lord- 
ship, that this person returned to ^nc^al pn the firi^ 6t 
September; but I am concerned to state that his informa- 
tion confirms the various reports of Mr. Pm*k's death. 

" I have enclosed a qtiipy of the journal of the person 
whom I sent, which was kept in Arabic, and has beeji 
translated into English by a person resident in Senegal. 

" Isaaco has been paid the promised reward, which I 
hope will be approved by you|ih>rdship. 
I have the honour to be, 

My Lord, , 

^ Your Lordship'^ most obedient 

humble Servant, 
C. W. MAXWELL, 

7b^ Right Honourable t^ Earl if lAvetpooL 
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If IsAAcoy left Senegal on Sunday, the 22d day of the 
moon Tabaskyj* in the afternoon we came to an anchor 
at the foot of tl^ bar. We passed the bar next mornings 
and had like to have lost ourselves; we got on board the 
George. Weighed anchor in the night of the 23d, from 
the roads, and anchored at Goree the &4th at about 4 
P. M.f On my arrival there, I found some of my effects 
had been stolen; I signified to the commandant of Goree 
my intention to postpone my voyage, until my stolen 
goods were found. The commandant sent me back on 
board the George, and ordered the vessel to return to Se- 
negal, that I might make there my complaint to Governor 
Maxwell. We were nine days at sea .with heavy weather, 
and could not fetch; we were obliged to return to Goree 
on the tenth day. 

The commandant next day (Friday) after my arrival, 
sent a courier to Senegal to the Govemdt. - :i^; the ac- 
count of my goods bebg stolen; and on tiie FliS^Mlbw- 

■ ■■' » 

* Seventh of January, 1810. 

t These times of the day are not very exact, beings . regulated by 
the Mahometan times of prayer. 

2L 
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ing the courier brought me my effects.* The same day ill 

the afternoon, I left Goree in the George, and arrived in 

Gambia, the night after at Yoummy. We left Yoummy 

on the Sunday following, and arrived on Monday at Jili- 

frey. We left Jilifrey the same day; passed Tancrowaly, 

in the night, and on Tuesday caAe opposite a forest. 

Passed this spot, and came to anchor at Baling. From 

Baling came to anchor opposite a forest at four P. M. 

We got under weigh in the night and came to in the 

morning. Departed after breakfast, and came to at noon. 

Departed immediately after, and came to after sun-set. 

Passed Caour in the night, and came to anchor at four 

A. M. (Thursday). Weighed in the evening and came 

to Yanimmarou at noon. We. left Yanimmarou in the 

morning of Friday, and came to Mongha. Left the Mong- 

ha the. same day at sunset, and came to Mariancounda 

late in the evening, and Robert Ainsley being there, I 

landed and presented to him the Governor's letter; mak- 

ng in all eight days from Goree to my arrival at ft^arian- 

counda. 

Robert Ain3ley kept me five days with him. He gave 
me, by the Governor's desire, one horse, one ass, and 
twenty bars of beads. I left Robert Ainsley on Wed- 
nesday morning, ahd went to the village of the king 
of Cataba ta pay my respects. I had previously sent the 
same day, my.b^gage and people, to Giammalocoto. On 
my arrival before Cataba, I gave him one musket, and 
one s^g: of atdber No. 4, which he distributed to his 
attendants. In the evening of the same day, I took leave 
of the king, and arrived at Giammalocoto, after sunset^ 

* These goodg had been atolea in the lighter, outside of the bar. 
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where I met my people and eflfects. I left Giammalocota, 
0n Friday morning, and slept at Tandacounda. I depar^ 
ed next morning (Saturday) and slept at Guenda. On 
Sdnday crossed a rivulet and slept under a tamarind tree 
close to the Tillage of Sandougoumanpa. I sent to Salla- 
tigua-koura, king of that country^ five bars of tobacco 
(t^n heads). I went and slept at WouUimanna. I gave to 
Mansancoije, the chief, two bars of scarlet cloth and 
two bars of tobacco, and to his son, one bar of scsurlet 
cloth. I also gave to my landlord three bars of tobacco. 
Departed next day early; stopped at Carropa at noon, and 
went to Coussage, where we slept. I there found my &- 
mily, who had been driven. away by the Bambarra army. 
I staid at Coussage two days, and gave Maitafodey, chief 
of the village, three bottles of powjder.^ We left Coussage 
in the evening, with all my family; arrived at Montogou 
in the morning, where my family resided before the Bam- 
barra army entered this count^. I here found my mo- 
ther. I staid at Montogou about one month and a half, 
or forty-six days. 

Having disposed of such of my property as I could not 
carry with me, I left Montogou at about nine A. M. 
with my &mily and people, stopped at Moundoundon, 
having crossed three rivulets; slept there. Mamadou, the 
chief, killed me a sheep: I gave him one bottle of powder. 
We departed in the morning, stopped at Couchiar at 
noon, under a bark-tree, where We passed the rest of the 
day. We filled our leather bags with water and departed 
about four P. M. We travelled all night and came to Saa- 

* Ono bottte of powder passes for five bars. 
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bie at three A. M. This village is inhabited by Marabous 
(priests). We stayed there two days. I found there a rc-^ 
lation of one of my wives. I gave him one bottle of pow- 
der and three pagnes (a piece of cloth the natives make 
use of in their dresses). We left Saabie in the monung, 
stopped at noon at Joumajaoury, and arrived at Tallimaa- 
goly. I there met a relation who killed a sheep. I gave 
him three grains of amber. We slept there. Next mom- 
ing we departed, and arrived at midni^t at Baniscrilla^ 
where I found the king of Bondou* with the Bambarra 
army. I went to pay my respects to him, and gave him 
ten bottles of powder , thirteen grains of amber No. 1, two 
grains of coral No.. 1, and one handsome tin box. To 
his first valet one pagne, worth one piece of baft; to his 
goldsmith four pagnes; to the chief of the village two bot- 
tl^s of powder. (Ten bars.) Slept there two nights; de- 
parted early, so did the army on their way to Gambia. 
We stopped at noon atTlambaya, being very hungry: 
we departed in the evening; and slept on the road. At 
about eigljt A. M. on the next day, we passed Gnary and 
Sangnongagy; received at this last village some peas with- 
out stopping. We stopped at noon at Dougay. Next 
morning early we departed, and stopped at noon at Daa- 
cada; in the evening we stopped and slept at Bougoldanda. 
Next day we stopped at noon at Saamcolo. Some singers 
of the village paid me a visit; I gave, them a few trinkets. 
I had here a grand palaver (dispute) about one of my dogs, 
who had, as was said, bit a man; witli great difficulty I 
prevented the animal from being killed. 

Departed next day early; arrived at noon at Soumbour- 
daga, and slept there. Next morning at nine A. M. arriv- 
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ed at Debbou; my friend Saloumou gave me two sheep; 
I gave him two bottles of powder. Saloumou told me he 
would keep me company to Sego if I pleased; I readily 
agreed, and gave him ten pagnes to*give to his wife to 
support her until his return. Next morning, Saloumou 
being ready, wc departed from Debbou: we crossed the 
Faleme, and stopped on the other side at a village also 
called Debbou. I bought there two sheep and some com; 
we staid there three days, and had our com converted into 
kouskous. We departed from Debbou early on Monday, 
the first day of Raky Gamon,* and arrived at noon at the 
village of Diggichoucoumee, the residence of the king of 
Bondou: we stayed there four days and killed two sheep. 
I gave to Almami Sega two botdes of powder; bought one 
sheep. Departed early and went to Sabcouria, where we 
slept; it is the last village of Bondou to the northward. 

Left Sabcouria early, and passed Gouloumbo: we slept 
on the road. Next morning at nine A. M. we stopt at 
Dramana, in sight of Saint Joseph, the Fort of Galam; we 
staid there five days. I was forced to stay there so long, 
on account of a palaver I had with the family of one of 
my wives, who opposed her going on the voyage with 
me: I was divorced, and she had to give me what she 
had received at our marriage, which is the law amcuig us 
Mahomedans. I received one bullock and four sheep^ 
I gave the chief Enchoumana fourteen bars in amber and 
powder; to the people one bottle and a half of powder, and 
two bars of amber; to the chief of Galam two bdttles of 
powder and twenty flints. 

*May 4, 1810. 
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We departed early; crossed CAoligota* and Tailing^- 
cAolee, two rivulets, and arrived at noon at Mouasala^ 
slept there. We were well treated by the chief. I gave 
him two flints and thirty loads of powder. Departed very- 
early, and arrived at Tambouncana on the Senegal ^ver« 
I there saw a Moor who had a very fine mare, which I 
bought with the goods which w^re returned to me in my 
palaver at Dramana. The king of Bambarra buih there 
a lai^ fort. We departed, and arrived at noon at Sarai- 
couta; we then went to GuirAalel, where we slept at the 
house of Amady Face, chief of the village. We stopt there 
the /lext day, owing to one of my slaves running awqr^ 
whom I got back again. Early in the morning we cross- 
ed the Senegal river at Settoucoule, on the Moors' side. I 
bought one sheep; slept there, and was well treated. 

Departed early; stopt at nine A. M. at Coulou, and 
slept there; we found there only the women, the men had 
followed the Bambarra army. Dei^arted early, crossed 
CMibinne and arrived at Challimancounna, where I staid 
two days. Ourigiague, the chief, received me well, and 
killed a bullock. I gave him one bottle of powder. We 
departed long before day-break, crossed Fallaou, stopt at 
day-break at the lake of Duuro to take water; we went on, 
and arrived at nine A. M. at Medina. I was obliged to 
stay there twelve days, to wait the return of one of my 
fellow travellers; not hearing any thing of him, I sent a 
man after blm, because I had lent him my mare and a 
musket. The man brought me back my mare and mus- 
ket. I ^vas there well treated by the chtef and village 

* The Ch must be pronounced through the throat. 
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people, who gave me five sheep. I gave theni in return 
one bottle of powder, and one and a half bars. I bought 
a sheep. This completed the three moons from my de- 
parture from Montogou. 

We departed early, and crossed Kirgout, a river full of 
hippc^otami aiid alligators. At noon arrived at Cougna- 
cary, formerly the metrc^olis of the kingdom of Casso, 
but now occupied by Bambarras. Received one sheep, 
and gave <»ie bottle of powder and five flints. We slept 
there, and next day early went round and crossed the ri- 
ver Kirgout again* At nine A. M. passed Maretoumane; 
farther on, passed a lai^ rock called Tap-pi. Arrived at 
noon at Camatingue, after crossing five rivers; we staid 
there two days; received a bullock and a sheep from the 
Seracoolies residing in Casso. I gave to Nare-Moussa, 
the chief, half a botde of powder, and ten grains of 
amber. One of my slaves was there redeemed, and I re- 
ceived another in exchange. I met there the king of 
Bambarra's messenger; I gave him half a bottle of pow- 
der. We departed jearly, crossed Garry between two 
rocks; arrived at noon at Lambatara; slept there. We 
were all the way surrounded by mountains and rocks. 
We started early, after taking veatbr for our provisions, 
and had to ascend high mountains. About noon we arriv- 
ed at the top of one of them; a part of my people went 
forward. When on the very top ©f the hill, they were sur- 
rounded and attacked by such a quantity of bees, that my 
people and beasts of burden were scattered;* when they 

* The bees ja those parts of the country are very numerous, espe- 
cially on the tops of the mountains. A similar accident from the at- 
tack of bees is mentioned by Park in his JoHrnal, p. 154, See also 
Park's Travels, p. S3 1. 
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were a little appeased, we went after our beasts, who hafl 
thrown away every thing they had on their backs. I found 
one of my asses dead, being stifled by the bees gettmg 
into its nostrils, and one of my men almost dead by their 
stings. I had to give him something to bring him to life, 
and that with a great deal of pains. We slept at the foot 
of that moimtain, under a monkey-bread tree. 

Departed early; at nine A. M. we met on the road one 
of the king of Bambarra's messengers, who was sent af- 
ter me; we stopped and sat under a tree together; he told 
me he was sent by his master, to let me know if he met 
me at Cougnacary, he was ordered to pibcure me plenty 
of provisions, and keep me there to rest myself; but as he 
had met me on the road, and a long way past Cougnaca- 
ry, he would lead me to the first village, would get me 
some provisions, and that I might stay there to rest my. 
self; to which I agreed. We passed Goundougu6d6 and 
arrived at four P. M. at Jyggiting Yalla; on my arrival I 
told the messenger my intention of sending somebody to 
the king, to let him know of my being in his dominions, 
and near him. I then sent Saloumou my friend to Giocha^ 
where the king resided. I told him on his arrival at Giocba, 
to go to Sabila, the chief of all the king's slaves, and a con- 
fident of his, to give him thirteen grains of amber No. 1, 
one pair of scissors, one snufi'-box, and one looking-glass; 
and tell him I sent him those things as a present, and let 
lum know of my arrival. After this man's departure, I 
sent another messenger, and desired him to go to Giocha, 
to endeavour to see my old friend AUasana-Bociara, one 
of the king of Sego's messengers, who wer^sent as am- 
bassadors, and tell him that I send him this grain of amber. 
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and that piece* of silver, as a mark of my being near him, 
and not to leave Giocha before he iskw me. I had learnt his 
.^urival there by a caravan of slaved I met on the road. 

After I had sent these two messengers unknovm to one 
another, the king's oiessengercame in the evening, andtdd 
me he was g9ing iriM||i but should give orders to the first 
village he sholjld t6&^ to, to receive me well and give me 
provisions and all assistance; and that I should wait there 
fcf further orders. I then slept there: in the course of the 
night, thechief of the village where I was ordered to go and 
«top for further orders, sent a messenger to his son here, 
where I was, desiring him to stop me here. Next mom*- 
ing his son came to me, and said it was useless for me to 
go any farther; that his father had sent to him and desired 
he would furnish me with whatever I wanted and keep me 
here. I told him, if I staid where I was, I should die with 
all my family, of hunger and thirst; and that I would go 
on where I was ordered, unless I was stopped by force. I 
immediately got every thing ready and departed. 

At noon, we arrived at Maribougou, where was I order- 
^ ed to stop. Foula Massa, the chief, sent me to his brother 
to take up lodgings. When I came to his brother's house 
I was refused lodgings; I then went under atfarge mon- 
key-bread tree and miadb halt there. The chief came and 
told me to stay here; ,^ I said I could not, as water was very 
scarce, and my company very numerous. He immediate* 
ly gave orders that no one in the village should draw wa- 
ter, so that I might not want, and that I should have no ex<« 
cuse. I took that opportunity to give drink to allmy peo- 

• * One round half dollar. 
• 2 M 
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pie apd cattle, and filled my skins. Beinp: ready to depart 
from thence, the two men I had sent to Giocha from Jy& 
giting Yalla, arrived; one told me he had seen Sabila, an^ 
delhrjpred my message and present to him; that Sabila said, 
he perceived I wanted to be his friend, to which he had no 
objection; the other messenger told -jnifc, that the king of 
Sego's ambassador said I might be assured he would not 
leave Giocha before he saw me, according to my desire. 

I had in my caravan a merchant I met at Dramana; tie 
came from Senegal, and had some friends in this village, 
who sent to tell him to take away his goods from mine and 
put them aside, as I was in great danger of being plunder- 
ed, and his goods would be lost to him if found amongst 
mine; to which he objected; which gave me a proof of his 
good intentions, and of his friendship to me. I was then 
convinced something unpleasant was planning against me. 
I therefore forced this merchant to take away his goods 
from mine; as it would be unjust he should suffer on my 
account. I then placed myself and people against the tree^ 
well armed. I had two double-barrelled guns and a mus* 
ket in good order, and well loaded; and waited for what ^ 
should hapnen. 

While ovas in this state of defence, a messenger from 
the king came to me, the same man I had met first, who 
told me, that as I was complainingfof want of water, he 
would conduct me to another village. We accordingly 
departed, and arrived at Wassaba; when tht^^ the mes- 
senger showed me a house where I was to take up my 
lodging, and have my things in safety. He then wanted 
to separate my people from me and scatter them in the 
village, so as to have a better chance to plundfer u^ to 
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which I strongly objected. I went with my people, b'ag* 
^ gage, &c. into the middle of the yard of the house ap« 
^^pgipted for my lodging, and staid there. ^ 

The chief of the yil}age came to me, and de^red I s&)uld 
give him my people to go and fetch me a bullock: the 
king's messenger 'tbbk him aside and spoke a litde while 
to him: he cahie again and told me he could not give me 
now the bullock, as his cattle were too far off among the 
king's herd. When the messenger saw me settle in the 
yarcli; and disposed to spend the evening there, he left me 
and iiltent away. 
When I was sure of his departure, I sent another maa 
t to Giocha, and ordered him to go to Mjadiguijou Mara- 
bou, who would introduce him to S^bila; and when.there, 
to give Sabila seven grains of amber, and tell him to go 
and let the king know, that wherever I went, I met some 
of his people who stopped me from one place to another; 
and my intention was poutively to go to him, and to beg 
Sabila to qbtain my request. My courier came back the 
next day, and told me that Sabila said, the king, his mas- 
ter's pleasure was, that I should stay where I was, and 
come to see him (the king) on the next day, with which 
I complied. 
« Next day the king sent a messenger to me with orders 
to lead me to him^ F left my family and baggage, taking 
three horsemen of my people with me and four footmen, 
and departed with the messenger. I had, previous to that, 
sent a man before me with five grains of the largest am^ 
ber No. 1, with orders to wait at Giocha for me. We ar- 
rived at the back of the village at three P. M, on Tues- 
da]ri^:^e man I had sent before me, was there waiting for 
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mc; he told me softly that where I was gomg we were 
betrayed; and not to let the king know of my going ^^ 
Seg% as our lives depended upon it. I told him, Aat 
he well knew, I was sent by the Governor of Senegal to 
Sego; and to Sego I must go, unleiu I was prevented by 
death or force. I then entered the village and went 
straight to the king's door, followed by his messenger; I 
there aUghted; the messenger made me wait at the door, 
Itod went in to take the king's orders. He came back im- 
mediately and told me the king was sleeping; the guard 
took possession of my people and me, and lodged us in 
the guard-room with them. It was then about sunset, 
and not a single soul of my friends and acquaintances or / 
relations came to see me. I then began to think seriously 
what was to be done. A griot^ woman was the only per- 
son who came to comfort me in my distress. 

This woman on leaving me. went immediately to the 
ambassadors of Sego (which I afterwards learnt), and said 
to them, " Oh me, oh me, my back is broke, "f The am- 
bassadors asked her the reason; she said ^^ Because Isaaco 
our friend is here, and they are going to kill him." Sabila 
being a very powerful man, and not hearing from him, I 
sent my boy to Madiguijou; and begged he would intro- 
duce the boy to Sabila, and when there, to give him the-' 
five grains of amber. Not being well guarded, I sent 
another man to my landlord where I always resided when 
I passed in this village, with my complimei^, and my 
surprise at not seeing him since my arrival. He sent me 

* Ballad singer and dancer. 

t An expression of sorrow* among the casspnkes. / ■■ 
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word that he was happy to hear of; my being so near him 
^' «ind in good health, and tt|j|t nobody had given him any no- 
- 1100 of my arrival: which last wordslattributed to bis being 
afraid to meddle with me while^ in the king's hands. I 
sent in the night the merchant who was advised to draw 
his goods from mine at Maribougou,*to the Sego ambas- 
sadors; and informed them of my being here. 

Seeing the guards' carelessness, I went (still in the 
night) to my landlord, who had still some influence near 
the king, and gave him one of my \^ves' necklaices, nine 
grains of amber, and seven grains of coral; From thence 
I went to Madiguijou, and told him I was sent on a mis- 
L" sion to the king of Sego, with some papers; in order to 
facilitate me on my voyage in search of a white man gone 
in the interior of this country lon^ ago. I went from there 
to Sabila and told him the same thing. Afterwards I went 
back to idle guard-house, and laid myself down to sleep; 
while the guards w«fre axAusing themselves in dancing, 
singing, and drinking. My slumber being disturbed by 
my uneasy mind, I awoke and found all th& guards gone, 

I went to take the air,* and returned again to sleep, but 
could not. I heard the^eet of several horsemen in the 
street, going, I presumed, to Sabila's house. Early in the 
morning I sent another message to the ambassadors, to 
let them know how critically I was situated; that I heard 
they were going away to Sego without me; and my un- 
easiness at not hearing a word from them. They sent to 
ask me why I did not follow this time the same road I 
had followed on my other voyage. I sent back the man 
tojfet them know as the two kingdoms were at peace, I 
tii6i%ht it secure and safe to travel through this part; that 
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MungoPark had promised king Mansong a present; and 
Mungo Park not returning, dJR; governor of Senegal 
entrusted this same present to ime for Mansong, 3sA. 
I was now the bearer of it. However, since they were 
termined to go without me, they might do so, and whe* 
ther I should be released or die, they should hear it soon 
enough at Sego. They sent to Tiguing-Coroba* (the king) 
a message saying: We have heard that Isaaco our friend 
is at Giocha, bearer of a present to Dacha (king of Sego) 
which Mr. Park had prdmised to Mansong (Dacha's Cei- 
ther); that Mr. Park not returning in time to his country, 
his friends had appointed Isaaco to be the bearer of that 
present, which is with him now, and is destined for Seg^, 
to the king our master. In case Isaaco. wishes to go back, 
we beg you will not let him do so; but if he wishes to go 
on, on his mission to Sego, we also beg and hope you 
ivill give him all assistance, and some trusty persons to 
conduct him to Sego.f 

Then came Massatan Wague, a Marabou, who told 
me what I have above related, and how I had been ar. 
rested with an intention to destroy me, and take what I 
had; that Sibila.had been the means of my escaping such 
danger, and had saved my life; m which story I gave lit- 
tle credit, knowing well the reason why they showed me 
such mercy; but I thanked God alone for my preserva^' 
tion. Massatan Wague advised me to give the king's 
only son something. I went to that prince, and gave him 

* Vulgarly Tiguing-coro. 

t This equivocal invitation was given to the king) who well knew 
that the king of i^ego was more powerful than him; and if he shpuld 
injure Isaaco in any manner, he would be driven from his, t^^i- 
lijona. * ': 
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half a piece of white baft, and twp grsuns.of amber No. 1. 
..went4iack to the gua^y^ouse^ where I passed the fol- 
night. ^ 

ifext morning my landlbrd went to the king to beg 
(as every thing was settled and appestred favourable on 
my side) that he might take me to his lodging; to which 
the king consented. He immediately caTme and took me 
away to his house with my people. I went with my land- 
lbrd (Tong Manchon^) and my people to the king: on 
arriving, after the usual salutations, I presented lum with 
a fin^n box. The king addressed Sabila, andisaid mih 
a nod, '* Here is the business." Sabila said, *^ This man 
'* is our old friend, and is a good man." My landlord said 
the same. The king turned to me and said, ** No; here 
^' is your box and keep it; what else you have brought in 
** my country I shall keep; j^ou may return to the place 
*' you first started from, and travel on your mission by the 
" same road you travelled first, with the white men; but 

^ " your goods and every thing else you have with you, I 
** shall*^ keep. I know what you have is destined to the 
"king of Sego.'* 1 said, " I might, it is. true, have tra- 
" veiled by other roads, and you would never have heard 
" of me; but in my wajrjK heard you lived in peace and 

« " friendship with the king of Sego; I therfefore thought 

" I might with security travel through your country." He 

■"■ stopped me, saying, " What I have said to you is enough. " 

I left the house with part of his slaves. I went to my 

^ lodging, and immediately completed the amount of sixty 

bars in powder, amber, &c. I took the horse Robert 

- Ainsley had bought for me, three ducks, and the tin box 

he refused. I gathered all these things, and went witli my 
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landlord.and offered them as presents to the king, which 
he accepted: in his presence I gave Sabila one bottle qf 
powder; to the king's singer one snuff-box. The king 
seeing these presents, (the only thing to cool his an{ 
told me he would lend me somebody who would conduct 
me straight to Sego. I said, " I could not go so soon; 
" because if I did, whoever would see me would think I 
" deserted from him; and I therefore thought proper to 
" stay where I was and rest myself awhile.*' The king 
said to Sabila, " You see Isaaco appears to be a courage- 
** ous man; if he had been of a weak spirited mind, he 
would have run away, and left his things in my hands." 
I went home, and spent the rest of the day and the night. 
In the morning I departed with my people to Wassaba, 
to fetch my family and things; I staid there two days; but 
being uneasy in my mind, and being afraid of something 
planning against me, and as I had good reason to think 
so by the few words I heard at different times, I went 
back to Giocha, presented myself to the king; and told 
him that before I left his dominions, I had thought pro. 
per to come and swear fidelity and friendship to him; and 
that whenever I should go backwards or forwards from 
Senegal to Sego, I should always pass through his coun- 
try and see him; but that I should wish also at the same 
time that he would swear to protect and treat me well, 
and be my friend; even should he be at war with the king 
of Sego. He sent for Chiaman, the eldest son of the royai 
family, who swore the same to n^e in his and the king's 
name. I likewise swore before them what I related above. 
After swearing, Chiaman told me to give him a handsome 
gun or a coussabi (shirt) by way of cementing our oaths. 
I told him, I had none at present fit to present to him, but 
1-^ 
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gave him iri^ word, that if I should go back to the white 

. men's country, on my i^Mfn I would bring him one of 

}^ose two oEyjects. y^^W^ * ^ 

|; I staid in the village until the next morning. I had in the 

. mean while wrote a prayer (Qrisgris) or amulet, to a man 
who gave me a bullock, which I carried to Wassaba; I 
slept there. Next morning I had the bullock killed. The 
next day laque, Chiaman's brother, sent mc word to wait 
there for him. I immediatefy sent my family and things 
by another road, and waited for laque. He came and pre- 
sented me with an ass loaded,. with kouskous to help me 
in my travels. I gave him half a piece of fine white baft, 
five bogles of powder, two looking-glasses, an^^^two snuflF- 
boxes. He then left me, and I went the same day to 
Giocha, to take leave of the king, and beg he would let 
me have the promised conductor (between Wassaba and 
Giocha there being aeven rivulets to cross.) He gave me 
a man named MQurocoyro, who went on foot. He then 
shopk^hands with me, saying, " Isaaco, I bear you no 
malice now; but did so once, because you conducted 
white men to Sego, and never passed hex€ to let me have 
something from them, whilst every body else shared their « 
generosity." I took my ISave of him and went to Chicou- .. 
ray, Chiaman's village, where I met my family and things.^ 
safe. I staid there two days. Chiaman killed me a buUocl^, ' 

/md I gave him one pagne, worth two pieces of bafts, one 
bottle of powder, twenty flints, and one bar of scarlet 

/filoth. t v;:^> 

We started in the evening and airiived at Chicouray.* 

* These two last villa^s bear the flame name. 
2N 
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/ Sambabile (Chiaman's clner brother) gave me sovat cofd « 
and a sheep. I gave him a bli^|»gne, a striped ditto, one 
bottle of powder, twenty flintly^nd one bar of scarlet clotsl 
which pagnes I ,gQt by the sale of three slaves I w» 
obliged to sell to help me in my expenses* I staid there * 
two days; in the morning I started, and arrived at noon at t 
Jyallacoro; where resided Madifoutarie, the king's son, , 
to whom I had given half ^ piece of fine cotton and two 
*• grains of amber; he gave me some corn. Madimarian, n . 

» , Marabou, killed me a Bullock; I gave him one bottle of ^ 
powder. *^ 4f ' 

Next morning I started from thence, passed three vil^ 
lagjes, and arrived at three P. M. at Cobla. I ^pceive4 
cooked victuals from the village; I gave two flints. We 
departed next morning early, and arrived at noon at Ama- s 
difalouma bougou, the last village belonging to king i 
Tiguing-coro, it being on Wednesday, and six moons* 
after my departure from Senegal. I^ughc therejp ass. 

Having before me a large forest to cross, and uqcertaia it 
of the right road, I hired four men to conduct me; I de- 
parted next morning, and crossed a small river near^th^ 

♦ * village. We entered the forest at noon, and came to a 
» ' large muddy pond, where the hogs could not pass safeljr; 

.. our guides showed us a better road, where we crossed 
* easily. At'two P. M. we stopped wherohad been formerly 
a village. We found in our way after sunset, a large lan<| . 
turde, which we killed; and passed the night there. De- g^ 
parted early; at ten^r^M. parsed Sarina, formerly a vil* # 
lage; stopped awhile. The four men I had charged to go 

•Julys, 1810. 
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as guides, wished to go back; they were afraid to go on 
further. I was much disappointed at such behaviour, and 
got angry with them, and said I would sooner go back 

. than be left in such a forest. They showed me a road, and 
told me to follow it straight along, and to be cardful not to 
turn cither to the right or left, and that I should soon find 
a village inhabited. I gave them half a bottle of powder 
and ten flints, and let them go, as I colild not do other- 
wise. 

I went on, and found the road the king of Sego's army 
had taken nine years ago.* Farther on we met a small 
pond; being very thirsty, we spent there the best part of 
the day; a little farther we found a lai^e pond, where we 
made a halt, and passed the night under a tree. Departed 
early; arrived at noon at the lakes of Chinchare and Tirinn. 
These lakes are never dry; and the king's army always 
stops at them to take water. After dinner we started, and 
at 5 P. M. arrived at another lake. We went on and came 
«ifto the village of Giangounte after sunset; where we 
stopped five days, on account of one of my people being 
sick; received the first night a few provisions; next day 
they killed me a bullock. Here I thanked God for my es- 
cape. 

On the third day the king's people came; the village 
gave them a buUpck and a sheepfi which I killea myself; 
they gave me a quarter of each for my §hare. This village 

-is surrounded by a mud wall, is wdl^ortified, and I pre- 
sume is well secured against any attack. One of the hogs 
being very large and fat, I could not carry it any farther, 

* Whcu at war with Tiguing-coro. 
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but with great difficult^ I told the chief of tlie '^lage^) 
take charge of the^hog; and Ifil^e it conveyed to the kii^ 
hb master; to which he objected, being afraid to take 
charge of an unknown anhnal, and the additional responsi- 
bility of taking charge of it for his master. I told him I 
found it impossible* for me to carry it any farther; I should 
therefore leave it with him, and he might do with it as Jlc 
pleased. Thak the village ^longed to his mast^, sp dli 
the hog, and I was sure he would take good car^ of^ ^ * 
We dfeP^r^ early and arrived at noon at ^bougoti.^f 
After dinHer we went to Giongoey, where ye anivV aftflr 
sunset; we staid there two days. EriHy in the momitig wk 
departed, and at ten' A. M. arrived at the £ikd|boniil|' 
stopped a little under a tree;^crossed the lake; stopjted 
awhile at Tonneguela; arrivedjand stopped at Gomming- 
tora, where we spent the night; received a sheep. Depii^^ed# * 
earljs and at ten A. M . arrived at Wattera. Dc^art)cd|2B« 
the evening and came to a large dp^j^eld, very dfineridfas 
for travellers, on account of the Moors passing th£e ytrf %i 
often. We therefore traveled dimng the day and dl the 
night. ^ ^l . 



'% * 



At three A. Mi; dame to ,T6ucha. On my way«^rom 
Gommingtora here^ I saw ^ tree grown on the top of the 
dried stm^p of ailother large tree; the wood of the above 
trte is employed iii the%ompositi6n m eur> gunpowder. 
.There is also near the tree a lai^and high rock, formifig 
a pyramid, and a ku^ stone bn the top of its head. On #*« 
my arrival at Toilbha, I missed a chest ti^(5h my nepheir 
carried, and which contained some looking glasses, beads, 
my fint coussabi, and my wife's bracelets, which were 
given me by governor Maxwell; I asked ths boy what ^ ' 
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1^ b^bime of itr)ie said, that being fatigued on the way, 
he bad given the chest tdlL man whQ had followed our 
caravan from Giocha/ 1 suspected the man had stolen it, 
by not seeing himnMtH us. I leflf ray fiimily and things 
there, and went immediately with' someof the king's peo- 
ple to Wattera in searchifof the thief. I had the chief of 
Toucha-s son and the son of the chief of Wattera with me. 
From Wattera we went to Tagoubou, where we found 
the thief, who had broken the chest ^and taken away the 
things; he had on my coussabi, had sold some things, and 
had In hand the remainder, looking after a slave to pur- 

Ji^hase. We seized him. The^chief of Tagoubou begged 
*le ncH^ to hurt him in his village, but to carry him to 
Dinghang. Arrived at Dinghang^ Maineoro, the chief, told 
me, since I caught the thief; I might take him away, and 
do as I thought proper with him. 

•cWe went and slept at Togouboo, and ne:xt morning 
went lo Wattera. I||Ktrted in the evening and arrived at 

► night at Toucha, and joined my &mily. On our way the 
thief showed me wherq he had destroyed the chest. I found 
this boards useless, and left them. I left Toucha early next 
morning, and at nine A. M. arrived at Douabougou. The 
chief wished me to stay, but I refused, and he gave me a 
sheep. Farther oawe passed Dilla-faa Couma and Bona- 
bougou, wliBre wcf^taid awhile, and went to see Magnacoro 
at sunset: (these villages are all surrounded by Ronn- 
trees;*) the thief carrying all the ^raythe remaining hog. 
On my way there, one of itny peopBt^taid on the road, 
having a sore leg. I was well treated at Magnacoro and slept 

* A spedefl of palm tree. (I do not know the particular name.) 
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there; the man with the sore leg came.^xt <ByH^ &t^d 
two days. There is in tlus vilUge a fine Doualli tree,'^he 
first I had seen on my way from Senegal; this tree iatoiost' 
beautiful, always green and in blossc&n, but bearing no 
fiiiit whatever. On tlie back of the village there h afoun- 
dery for casting iron; at a little distance on the rii^ there 
b a cataract, not quite 50 high as the Felovps. I tcx>k 
guides to show me the right road. Departed early; at nooQ 
arrived at Soubacarra; passed Tacoutalla; crossed there a 
small rivulet; farther on crossed another, and stopped at 
Sirecaime, a village situated between two mouiAainSy 
where we slept. Next morning received ten moulles&^ oft^ 
com and departed. ;t ^ H^ 

At noon arrived at Camecon; received there from Fioi^, 
the chief, a sheep, some milk, and corn. In the afternoon 
departed, and passed Sidong. At sunset arrived at San- 
nanba, where we slept. I found here my sister and one pf 
my wives I had left in my voyage..^ith Mr. Par|f, and 
where they waited for my return. I asked them what thej ' ^ . 
heard concerning Mr. Park. They assured me that thejr 
had seen Alhagi Biraim, who told them that Mr. Park Iprs 
dead; and that he saw the canoe in which he died in the • 
country of Haoussa; to which country, he, Alhagi, had 
been, and to the place where Mr. Park died. Yamme Ma- 
rabou gave me a bullock; so did Moulina one; Guiniba- 
one; and Facoro, the chief, also one and some com. Two 
sheep were given to me by Alhagi; one by Fatuna-bougou; 
one by Amadibinntf^oucara, and three by Dimba Sou- 
mares. We staid there eight days. 

* A small measure made out of a calabash. 
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Oitlte ninth day the hog I hacY left behind was brought 

heiei^ I received one ass from Mouline: I gave to Amadi- 

4)inne one nausket and .five yards of white cottop; to Yamme 

i» half a bottle o£ piiHrder; to my sister ten dollars and one 

inuslin pagne; to the chief one bottle ofpowder and twenty 

flints. I released here the thief^ who all the \ray had carried 

the hog; I released him, because I was certain, that, if once 

in the king's power, he would be put to death. Four days 

after the ho^ came, being the thirteenth day of my stay at 

, Sannamba (Saturday), and the seventh moon of my voy- 

^ age. « . « - 

,,* I departed early, and ordered the hog to be brought 
4ong by the same people; passed Baroml>a, took water at 
a Birge fountain; passed Bancoumalla. After passing a large 
lake, stopped and slept at Sirberra, at the.house of Babame- 
rine, who killed a sheep: received from Manchia the chief, 
one sheep; I gave them twenty loads of powder and ten 
flints. Departed in tfie night, and arrived at two in the 
^. morning at Counnow. There iij but one well for the whole 
village, and three beautiful large Doualli trees are round 
, it. Found tifere the king's army. 

There is on the east of the village an enormous large 
^ tree, inhabited by a great number of bats; another such 
tree is on the west side of the village, likewise full of bats; 
but what is most extraordinary, the bats of the east con- 
stantly go at night to the west, and return to the east at 
the approach of day; those of the west never go to the east. 
The bats are all of the same kind. i|}ie natives say that 
their lawful king lies on the west.* The army departed 

"^ * Tiguing-coro, the descendant of the lawful kings of Stgo. 
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about three, and I aboufday-light; we ^t ontfi&roadthe 
rear guard on its way to join tlie army. At four.P. A^ar- 
rivfl^ at Gargnie, a large vil^ge, where we slept. Tlfire iii 
but one door to enter it, and two larg^^treca on each aide 
of the door; the vilfeige is situated in the fitmt of a beautifid 
large lake, which supplies them'Vitb water. We met there 
a caravan from Cancare; received from them a few collask 
Departed early, and at ten A. M. arrived at Dedougou, 
where we slept. The people of Gargnie had brought here 
the hog and gone back; and the people of this village being 
all out in their fields, i #as obliged to wait until next 
morning, so as to have the hog carried; received three 
fowls; I gave three loads of powder. Next morning I ijp- 
quired four hands to carry the hog (which imposition I Idd 
on every village I came to) and departed. Passed Issicora 
and five deserted villages; at four P. M. arrived at Yamin- 
na, and staid there three days, at the house of Boy a Modiba, 
who killed me a sheep. I gave him two bars of scaHet 
cloth. A woman who had been redeemed at Montogou; a 
and who had followed my caravan, found here her husband, 
who gave me a sheep and a/hundred ccdlas. 

Departed early and arrived at noon at Yaminna,* on the 
river Joliba (Niger). I wanted to cross the river imme- 
diately, but the rain prevented me; at four P. M. embarked 
in a canoe, and went on till about ten P. M. Arrived at 
Mognongo, on the other side of the river, having passed 
nine villages. The river here is very wide. Departed again^ 
and arrived at nooft^ at Samman; lodged with Guinguina, 
where we formerly lodged with Mr^.Park, and where we 

* Bearing the aamc name as the last place. 
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lost three white men by sickness* At four P. M • departed, 
and arrived at sunset at Sego-coro, on the opposite side of 
SaiiUMui, having passed four^^illages| lodged with Sego 
Swuna. . *j 

This village was formerly the residence of the kings; 
and tp this day, when the king wishes to go to war, he 
always goes there to have his gris-gris (amulets) made/and 
to prepsure himself. When they take a king, a prince, or a 
man of high rank, whether a stranger, or of the country, 
they confine him until the fasting moon is- come. He is 
brought in that moon tp this village, and laid dowi^ in a 
house appropriated for this purpose only. His throat is 
.then cut across. When the blood has completely stained 
the giDund, the body is carried into the open field, and 
left a prey to the Wild beasts. There is not.av^sting mPon, 
but that one or more art butdieied in the house, and fot 
the space of eight days afkr these executions, no man, 
whatever he may be, is allowed to pass by that house 
(called Kognoba) without pulling ojUiis shoes or cljp. 

Departed early, passed Segobougou^ Segocoura, and 

Douabougou, and arrived about eight A. M. at Sego-chi^ 

coro, the residence of Dacha king of the Bambarras, on 

Monday 11th of die moon.* This town was built by^ 

Dacha's grand&ther,t who rebelled agsfinst the lawful 

king; being chosen leader at the head of his party, dnyre 

the king from his dominions, who retiredto the west,} and 

was proclaimed king himself. Being a gi^at warrior, he 

• 

* August 26, 1 8 1 0. . t Mansoog's father, named WoUoo. 

t He is obliged K^ather w>ther army and go himself at the head 
of it, to revenge the first, should it be destroyed. 

2 
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maintained himself on the usurped throne, and left it to 

his posterity, who enjoy it peaceably now. 

J lodged wUh Guiawe, a man attached to the-king. 
Next morning the king hearing of my arrival, sent to tell 
me he was going to Douabougou, and wished I would go 
and see him there, He had got on his horse and wa» pro- 
ceeding, when a heavy shower of rain came on; he -dis- 
mounted and went back to his house. After the rain, he 
ordered me to come to him, and bring him the hogs in the 
manner 1 had tied them for travelling. On my entrance in 
die first }ard I found a guard of forty men, young, strong, 
and without beards. On entering another yard I met ano- 
ther guard, well armed and very numerous, lying in the 
shade. A little farther on I found the king sitting;* there 
were four broad swords stuck in the grbund, on each side 
and behind liim, which had beto given to liim by Mr. 
Park. He had on his military coat, which he is obliged to 
wear when he sends out an army, and cannot leave oflF until 
the ai4ny returns. H^ommonly wears dresses of white or 
blue cotor, or silk, with a ^preat many gris-gris, covered 
with plates of gold or silver, sewed about his dresses. I 
sat down on one s^de of him, and my landlord on the other 
side. After the usual salutations, I laid before him the 
drum, the two blunderbusses, the bed, the two hogs, the 
soarlet cloth, &6. and one dog.* I said to him: ** Maxwell, 
gt)vernor of Senegal, salutes you, and sends his compli- 
ments to you; here is the present which Manchong (or 
MansOng) your father asktd of Mr. Park, and which he 
promised to send him.'' He said, " Is the govemar well?'' 

* The other got away on leaving Mariancounda, and was lost; 
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I said " Yes, he is well, and desired me to beg your as- 
sisttnce in his endeavours to discover what is become of 
Mr. Park, and ascertain whether he is dead or alive; andi 
that you would give me a vessel to facilitate my voyage; 
agd^he governor will reward you for so doings" He re- 
pliea, " What does tke governor mean to give rne?'l I said, 
**If you render me all the assistance in your power, the 
governor wiU give you two hundred bars." He asked me, 
how the governor could give him that sum, being so far . 
from him? I told him, the governor, it was true, was far 
from him; but that I was there to represent and answer for 
him. He then accepted my ofier and promised me his as- 
sistance. The king ordered a bullock to be killed for me, 
I staid to the end of that moon.* 

Thefirstf of the following moon, being the day I in- 
tended to depart, a prince of Tombuctoo came to Sego, to 
demand a wife who had been promised him. The king 
went out. to meet him with a guard of six hundred men, 
almost naked and well armed. The prince said, that being 
a friend of his father, (Manchong), he thought it his duty 
to come and let him know of his coming to take the wife 
promised him; the king replied, " Why have you per- 
mitted the people of your country to plunder one of my cara- 
vans,t and why did you not prevent it, and why'did you 
yourself plunder another, belonging also to me?" The king 
left the prince out, and returned to his house with the 

•September 13, 1810. 

t September 14, 1810. They reckon one day when the moon is 
seen. * 

I My landlord lost his share in that caravan; seven hundred gros* 
ef gold and a slave. 

* Gros.(Q!L grams:) 
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guards, after unloading their muskets. The prince went 
to his lodging. He reflected how critically he was sitotfed, 
and that by his bad behaviour, the wife which he had once 
been promised, had been given to another; and that the 
people o&the caravan he had plundered, had been lj|f0r 
the king and there had denounced him; and that lus^Ufe 
was at stake. He immediately sent three horses to the king, 
and half a piece of cotor^ to all the chiefs present. 

Next day the ambassadors of Giocha came together witfi 
the ambassadors of Tiguing-coro. The day after the king 
went to Impebara. I next day went to meet him there. 
After staying there nine days, and hearing nothing, I was 
much displeased; some one went to the king and told him 
that I was angry, and was about to depart. He sent to tefl 
me he was going to Banangcoro, and that I should go With 
him; he did depart for Banangcoro, but I staid; he sent me 
a coorier to order me near him. bwent to Banangcoro, and 
lodged with Inche, the king's slave and confident. The 
motive of the king's journey was to see one of his children. 
He has six now living: and three he had destroyed. The 
custom is when a male child of the king's wives is bom on 
a Friday, that the throat should be cut; which is done im- 
mediately. The king sent for me. I went to him at ten 
A. M.; he ordered part of the presents to be brought before 
him; which was done, and among which were the hogs.f 
They were left loose before him and pleased him much. 

On tlie next day (Friday) he gave me a canoe with three 
hands (fishermen), and I departed on my voyage after Mr. 
Park the following tide; we passed ten villages, and arrived 

* So in the MS. of this translation. 

t The remaining dog died shortly after my arrival at Sego. 
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at supper time at Sansanding,* where we^slept; departed 
by land at three P. M. and arrived, at sunset at Madina, 
and lodged with Alihou. I found there Amadi fatouma,t 
the very guide I had rec»nniended to Mr. Park, and who 
wegjL with him on his voyage from Sansanding. I s^nt for 
him; he came immediately. I demanded of him a faithful 
account of what had happened to Mr. Park. On seeing me, 
and hearing me mention Mr. Park, he began to weep; and 
his first words were, " They are allViead." I said, "I am 
come to see after you, and intended to look every way 
for you, to know the truth fi-om your owft mouth, how 
they died.'* He said that they were lost* for ever, and it 
was useless to make any further enquiry after them; for to 
look after what was irrecoveral3y lost, was losing time to 
no purpose. I told him I was going back to Sansanding, 
and requested he would come the next day there to meet 
me, to which he agreed I went to Sansanding and sleplt 
there^ next day I sent back the canoe to Impebata. Amadi 
fatouma came at the app<nnted time to meet me,^ being the 
21st day of the moon.f I desired he would let me know 
what passed to his knowledge concerning Mr. Park. 

* This village is two ilays journey by land from Banangcoro. 
t Amadou &touma. 
Hth October, 1810. 
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JIVe departed from Sansanding in a canoe the 27th* day 
of die moon, and went in two days to Sellee,t whtre Mr. 
Park ended his first voyage. Mr. Park bought a slave to 
help iiim in the navigation of the canoe. There was Mr. 
Park, Martyn, three other white men, three slaves and 
myself as guide and interpreter; nine in number, to navi- 
gate the canoe: without landing we bought the slave. Wc 
went in two days to Ginne.. We gave the chic f one piece 
of baft and went on. In paiteing Sibby,J three canoes came 
after us, armed with pikes, lancrs, bows and arrows, &c. 
but no fire-arms. Being sure of their hostile intentions, we 
ordered them to go back; but to n#efiect; and were obliged 
to repulse them by force. Passed on; we passed Rakhara; ( 
three came up to s^op our passage, which we repelled by 
force. On passing Tombuctoo we were again attacked by- 
three canoes; which we beat off, always killing many of the 
natives. On passing Gouroumo seven canoes came after us; 
which we likewise beat off. We lost* one white man by 
sickness; we were reduced to eight hands; having each of 
us fifteen muskets, always in order and ready for action. 
Passed by a village (of which I have forgotten the name), 
the residence of king Gotoijege; after passing which we 

* This journal mentions no moon nor year. 

t Called Silla in Mr. Park's first voyage. 

t Here no mention is made of times. Called Dibbic in the plan. 

S Called Kabra in the plan. • 
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counted sixty canoes coming after us, which we repulsed, 
and killed a great number of men. Seeing so many men 
killed, and our superiority over them, I took hold of Mar- 
tyn's hand, saying, " Martyn, let us cease firing; for we have 
killed too mapy already;" on which Martyn wanted to kill 
me, had not Mr. Park interfered. After passing Gotoijege 
a long way, we met a very strong army on one side of the 
river, composed of the Poul nation; they had no beasts of 
any kind. We passed oa the other side and went on without 
hostilities. 

On going along we struck on the rocks. An hippopo- 
tamus rose near us, and had nearly overset the canoe; we 
fired on the animal and drove it away. After a great deal 
of trouble we got off the canoe without my material dan- 
ger. We came to an anchor before KafTo, and passed the 
day there. We had in the canoe before we departed from 
Sansanding, a very large stock of provisions, salted and 
fi^sh of all kinds; which enabled us to go along without 
stopping at any place, for fear of accident. The canoe was 
large enough to contain with ease one hundred and twenty 
people. In the evening we started and came to before an 
island;^e saw on shore a great quantity of hippopotami; 
on our approach they went into the water in such confu- 
idon, that they almost upset our canoe. We passed the 
island aod sailed. In the morning three canoes from Kaffo 
came after fts, which we t)eat off. We came to near a 
small island, and saw some of the natives; I was sent on 
shore to buy some milk. When I got among them I saw 
two canoes go on board to sell fresh provisions, such as 
fowls, rice, &c. One of the natives wanted to kill me; at 
last he took hold of me, and said I was his prisoner. Mr. 
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Park seeing what was passing on shore, suspected the 
truth. He stopped the two canoes and people, telling the 
people belongitig to them, that if thejr should kill me, or 
keep me prisoner on shore, he would kill them all and 
carry their canoes away with him. Those qn shore sus- 
pecting Mn Park's intentions, sent me ojBT in another canoe 
on board; they were then released. After which we bou^t 
some provisions from them, and made them some presents. 

A short time after our departure, twenty canoes came 
after us from the same place; on coming near, they hailed 
and said, *^ Amadi fatouma, how can you pass through 
our country without giving us any thing." I mentioned 
what they had said to Mr. Park; and he gave them a few 
gnuns of amb^ and some trinkets, and they went back 
peaceably. On coming to a shallow part of the river, we 
saw on the shore a great many men sitting dov\ n; coming 
nearer to them they stood up; we presented our muskets 
to them, which made them run off to the interior. Alitde 
farther on we came to a very difficult passage. The rocks 
had barred the river; but three passages were still open be- 
tween them. On. coming near one of theqpr, we discovered 
the same people again, standing on the top of a.largf rock;* 
which caused great uneasiness to us, especially to me, and 
I seriously promised never to pass there again without 
making considerable charitable dcHiations to the pfor. We 
returned and went to a pass of less dangef, where we 
passed unmolested. 

We came to before Carmasse, and gave the chief one 
piece of baft. We went on and anphored before Gourmon. 
Mr. Park sent me on shore with forty thousand cowries 
to buy provisions. I went and bought rice, onions, fowls. 
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milk, 8cc. and departed late in the evening. The chief of 
4e village sent a canoe after us, to let us know of aiarge 
army encamped on the top of a very high mountain, wait- 
ing for us; and that we had better return, or be on our 
guard. We imme^tely came to an anchor, and spent 
there the rest of the day, and sU the night. We started in 
the morning; on pas^g the above-mentioned mountain, 
we saw the army, composed of Moors, with horses and 
camels; but without any fire-arms. As they said nothing 
to us, we passed on quiedy, and entered the country of 
Haoussa, and came to an anchor. Mr. Park said to me, 
" now, Amadi, you are at the end of your journey; I en- 
" gaged you to conduct me here; you are ^ng to leave 
" me, but before you go, you must give me "the names of 
" the necessaries of life, &c. in the language of the coun- 
^* tries through which I am going to pass;'' to which I 
agreed, and we spent two days together about it, without 
landing. During our voyage I was the only one who ha^ 
landed. We departed and arrived at Yaour. 

I was sent on shore the next morning with a musket and 
a sabre, to carry to the chief of the village, also with three 
pieces of white baft for distribution. I went and gave the 
chief his present: I also gave one piece to Alha^, one to 
Alhagi-biron, and the other to a person whose name I for- 
get, all Msffabous. The chief gave us a bullock, a sheep, 
three jars of honey, and four men's loads of rice. Mr. Park 
gave me seven thousand cowries, and ordered me to buy 
provisions, which I did; he told me to go to the chief and 
give him five silver rmgs, some powder and flints, and tell 

2P 
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him that these presents were given to the king* by the 
white men, who were taking leave of him before they went 
away. After the chief had received these things, he en» 
quired if the white men intended to come back. Mr. Park 
being informed of this enquiry, replied that he could not 
return any moref. Mr. Park had paid me for my voyage 
before t\ left Sansanding: I aaid to him, ^^ I agreed to 
" carry you into the kingdom of Haoussa; we are now in 
'^ Haoussa. I have fulfilled my engagements with you; I 
" am AereFore going to leave 3rou here and return. '^ 

Next day (Saturday) Mr. Park departed, and I slept in 
the village (Yaour). Next morning I went to the king to 
pay my respects to him; on entering the house I found two 
men who came on horseback; they were sent by the chief 
of Yaour. They said to die king, " we are sent by the 
" chief of Yaour to let youltnow that the white men went 
** away, without giving you or him (the chief) any thing; 
** they have a great many things with them, and we have 
** received nothing from them; and this Amadou fatouma 
" now before you i- a bad man, and has likewise made a 
** fool of you both.'' The king immediately ordered me 
to be put in irons; which was accordingly done, and every 
thing 1 had taken from me; some were for killing me, and 
some for preserving my life. The next morning early the 
king sent an army to a village called Boussa ncfer the river 
side. There is before this village a rock across the whole 
breadth of the river. One part of the rocks is very high; 

* The king staid a few hthdred yards from the river. 

t These words occasioned his death; for the certainty of Mr. Park's 
not returning induced the chief to withhold the presents from the 
king. 
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there is a large opening in that rock in the form of a door, 
which is the only passage for the water to pass through; the 
tide current is here very strong This army went and took 
possession of the top of this opening. Mr. Park came there 
after the army had posted itself; he nevertheless attempted 
to passi. The people began to attack him, throwing lances, 
pikes, arrows and stones. Mr. Park defended himi^elf for a 
long time; two of his slaves at the stem of the canoe were 
killed; they threw every thing they had in the canoe into the 
river, and kept firing; but being overpowered by numbers 
and fatigue, and unable to keep up the canoe against the 
current, and no probability of escaping, Mr. Park took 
hold of one of the white men, and jumped into the water; 
Martyn did the sanic, and they were drowned in the stream 
in attempting to escape. The only slave remaining in tlie 
boat, seeing the natives persist in throwing weapons at the 
canoe without ceasing, stood up and said to them, ^' Stop 
throwing now, you see nothing in the canoe, and nobody 
but myself, therefore cease. Take me and the canoe, but 
don't kill me.*' They took possession of the canoe and the 
mai^ and carried them to the king. 

I was kept in irons three months; the king released mc 
and gave a slave (wonyn). I immediately went to the slave 
taken in the canoe, who told me in what manner Mr. Park 
and all of them had died, and what I have related above. 
I asked him if he was sure nothing had been found in the 
canoe after its capture; he said that nothing remained in the 
canoe but himself and a sword-belt. I asked him where 
the sword-belt was; he said the king took it, and had madp 
a girth for his horse with it. 
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IN CONTINUATION. 

I IMMEDIATELY sent a Poule to Yaour to get me 
the belt by any means and at any price, and any thing else 
he could discover belonging to Mr. Park. I left Madina 
and went to Sansanding, and from thence to Sego, On my 
arrival I went to Dacha, the king, and related to him the 
above facts. He said he would have gone himself to destroy 
that country, if it had not been so far. He gathered an army 
and went with it to Banangcoro. I followed him there. He 
ordered the army to go and destroy the kingdom of 
Haoussa. The army went away, passed Tombuctoo a 
long way, and made a halt at Sacha; and dispatched a cou- 
rier back to the king, to let him know where they were, 
and that Haoussa was at too great a distance for an army to 
go, without running many dangers of all kinds. The king 
ordered them to go to Massina, a small country belonging 
to the Poule nation, to take away all the Poules' cattle, and 
return. They did so, and brought with them a great many 
cattle. The vanguard came with the cattle after a voyage 
of three months; and thp army came one month after, 
which made four months they had been out. The king 
was much displeased with the chiefs' conduct, and wanted 
to punish them for not going where he sent them; but they 
observed that they went as far as they possibly could; that 
the distance was too great and would have destroyed an 
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army; and that prudence and the hardships they had al- 
ready sustained, had dictated the necessity of returning, 
though very contrary to their inclinations. We all returned 
to Sego. 

I w^t back to Sansanding and staid there, waiting for 
die arrival of the Poule I had sent to Yaour. Four months 
after he c^me back, having been eight months on his voy- 
age, and having suffered greatly. He brought me the belt; 
and said that he had bribed a young slave girl belonging to 
the king, who had stole it from him; and that he could not 
get any thing more, as nothing else was to be found which 
had belonged to Mr. Park or his companions. 

I went to Sego and informed the king bf what I had got 
belonging to Mr. Park, and that I was going to Senegal 
immediately. The king was desirous that I should spend 
the rainy season with him. I said I could not stay; as the 
object of my mission was attained, I wished to go as soon 
as possible. Amadi fatouma being a good, honest, and up- 
right man, I had placed him with Mr. Park; what he related 
to me being on his oath, having no interest, nor any hopes 
of reward whatever: nothing remaining of Mr. Park or his 
effects; the relations of several travellers who had passed 
the same country, agreeing with Amadou's journal; being 
certain of the truth of what he had said, and of the dangers 
I should have run to no purpose in such a distant part; all 
these reasons induced me to proceed no ferther. After ob- 
taining the belt, I thought it best to return to Senegal. 

Further Intelligence from Isaaco. 
Isaaco says that Mr. Park gave him his papers to carry 
to Gambia to Robert Ainsley, with an order on Robert 
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Ainsley for ten bars. That Mr. Park went away frotp Sari- 
sanding with Amadi fatouma, in his presence; that he can- 
not tell precisely the date, but that Mr. Park died four 
months after his departure from Sansanding, which date 
may be nearly taken from the date of Mr. Park's papers 
brought by him (Isaaco) to Robert Ainsley. That Mr. 
Park had lost all his companions but four men. He arrived 
at Foolah Dougou with thirty-three white men, and from 
Foolah Dougou to Sego (which was eight days march, but 
which is generally performed in three days by a negro) they 
lost twenty-six men by rains, the damps, &c. Mr. Park 
went away from Sansanding, with four men, and he himself 
making five. 



THE END. 



